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Of AMERICA. 
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An EN dUuIKY how AMERICA 
was firſt peopled. 


E are now come to a Part of the 
World, which, though the largeſt, 
and in ſome Reſpects the richeſt of all 
the four, is placed laſt of all, becauſe the laſt 
diſcover'd, and probably the laſt peopled : For 
whatever ſome Authors, of more Zeal than 

Vol. IV. Ne XLIV, B Diſ- 
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Diſcretion, may have imagined, that this vaſt 
Continent, or at leaſt ſome Tracts of it, was 
known to the wiſe King Solomon, it is plain that 
neither any of the ſacred Books, nor of the ancient 
Hiſtorians, have made the leaſt mention of this 
Part of the Globe. Neither is it likely, that 
if in Solomon's Time a large Tract of it had 
been diſcover'd, and a profitable Traffick ſet- 
tled there, as ſome pretend, it ſhould have 
ended and died with that Monarch. Nor do 
we ſee any Reaſon to fall in with that chimeri- 
cal Suppoſition, that America was known to the 
Ancients; for ſo large and rich a Continent, 
once found out, could never be loſt again, with- 
out ſuppoſing an End of the World, and a new 
Race of People, quite ignorant of the Diſ- 
coveries of their Anceſtors. We may there- 
fore ſafely conclude, with the far greateſt Part 
of Authors, that this vaſt Continent, this New 
World (as it is call'd) continued unknown from 
the Creation to the Year of our Lord 1492, 
when it was diſcover'd by the renowned Chri- 
ſtopher Columbus, of whoſe Enterprize we have 
already given a conciſe Account“. 

Bur as ſtrange as the Diſcovery of America 
may appear, it is ſtill more ſurprizing to con- 
ſider which Way it was originally peopled, (ſup- 
poſing the Deluge univerſal) ſince it has no 
Communication, that we know of, with any 
other Part of the inhabited World. The Na- 


* See Fol. I. p. 3ot. 
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tives of America have very uncertain Traditions 
about this Matter, but by the great Number of 
People found there when the Spaniards firſt 
took Poſſeſſion of the Country, it is reaſonable 
to conclude it muſt have been inhabited ſome 
thouſand Years ago. Now it is to be remem- 
ber'd, that Part of the Weſtern Coaſt of Africa, 
and the Canary Iſlands, were planted by the 
Carthaginians, four or five hundred Years be- 
fore the Birth of our Saviour ; and as the Ca- 
naries lie over-againſt America, ſome have con- 
jectured that a Ship might probably be driven 
thither by the Winds that blow conſtantly 
from the Eaſtward, it being not above three 
Weeks Sail from thence to that Continent. It 
is farther ſuppoſed, that this Ship, being ſent 
to plant a Colony, was crowded with Men, 
Women, and Children, like thoſe we now fend 
to our Plantations; and if theſe Planters were 
once driven from their intended Port far to the 
Weſtward, and found it impoſſible for them to 
return, what could be more rational than to run 
before the Wind, in hopes of making ſome 
other Land? And as we ſuppoſe them victuall'd 
in order to plant or recruit fome Colony, they 
could not have leſs than three Weeks or a 
Month's Proviſions on board, which was ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport them in fuch a Voyage. 

IF it be demanded how it happen'd, that no 
Shipping was ever driven to America ſince the 
Carthaginian State flouriſh'd; it may be an- 
ſwer' d, that no People have navigated thoſe 
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Seas ſince the Cartbaginians till very lately, and 
all their Diſcoveries and Plantations on the Weſt 
Coaſt of Africa were loſt and ruin'd when their 
State was conquer'd by the Romans. Beſides, 
there is another Circumſtance to induce us to 
believe the Natives of America were deſcended 
from the Carthaginians, which is, the Con- 
formity of their religious Rites. The Amer:- 
cans adored Mountains, Woods, Rivers, and 
almoft every Animal which the Africans once 
did, and ſome of them continue to do at this 
very Day. And if we ſuppoſe America to have 
been firſt peopled by Sea, it mult be either by 
the Phenicians or Cartbaginians, no other Peo- 
ple having Fleets and Colonies on the Weſtern 
Coaſts of Europe and Africa in thoſe early 
Ages. 

Some have imagin'd that America might have 
been colonied by means of the Sea from ſome 
of the Afratic Countries, on account of a Re- 
ſemblance they find between the Complexion, 
Hair, Beard, Cuſtoms, Fc. of the Chineſe or 
Japaneſe with ſome of the Americans: But this 
is not at all probable, conſidering the great 
Breadth of the Pacific Ocean, which is not leſs. 
than eight or nine thouſand Miles; and we ſee 
the Chineſe, the only People furniſh'd with Ship- 
ping in the Eaſtern Parts of the World, never 
affect making long Voyages, or viſiting remote 
Regions. To this we may add, that it is ve 
unlikely that any of their Ships ſhould be driven 
to Americs by Accident, becauſe the Sea bag 

wide, 
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wide, and the Winds ſo oppoſite to thoſe that 
fail from Aſia. 

As for the Notion that the North Part of 
America joins to Mia, and was peopled by Land 
from that Continent, it ſeems very improbable, 
for we know that the Sea extends more than 
eighty Degrees to the Northward, and there- 
fore if America was peopled that Way, thoſe 
who went thither muſt travel within ten De- 
grees of the Pole, which Parts one would think 
are neither habitable nor paſſable. But admit- 
ting there is a Paſſage by Land from the Old 
to the New World, how comes it that no Man 
ever return'd that Way from America? If it be 
ſaid, that the ſame Objection may be made 
againſt the Opinion that America was peopled 
by Sea, we anſwer, that the Caſe is far from 
being parallel, becauſe the Wind is always fair 
for ſailing from Africa to America, but con- 
trary to thoſe that would return from thence 
and as well as we underſtand Navigation at this 
Day, we find it difficult to come from America 
without failing pretty far North, where we meet 
with variable Winds, and for the moſt part 
Weſterly. | 

There remains one Objection againſt the 
peopling »f America by the Carthagintans, which 
is, that the Natives, when that Continent was 
diſcover'd, were deſtitute of almoſt all Arts and 
Sciences; that they knew nothing of Ship- 
building, or even the Uie of Iron. But to this 
It may be anſwer'd, that as the fuſt Genera- 
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tion was probably worn out before any Iron- 
Mines were diſcover'd, and as it is poſſible that 
none of thoſe who arrived there might under- 
ſtand the digging, melting, and ſeparating the 
Metal, if ſuch Mines had been found, it is no 
Wonder that in an Age or two the Uſe of Iron 
was forgot, and conſequently all Structures or 
Manufactures in which that Metal was re- 
quired, 

THERE is another Circumſtance which fa- 
vours the Opinion that the firſt Inhabitants of 
America came by Sea from Africa, namely, that 
it was found better peopled in the Middle, be- 
tween the Tropicks, than it was towards the 
North or South ; whereas, in our Continent, 
the moſt populous Countries and the moſt con- 
ſiderable Kingdoms have been within the Tem- 
perate Zone, to the Northward of the Tro- 
pick of Cancer. Had the Europeans or Aſiatics 
gone North about to America, it is reaſonable 
to think they would have firſt planted thoſe 
Countries that lay neareſt the North, or at leaſt 
within the Temperate Zone, and not have cho- 
ſen to fix the two great Empires of Mexico and 
Peru in the hotteſt Part of the Continent, and 
leave the reſt of it almoſt without Inhabi- 
rants. 

IT may ſtill be objected, that though Men 
might paſs firſt to America in Ships, it cannot 
be imagined that every Species of Beaſts, Birds, 
and Inſects paſs'd thither the ſame Way. To 
which it may be replied, that it is equally im- 
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probable they ſhould travel thither by way of 
the North Pole; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that Animals bred in hot Countries would ever 
wander into frozen Regions; nay, it is a Que- 
ſtion whether many of them would live in a 
cold Climate, if they were carried thither. Be- 
ſides, ſome of the moſt hardy Animals, and 
fitteſt for ſuch Journies, as Oxen, Mules, and 
Horſes, were not found in America. On the 
other hand, ſcveral Species of Animals we meet 
with in the New World never appeared in our 
Continent; and if theſe firſt paſs'd from us to 
America, how comes it that none of the ſame 
Species are left behind? The Difficulty remains 
equal, whether we ſuppoſe Animals to have 
paſs'd from one Continent to the other by Sea 
or Land; and our Ignorance how the Americans 
came to have ſome of the fame Animals that 
we have, is no ſolid Objection againſt the No- 
tion that America was peopled by Sea. 

AFTER all the fruitleſs Speculations and Diſ- 
putes upon this Subject, it is probable that A. 
merica is entirely ſeparated from our Continent 
by the interpoſed Ocean, without any Neck of 
Land, whereby many have ſuppoſed it to com- 
municate with Tartary. So that upon the 
whole it muſt be acknowledged, that it is very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to account for the 
peopling of this vaſt Continent, and the ſtock- 
ing it with ſuch Numbers of wild Beaſts and 
other Animals, unleſs we have Recourſe to an 
Opinion which ſpme have entertain'd, viz. * 
6 | C 
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the Deluge was only partial, not univerſal, and 
that America was peopled before that Time, 
though ſcarce any thing of Navigation was 
then known, there being no Ocean or ſeparate 
Continents, and hardly any Iſland or Country 
but what might ealily be gone to by Land, 
This is the Sentiment of the learned and Judi- 
cious Mr. Vbiſton, who ſuppoſes that ſome of 
the Inhabitants of America might be preſcrved 
from the Deluge, as we know ſome were pre- 
ſerv*d in this Continent; though no Records 
are left amongſt them to aſſure us thereof, 17 
is evident, (ſays our Author) that the whole 
Earth in Moſcs is no more than the then Inoton 
Parts of the Earth or World, and it is evident 
that Men knew nothing then of the 88 
World: So that the Silence of the ſacred Hiſtoria 
relating to that World is of no Validity as to this 
Matter. And fince other Arguments ſeem to im- 
ply that America was not peopled from this Con- 
tinent, I think it is moſt probable that ſome were 
ſaved there from the Deluge, as well as here. 
But we cannot help obſerving, that this Hypo- 
theſis is directly contrary to the Scripture Ac- 
count of the Flood, and to what Mr. L Hiſton 
bimſelf had a little before aſſerted, viz. That 
this Deluge of Waters was univerſal in its Ex- 
tent and Effet, reaching to all Paris of the 
Farth, and deſtroying all the Land- {nimals on 
the entire Surface thereof, thoſe only excepted 
which were with Noah in the irt. How to 


reconcile theſe jarring Paſſages we know nt 
nor 
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nor ſhall we engage in the Controverſy on 
either Side of the Queſtion, ſince all that the 
moſt learned Men have faid, or can ſay, with 
reſpe& to the peopling of America, is nothing 
better than Conjecture. 


n * 
—— * 
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CHAP 1. 


Of SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY inſpecting a Map of America it appears 
that the North and South Parts of that vaſt 
Continentare join'd together by a narrow Neck. 
of Land call'd the Nbmus of Darien or Pana- 
ma, which. is about ſixty Miles over from Sea 
to Sea, between Panama and Porto Bello: So 
that when we divide America into North and 
South, it muſt not be underſtood that the Equa- 
tor makes this Diviſion, but the ſaid Itbmus; 
for what is denominated South America extends 
at leaſt twelve Degrees to the Northward of 
the Equator. 

Tur whole Length of America, from the 
moſt Northern Part of it yet diſcover'd to the 
Streights of Magellan on the South, is about 
eight thouſand Miles in a direct Line; but as 
to its Breadth it is quite irregular, being in ſome 
Places about three thouſand ſix hundred _ 
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and not above ſixty or ſeventy in the narrow 
Nbmus above mention'd. It is not known whe- 
ther it joins to Europe or Afia on the North; 
but on the Eaſt it is bounded by the Atlantic 
Ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and A- 
frica; on the Weſt by the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean, which parts it from Aa; and on the 
South by the Streights of Magellan, which ſe- 
parate it from Terra del Fuego, on the South 
Part of which is Cape Horn, reckon'd the ut- 
moſt Verge of America. 

A Country of ſuch vaſt Extent, not only on 
each Side of the Equator, but r-aching ſo far 
beyond each of the Tropicks, muſt of neceſſity 
be ſuppoſed to have as great a Variety of Soils 
as it has of Climates : But upon the whole, if 
we except the moſt Northern and Southern 
Parts, which are here, as every where elſe, na- 
turally cold and barren, the reſt is an immenſe 
Treaiury of the valuable Productions of Na- 
ture, being ſtored with moſt, if not all the 
Plants, Grams, Fruits, Trees, Metals, Mine- 
rals, Sc. that are found in the other Parts of 
the World, and many of them likewife in 
much greater Perfection; beſides which, it has 
an almoſt infinite Variety of others peculiar to 
itſelf, which will not grow, or at' leaſt thrive, 
in any other Country. 

THe South Part of America, which we are 
now going to ſurvey, comprehends, 1. Brafil, 
belonging to the Portugueſe ; 2. Paraguay, ſub- 
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ject to Spain; 3. Terra Magellanica, poſſeſſed 
by the Natives, and to us little known; 4. Chili, 
belonging to Spain; 3. Peru, ſubject to the 
ſame Crown; 6. The inland Country of the 
Amazons, unconquer'd and inhabited by Na- 
tives; 7. Guiana, where the Exropeans have a 
few Settlements on the Coaſt; and, 8. Terra 
Firma, or the Spaniſh Main.—But it is time to 
come to Particulars, and ſee what is moſt cu- 
rious and remarkable in theſe Countries, ſo 
long hid from the Knowledge of the Inhabi- 
tants of the reſt of the Globe, 


MouNnTAiINS, SPRINGs, RiveRs, 
Sc. 

IT. is generally allow'd, that the Mountains 

of South America are not to be parallel'd in 
any other Part of the World, for their ſurprizing 
Height and Extent; witneſs that prodigious 
Chain of them call'd the Andes, which begins 
in the molt Northern Part of Peru, and extends 
itſelf quite to the Streights of Magellan, a Length 
of between three and four thouſand Miles. A 
coſta relates, that he once aſcended one of the 
higheſt of theſe Mountains in Peru, call'd Pa- 
riacaca; and that he went prepared according 
to the beſt Inſtructions he could get, with ſeve- 
ral more who had the like Curioſity ; but not- 
withſtanding all his Precaution, when he came 
near the Top he was ſeiz d with fuch Pains 


that 
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that he thought he ſhould have fallen to the 


Ground; and the reſt of the Company being. 


under the like Diforder, they all made haſte 
down as faſt as they could, without waiting for 


one another, They were all taken with violent 


Reachings to vomit, and not only brought up 


green Phlegm and Choler, but a great deal of 


Blood. This laſted for three or four Hours, 
till they had deſcended to the lower Part of the 
Mountain; and ſome of them purged violently : 
But generally the Sickneſs goes off before they 
get to the Bottom, and is attended with no ill 
Conſequences. 

PeoeLEt who pals this Ridge of Mountains 


in any Part of them, for upwards of five hun- 
dred Leagues, are affected in the like Manner, 


but more in ſome Places than in others. Acoſta 


had paſs'd the Andes at four other different 


Places, and always felt the like Daforder, but not 


ſo much at Pariacaca; and the beſt Remedy they 


found againſt it was to ſtop their Mouths, Noſes, 
and Ears as much as poſſible ; the Air being 
fo ſubtle and piercing, that it affects the En- 
trails both of Men and Beaſts. This indeed is 
no Wonder, fince the Height of the Andes (ac- 
cording to Acoſta) 1s ſuch, that the Alps, in 
compariſon to them, ſeem but as ordinary 
Houſes in regard to lofty Towers. Hence our 
Author concluded, that the Air on the Top of 
theſe Mountains was too pure and ſubtil for 


Animals to breathe in, they requiring a groſſer 


Medium; 


\» 
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Medium *; and this, he ſuppoſed, occaſion'd 
that Diſorder in the Stomach. 

As to the Reachings and Vomitings com- 
plain'd of by thoſe who paſs the Andes in Peru, 
it is remarkable that thoſe who travel over that 
high Chain of them in Chili call'd the Cordil- 
lera, are not affected with ſuch Diſorders, but 
only with a Difficulty of breathing, which 1s 
perceiv'd more or leſs on the Tops of all high 
Mountains : So that in Peru there may poſſibly 
be a Concurrence of ſome other Cauſes beſides 
the Thinnels of the Air, to produce the above 
Effects, fince the Mountains of ili are conſi- 
derably higher, and conſequently the Air at 
top of them more rareficd. When Travellers 
aſcend the higheſt Parts of theſe Mountains, 
they cannot ſee the Country below for Clouds, 


* As too groſs, ſo too 
rare an Air is unfi: hs Re- 
ſpiration, as appears t only 
from Experiments. ade by 
the Air- Pump. bt tom the 
Accounts of 3 who have 
been on the Tops of very 
lofty Mountains, where the 
Air is conſulerably rarefied. 
An eccl:{i1ſtical Perſon, who 
had viſited the high Mour- 
tains of Armenia, told Mx. 
Tele, that whiaiſt he was on 
the upper Part of them he 
wasforced to fetch his Breath 
oftener than uſual ; and tak- 
ing notice of it when he 
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came down, the People told 
him it was what they them- 
ſelves had frequently experi- 
enced, Ihe ſame Eccleſiaſtick 
made the like Obſervation 
on the Top of a Mountain 
in the Cewernes ; and a cu- 
rious Traveller, on one of 
the higheſt Ridges of the 
Pyrences, call'd Pic de Midi, 
found the ſame Inconveni- 
ence, he and his Company 
beiag obliged to. breatte 
ſho: ter and ctiener than in 
the lower Air —See Der- 
ham's Phyſico-7h ology, p. 6. 
and Phil, Tranf. N“. 63. 
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whilſt the Sky is clear over their Heads, and 
the Sun ſhines out in its full Luſtre. They 
ſometimes obſerve the Rainbow far beneath 
them, and fee Storms and Tempeſts at a di- 
ſtance falling into the Valleys, whilſt all is bright 
and ſerene above. We are told that there are 
fiery Meteors about theſe Mountains, ſometimes 
ſo high in the Air as to reſemble Stars, and 
ſometimes ſo low that they frighten the Mules, 
by buzzing about their Ears and Feet; and it 
is no uncommon thing to have Snow and Thun- 
der at the ſame Time. There are alſo ſeveral 
Volcano's in this Chain of Mountains, which 
ſometimes break out with dreadful Violence, 
rending the Rocks, throwing up great Quan- 
tities of Fire, and roaring ſo as to be heard at 
a vaſt Diſtance. 

Tur Difference that Travellers obſerve be- 
tween the Eaſt and Weſt Side of the Andes is 
ſo great, that they ſeem two different Worlds. 
If from the Top of them we look towards the 
Eaſt, all is cover'd with thick Vapours, which 
intercept the Light of the Sun, and over-ſha- 
dow all the Country. engendering likewiſe fre- 

vent Storms of ELail, with terrible Thunder 
and Lightning; but on the Weſt there is not a 
Cloud to be ſcen, th: Heavens being coritantly 
ſerene and clear. Some who have pals'd the 
higheſt Parts of the Cordillera relate, that they 
found no Snow on the Top, though 1 in the Be- 
ginning of Winter; whergas in the lower Parts 
the Snow was ſo deep that che Mules could 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce travel. Theſe Mountains indeed are only 
paſſable in Summer, or before the Winter is 
much advanced, on account of the Snows and 
exceſſive Cold: And even in the moſt brauti- 
ful Seaſon, there are ſuch frightful Precipices 
with deep Rivers at the Bottom, as frequently 
occalion the Loſs of Mules and Travellers. 
The Steepneſs of Aſcent and Deſcent makes 
the Paſſage diflicult ; but the Tediouſneſs of 
the Way is in ſome m-ature alleviated by the 
agreeable Caſcades, which are naturally form'd 
amongſt the Rocks and Mountains. In ſome 
Parts of the Valleys the Water ſprings up to a 
great Height, like artificial Fountains, amongſt 
odoriferous Plants and Flowers, which yield a 
delightful Proſpect. Moſt of theſe Streams 
and Springs are ſo exceeding cold, that a Man 
can ſcarce drink them, nor hold his Hand in 
them above a Minute; but in ſome Places there 
are hot Springs, which leave a green Tincture 
in the Channel through which they paſs, and 
are reckon'd good againſt many Diſtempers, 
We read of a natural Bridge of Rocks over 
one of theſe Rivers, from the Vault whereof 
hang ſeveral Pieces of Stone reſembling Icicles, 
form'd, as the Water drops from the Rock, 
into various Shapes and of different Colours. 
This Bridge is broad enough for three or four 
Carts to paſs a-breaſt; and there is another 
Bridge near it, laid over by Art (as ſome ſay) 
between two Rocks, but an Author, who ſaw 
it, thinks it is rather the Work of Nature. It 
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is fo far above the River, that he could not 
hear the Stream, though it runs with great Ra- 
pidity; and though the River be of a conſi- 
derable Breadth, it appear'd like a Brook when 
he look'd down from the Bridge, which he 
could not do without Horror. 
Bur, if we may believe Acoſta, there is ſtil] 
a greater Danger in travelling over ſome of the 
Mountains of "Peru, than any we have yet men- 
ton'd. He tells us, that there are mountainous 
uninhabited Deſarts, where a ſudden Blaſt of 
Air ſometimes ſtrikes a Traveller dead in an 
Inſtant; and that the Spaniards formerly paſs'd 
theſe denen in their Way to Chili, but 
4 either go by Sea, or take another Road 
7 1 ad, to avoid the Danger of croſſing them, 
in which Journey many have periſh'd, and 
nthers have loft their Fingers and Toes, and 
have been render'd Cripples. The ſame Au— 
tor relates, that General Ceſtilla marching over 
them with his Army, great Part of his Men 
ſuddenly fell down dead, and their Bodies re- 
main'd there without Stench or Corruption. 
As incredible as this appears, it ſeems to be 
confirm'd by the Reports of our Seamen, who 
aſſure us, that they have ſeen great Numbers 
of Bodies of Men, Women, and Children, lying 
dead upon the Sands in Peru, and looking as 
freſh as if they had not lain there a Week; 
but when they were handled, they proved as 
dry and light as a Spunge or a Piece of Cork. 
Whatever was the Cauſe of the Death of theſe 
People, 
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People, it is agreed on all Hands, that the Dry- 
neſs of the Peruvian Air, and the Heat of the 
Sands, preſerved their Bodies from Putrefac- 
tion. 

Tur Rivers of South America, eſpecially 
thoſe which take their Riſe to the Eaſtward of 
the Mountains we have been ſpeaking of, de- 
ſerve our Notice, ſome of them being the 
largeſt in the Worid, both with regard to their 
D-pth and Breadth, and the Length of their 
Courſe; but moſt of thoſe that riſe on the 
Weſt Side of the Andes are rather Torrents 
than Rivers, made by the annual Rains that 
fall on the Mountains. — The Ro Grande or 
Magdalena, which has its Source in the Pro- 
vince of Quito in Peru, near the Equator, runs 
directly Northward above a thouſand Miles, 
and falls into the Sea between Caribagena and 
St. Martha —T he celebrated River Oronoque or 
Oronc o, which has its Source not far from that 
of Magdalena, after a winding Courſe of fifteen 
hundred Miles or upwards, falls into the North 
Sea near the Iſle of Trinidad, forming a large 
Gulf, in which there are many ſmall Ilands. 
But the molt amazing River, and generally 
ſuppoſed the largeſt in the World, is that of 
the Amazons, which riſes about ten Leagues 


® Tt may not be amiſs to through which it flows. The 
acquaint the Reader with the Amazons then, according to 
Origin of the Name of this the ancient Hiſtorians, were 
River, and of the Country a Nation of warlike Wo- 
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from Quito in Peru, and after many Windings 
and Turnings keeps its Courſe to the Eaſt till 
it falls into the Atlantic Ocean between the 
Coaſts of Guiana and Brazil, Its Channel, a- 
bout ſixty Leagues from its Head, is three 
Miles broad; and as 1t receives many large 
Rivers in its Courſe, its grows wider and wider 
as it advances towards the Ocean, where its 
Mouth is fifty or ſixty Leagues in Breadth. 
Even before it leaves Peru its Depth is ten or 
twelve Fathoms, from whence ic increaſes to 


men, who founded an Em- 
pire in Afa Minor, along 
the Coaſts of the Black Sea, 
out of which Men were ex- 
cluded. What Commerce 
they had with that Sex was 
only with Strangers at ſome 
appointed Times, and all 
their male Children they 
kill'd, and cut off the right 
Breaſt of the Females, that 
their Arm might be the 
ſtronger and more at liberty 
in Battle. It is a Point con- 
troverted indeed, even a- 
mongſt ancient Writers, whe- 
ther ſuch a Nation of Ana- 
ons ever exiſted, but the 
greateſt Part of them are on 
the affirmative Side of the 
Queſtion. M. Petit, a French 
Phyſician, publiſh'd a Latin 
Diſſertation in 1635 to prove 


that there really was ſuch a 


Race of female Warriors, 
wherein he has made curi- 
ous Eaquiries relating to 
their Habit, their Arms, the 
Cities they built, &c. Be 
this as it will, the Spaniards, 
who firſt diſcover'd and fail'd 
up the American River we 
are ſpeaking of, were told 
of ſuch a barbarous Nation 
of Women by ſome of the 
Natives, on purpoſe to 
frighten them; and they 
actually found the Women 
in ſeveral Places borderin 

on the River, as fierce — 
warlike as the Men, it being 
their Cuſtom to accompany 
their Huſbands to Battle, and 
to ſhare their Fate: And 
hence proceeded the Name 


of the Country and River of 


the Amazon. 


twenty, 
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twenty, thirty, fifty, and ſometimes much more, 
before it reaches the Ocean. From its Source 
to its Mouth it is eight or nine hundred Leagues 
in a direct Line; but the Windings make it 
about twelve hundred, or eighteen according 
to ſome Computations. In the Year 1639 
Texeira, a Portugueſe, employ'd himſelf ten 
Months in making a Survey of this great Ri- 
ver.— There is another River of South America 
little inferior to the former in Breadth and 
Depth, though it does not come up to it in 
Length of Courſe, viz. that call'd Rio de la 
Plata, which, reckoning only from the Con- 
fluence of the two Rivers that form it, runs a- 
bove two hunired Leagues, and is all the way 
navigable for the largeſt Veſſels, and full of de- 
lightful Iſlands. In its Courſe it receives ſeve- 
ral conſiderable Rivers, and ſometimes ſwells 
to ſuch a Height as to overflow a great deal of 
Land on each Side, during which Time the 
Natives betake themſelves to their Canoes, and 
when the Inundation abates return to their old 
Habitations. It falls into the Ocean by a Mouth 
thirty Leagues broad, running with ſuch Strength 
and Rapidity, that it takes off the Saltneſs of 
the Sea to the Diſtance of ſeveral Miles. A cer- 


tain Author tells us, that the Water of this Ri- 


ver is very clear, ſweet, and excellent for the 
Lungs, ſo that the People who drink it have 


- melodious Voices, and are generally inclined to 


Muſick ; but ſuch an Account is too whimſical 


ro 
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to be regarded. He adds, that it petrifies the 
Branches of Trees that fall into it, and that 
Veſſels of various Figures are naturally form'd 
of its Sand, which keep Water cool, and look 
as if they had receiv'd an artificial Poliſh. 

Wr ſhall only mention one more River, or 
at leaſt a conſiderable Stream of Water, re- 
markable for its ſubterraneous Paſſage. This 
is in the Weſtern Parts of Tacuman, a Province 
of Paraguay, where it ſeems there is a very 
large and lofty Mountain, which, from its glit- 
tering when the Sun ſhines upon it, is call'd 
the Cryſtal! Mountain. Under this is extended 
a frightful Cavern, through which runs a River, 
with ſo many Winelings and T urnings, that the 
Water is four and twenty or thirty Hours in 
its Paſſage from one Side of the Mountain to 
the other, according to the Computation of 
ſome Portugueſe, who were raſh enough (as 
Purchas relates) to make the Experiment, by 
hazarding their Perſons on a Rafter made of 
Canes. 

As to the Qualities of the Waters in the 
South Part of America, it is obſerved that ſome 
Lakes in the Valleys are extremely hot, parti- 
cularly one near Potaſ in Peru, which perfectly 
boils up in the Middle, where the Spring riles 
but the Heat is ſo moderate near the Shore, 
that the Inhabitants bathe in it frequently. In 
the ſandy Plains near the Coalt of Peru there 


are very few Springs, but a great Varicty in 
that 
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that Part which is remote from the Sea; a- 
monglt which there is one near Oropeſa, whoſe 
Water is very hot, and after running a little 
Way it petrifies and forms a Rock. It is ſaid 
the Natives uſe the Stone in building their 
Houſes, it being ſoft, light, eaſily wrought, 
and yet very durable. Travellers alſo tell us 
of Springs of liquid Matter much reſembling 
Tar, and put to the ſame Uſes by Sea-faring 
People. 

Ar the Baths of the 2ynca's, (as they are 
call'd) an Appellation given to the ancient Kings 
of Peru, there is a Spring of Water that iſſues 
out hot and boiling, and another near it as cold 
as Ice, which uſed to be temper'd and mingled 
together for thoſe Princes to bathe in. Near 
Cuſco there is faid to be a Fountain, whoſe 
Waters, after a ſhort Courſe, turn into Salt. — 
From the Top of the Mountain Balconotta, by 
ſome reckon'd the higheſt in Peru, there riſe 
two Springs, which run different Ways, and 
ſoon form two conſiderable Streams. Their 
Waters, when they firſt iſſue from the Rocks, 
are of an Aſh- Colour, hot and ſmoaking, and 
ſmell like burning Coals; which Smell they re- 
tain a great way from their Source, till they 
mingle with other Streams, and become cool. 
—To theſe we may aid another Fountain in 
Peru, winch ſends forth a Stream alinoſt as red 
as Blood, from whence it has obtain'd the Name 
of the Red River. 
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A EMOST every Part of South America af- 
fords Mines of Gold and Silver, but thoſe 

rich Metals are moſt abundantly found in ili 
and Peru, as well as large Quantities of Cop- 
per, Tin, Lead, and Quiekſilver. It is ob- 
ſerv'd, that Gold is moſt frequently found na- 
tive of all the Metals, being rarcly met with 
in a State of Ore, and then intermix'd with the 
Ores of other Metals : But though native Gold 
be free from the penetrating Sulphurs which re- 
duce other Metals to Ores, it is very ſeldom 
found pure, but has almoſt conſtantly a Mixture 
of Silver with it, and frequently of Copper. If 
it have any conſiderable Quantity of Copper in 
it, it is eaſiſy diſcover'd by its Hardneſs; but 
the Silver is not fo readily detected. Some- 
times the native Gold is found in the Mines in 


pure Maſſes, fo large as to weigh twelve, four- 


teen, or ſixteen Ounces; but theſe are very 
rare. Its more common Appearance in its looſe 
State is in form of what is calPd Gold Duft, 
that is, ſmall Particles mix'd among the Sand 
of Rivers; which 1s very frequent in Guinea, 
as we have already obſerv'd, and many other 
Parts of the World. But native Gold is alſo 
found in a middle State, as to Size, between 
the two Kinds juſt mention'd, in the Clifts or 
eee Fiſſures of the ſolid Strata in the 
ountains of Cili. Theſe Fiſſures are uſually 
fill'd 
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RIFd with a reddiſh Earth, the native Gold be- 


ing either looſe amongſt it, or immerſed in a 
debaſed cryſtalline Stone of a blueiſh Hue, and 
generally in flattiſh Pieces, from the Size of a 
imall Pea to that of a Horſe- bean; but no great 
Quantity has yet been diſcover'd. When they 
have dug out this red Marle, it is carried on 
Mules to the Lavadero's, (as they call them) 
2 Sort of Baſons of Water“, where it under- 
goes ſeveral repeated Lotions in different Wa- 
ters, till the earthy and impure Parts are all ſe- 
parated and carried away by the Stream, and 
the Gold left at the Bottom. 
Is theſe Forms Gold frequently appears in 
thoſe Parts of the World where it abounds, 
but {till the greateſt Quantities of it are found 
bedded in Maſſes of hard Stone, which lie at 
vaſt Depths, being often dug at a hundred and 
fifty Fathoms. There is no prculiar Stone in 
which it 1s immerſed, but it is met with indiſ- 
criminately in ſeveral Kinds, ſome fofter, ſome 


* Theſe Lavatories or Ba- the Bottom. Sometimes large 
ſons, according to M. Fre- Pieces of Gold are found in 
Zicr, ate made ſomewhat i in theie Lavatories, which u- 
tne Manner of a Smith's ſually turn to very great Pro- 
Beilows, into which a little fit when there is no Want 
Rivulet of Water runs with of Water, the Expencæs of 
a great deil of Rapidity, diſ- getting Gold this Way be- 
ſolving the Fart of the Earth, ing but trifl ng compared 
and carrying very thing a with thoſe accruing in the 
way with 1c Cxcept the Par common M; ethod, by Ma- 
ticle, of Gold, which by chines, Fire, and Quick- 
their Weight precipuate to ſilver. 
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harder, and even in Earths. The richeſt Maſ- 
fes are uſually a whitiſh but opake Stone, which 
is a debaſed Cryſtal, containing a great dea! of 
white Earth, often tinged likewiſe with Black, 
and ſometimes with other Colours. In this Stone 
the Gold lies in a great Variety of Figures, 
fometimes hike ſmall Branches, at other times 
interwoven 1n narrower or broader Veins, or in 
little flat Spangles intermix'd with Specks of 
Black. But, beſides this Sort, there are many 
coarſer Stones in the Mines of Peru, which 
contain conſiderable Quantities of Gold, viſible 
in large or ſmall Spots; and theſe are of all 
Colours, but generally white or reddiſh. In 
theſe Stones the Gold is commonly in ſmall 
Spangles. 

In order to ſeparate the Gold when dug out 

of the Mines, they firſt break the metalline 
Stone or Ore with Iron Mallets, and then carry 
it to the Mills, where it is ground to a very 
fine Powder, which is afterwards paſs'd through 
ſeveral Braſs- Wire Sicves, as fine as any we 
have made of Silk“. The Powder thus pre- 
pared is Jai! in wooden Troughs, with a pro- 
per Quantity of M:rcury and W ater, where it 
is woik'd together, and there left to ſaturate 
in the Sun and Air for eight and forty Hours. 
During this Time the Mercury imbibes all the 
Gold, without cohering with the coarſer Earth 


* The uſual Method of Ore in Hungary, ſee in 
ſeparating Gold from the Vol. I. p. 322. 


Or 
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or Sand, which, upon inclining the Trough, is 
ealily waſh'd away with the Water. The Maſs 
which remains now concreted at the Bottom is 
nothing but Gold, Mercury, and ſome fine 
Earth, which laſt they diſengage from the Maſs 
by repeated Aﬀulions of hot Water, and the 
Mercury they ſeparate by Diſtillation in large 
Alembicks. The Gold in this State, though 
not yet perfectly pure, is call'd Virgin Gold, as 
well as that found in the Sand of Rivers, or 
that in Grains in the Mines, in regard none of 
them have paſs'd the Fire. After this they 
uſually fuſe it in Crucibles, and caſt it into 
Plates or Ingots. 

THe next Metal to Gold in Value 1s Silver, 
and of this the Mines of Peru and ſome other 
Parts of America afford the greateſt Quantities 
of any in the World. This Metal, as well as 
Gold, is found native more frequently than in 
a State of Ore ; what are commonly call'd Sil- 
ver-Ores, ſays Mr. Hill, (on whoſe Authority 
we chiefly depend in theſe Matters) being no 
other than Stones of various Kinds, in which 
are bedded large Quantities of native Silver. 
Sometimes it is alſo contain'd in the ſofter Foſ- 
{ils, as Earths; and ſometimes it is found looſe 
among Strata of Sand. That which is lodged 
in Stone is uſually diſpoſed in flat Maſſes vari- 
oully ſtreak'd, ridged, and often reſembling Sil- 
ver-Lace; that in Earths is frequently branch'd, 
and that among Sand in ſmall roundiſh or ob- 


long Granules. However, though Silver is 
Vor. IV. N* 44. often 
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often found thus native and pure, it 1s likewiſe 
frequently met with in a State of Ore, and 
lometimes embodied in the Ores of other Me- 
tals. The proper and peculiar Ores of Silver 
are alſo very various in their Appearance, but 
its moſt uſual Ore is a ſingular and remarkable 
Body, being naturally malleable. The Colour 
of this is a blackiſh Blue, and it ſo nearly re- 
ſembles Lead that many have miſtaken it for 
that Metal in its native State. It is found in 
large irregular Maſſes, ſometimes of a lami- 
nated Structure, extremely heavy, and very rich 
in Metal, containing often three Fourths of pure 
Silver; but among theſe are uſually found ſome 
of a more debaſed Nature, containing much leſs 
Silver, and diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by their 

20t being malleable and of a paler Colour. 
AxoTHER Appearance of Silver in the State 
of Ore is in browniſh Maſſes, obſcurely tranſ- 
parent, not a little reſembling the coarſer Sorts 
of Amber. Theſe are uſually of an irregular 
Shape, often in the Form of our common Peb- 
bles, but ſometimes flatted and with rugged 
Edges. This Sort of Ore breaks with a ſlight 
Blow, and is allo very rich in Silver, uſually 
-ontaining near two Thirds of its Weight in 
Metal. But there is yet another Appearance of 
Silver Ore, ſuperior to all other Ores in Beauty, 
being a compact Subſtance, of a regular Tex- 
ture, of a very bright Red, a ſmooth even Sur- 
de, and conſiderably pellucid. This very 
| much 
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much reſemb!rs the native Sandarach“, and is 
ſometimes exactly of the fine florid Red of that 
Body, and now and then approaching to a 
Crimſon. 

Tusk are the more uſual Appearances of 
Silver in a State of Ore, but it is found with 
numberleſs accidental Variations; and there are 
Stones of all Colours and Conſiſtences wroughit 
in different Places for the Silver they contain. 
In the Mines of Peru, ſome of the Ores, as 
they are calPd, are grey ſpotted with Blue and 
Red; others have various Shades of Red, with 
Admixtures of Yellow or Brown; and others 
are black, green, or yellow, Some of thele 
are of the Nature of one or other of the Ores 
above deſcribed, only debaſed by adventidious 
Mixtures; the others are Stones wherem native 
Silver is lodged, which are commonly con- 
founded with the reſt under the Name of Silver- 
Ores. The black Ores are the richeſt and moſt 
eaſily wrought, and the Silver they yield is of 
the beſt Sort. The Veins of Silver, of what 
Quality ſoever, are uſually richer in che Middle. 
than towards the Extremitics ; but the richeſt 
Places are thoſe where the Veins interſect. 


* This is a Preparation darach, obtain'd from the 


of Orpiment, and is the ſame Trunk and thick Branches 
with what is otherwiſe call'd of the great Juniper-tree, 


red Arſenic ; but there is alſo by Inciſions made in the 
a white Gum named San- Heats of Summer. 
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Tur moſt celebrated Mines of Peru are thoſe 
of Potofi, which have now been opened above 
two hundred Years, and yet continue to be 
wrought with equal Advantage as when firſt 
diſcover'd ; only with this Difference, that the 
Veins, which were then almoſt on the Surface 
of the Mountain, are now ſunk to prodigous 
Depths, ſome of the Pits or Wells being two 
hundred Fathoms deep, and yet (which is very 
remarkable) not incommoded with Water, 
What renders the working of the Mines ex- 
ceeding dangerous, are the Exhalations ariſing 
trom them, which are even felt on the Outſide, 
and affect Animals that graze in the Neigh- 
bourhood; but within they ſtupify the Miners, 
none of whom can bear ſo poiſonous an Air 
above a Day together. Sometimes it is ſo fatal 
as to kill on the Spot, and oblige them to ſtop 
up the Veins from whence it exhales. The 
Mines of Poteſi are much the leaſt ſubject to 
theſe Vapours, and yet without the Herb Pa- 
raguay, the Infuſion whereof is drank by the 
Miners as we do Tea, theſe Mines muſt ſoon 
be abandoned. Some Millions of Indians have 
periſhed in them, and prodigious Numbers con- 
tue to be deſtroy'd yearly. 

IT is ſaid that the Mines of Petof were ac- 
cidentally diſcover'd by a Native, who purſuing 
his Game up the Mountain, and being like to 
tall, laid hold of a Shrub that grew upon a 
Vein of Silver to ſave himſelf, and happening 
to pull it up by the Roots, he ſpied the pre- 


cious 
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cious Metal underneath. He kept the Thing 
ſecret till he had got Silver enough to enrich 
himſelf and his Family, and then made it known 
to the Spaniards. — This famous Mountain, 
whoſe Treaſure ſeems inexhauſtible, riſes in the 
Form of a Sugar Loaf, is near a Mile high, 
and about three Miles in Circumference at the 
Bottom. But though the Mines of Potoſt (till 
keep up their Reputation, there are ſeveral more 
lately difcover*d, that are ſaid to exceed them 
in Richneſs. Such are thoſe of Oruro, eight 
Leagues from rica, and thoſe of Ollachea near 
Cuſco, open'd in 1712.—lt is remarkable, that 
moſt of the Mines of America are found in cold 
and barren Places. | 

Tur Manner of ſeparating Silver from its 
Marcaſite or Ore is nearly the fame as in Gold“. 
They break the Ore in the Stamping Mill alt 
It is reduced to Powder, and then mix it up 
with Mercury into a Sort of Paſte, which they 
knead in the Troughs nll the Water has by 
degrees waſh'd away all the earthy Particles. 
After this they ſtrain off Part of the Mercury 
from it through a woollen Bag to ſerve again, 
and the reſt is made to evaporate by Fire. The 
Silver that remains behind is, laſt of all, per- 
tectly refined from all heterogeneous Matter by 
a Solution of Lead, which, exhaling from it, 
carries off in Fumes the Copper or other Al- 
lay. 

* How Silver is ſeparated from the Ore in Hungary, 
fee in Vol. I. p. 324. 
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AxoTHER Part of the Riches of Peru are 
its Mines of Quickſilver, which afford ſurpriz- 
ing Quantities of that uſeful Mineral. Thoſe 
of Guancavelica or Oropeſa are the moſt famous, 
and are more conſiderable than the rich Mines 
of Friuli in Europe, of which we have hereto- 
fore given an Account“. Frezzer tells us that 
the Mines of Guancavelica ſupply all the Gold 
and Silver Mills in that Kingdom; but this 
ſeems to be a Miſtake, ſince other Mines are 
wrought which produce Plenty of Quickſilver. 
The Earth containing the Quickſilver is of a 
whitiſh Red, like Bricks half burnt, which be- 
ing pounded is put into an earthen Furnace, 
whoſe Top is vaulted like an Oven. They 
ſpread it on a Layer of common Earth, where- 
with the Grate of the Furnace 1s cover'd, un- 
der which they keep a ſmall Fire made of a 
Shrub they call Icho, which is of ſuch Neceſ- 
ſity in theſe Works, that the cutting it for any 
other Uſe is prohibited for the Space of twenty 
Leagues round. In proportion as the pounded 
Mineral heats, the Mercury rites volatilized into 
Smoke, which finding no vent through the Ca- 
pital of the Furnace, which is exactly Juted, 
cfcapes through a Hole made for that Purpoſe, 
communicating with ſeveral earthen Cucurbits, 
each having a little Water at the Bottom. By 
means of this Water the Smoke is condenſed, 
and the Quickſilver precipitates, and 1s taken 


© See Fel. I. I. p. 320, 
Out 
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out when the Operation is over“. It is remark- 
able in this Proceſs, that the farther the Cucur- 
bits are from the Furnace, the more they are 
fill'd with Quickſilver; and they all grow fo 
hot that they would break, if they were not 
ſprinkled from time to time with Water. — The 
Workmen employ'd in this Buſineſs never hold 
it long, but become paralytic, and die miſera- 
bly+. A Precaution they uſe is to hold a Piece 
of Gold in their Mouth, to imbibe the perni- 
cious Effluvia, and prevent their Paſſage into 
the Body. 

Having been ſo particular in our Account 
of the Gold and Silver of the South Part of 
America, it will not be expected we ſhould fa 
much concerning the baſer Metals, eſpecially 
as we have ſpoken of them ſufficiently in Eu- 
rope. We may juſt obſerve however, that Chili 
abounds with Copper, of which the Spaniards 
make their great Guns for thoſe Parts of their 
Dominions, the Bells of their Churches, and 
Family Utenſils; ſo that ſince the working, of 
the Mines of Chili no Copper has been ſent 
from Spain, as they afford the Indies a ſufficient 
Supply of that Metal. 

As to precious Stones, though we have de- 
ſcribed moſt of them in our Survey of the Eaſt 


* The Reader may ſee + See more of the Ef- 
other Methods of ſeparating feQts of Mercury in the Note, 
Mercury from its Ore, in Vol. I. p. 332. 
Fel. I. p. 195 and 330. 


Indies, 
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Indies“, it is proper to obſerve, that rich Mines 
of Diamonds have lately been diſcover'd in 
Brafil, and Peru is noted for its Emeralds. 
The Ancients indeed, and Pliny in particular, 
miſtakenly reckon'd up various Kinds of Eme- 
ralds+, but the modern Naturaliſts and Jewel- 
lers only know of two, the Oriental and the 
Peruvian, Nay, according to Tavernier, theſe 
two ſhould be reduced to one, v/z. the Pery- 
dian; for he maintains, that there is not, nor 
ever was, any Mine of Emcralds in the Eaft- 
Indies, but that all that are there faund were 
brought from Peru by way of the South-Sea, a 
Commerce having been carried on thither by 
the Peruvians before the Diſcovery of America 
by the Spaniards, However, ſuch Commerce 
not being ſufficiently proved, we may keep to 
the Diſtinction of Oriental and Peruvian me- 
ralds, of which the former are harder, more 
brilliant and tranſparent than the latter: And 
beſides, there are ſuch Quantities brought from 
Peru by the Way of Carthagena, that "they are 
much ſunk in Value and Reputation. 


VEGETABLES. 


£ 2: HERE is no Production of this Kind in 
America that more juſtly deſerves our No- 
tice, than the Tree which yields the celebrated 


See Vol. III. 2. 7—20. 
T See Vol. III. 2. 16, Note, 
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Febrifuge, popularly call'd the Jeſuits Bark. 
It is alſo call'd Quinguina, Kina Kina, and Palo 
de Calenturas, that 1s, Fever-wood, on account 
of its extraordinary Virtue in removing all 
Kinds of intermitting Fevers and Agues. The 
Tree that produces this noble Specific grows 
only in the inland Parts of Peru, on the Moun- 
tains near Loja or Loxa, in the Province of 
Quito; at leaſt the beſt Sort (for there are dif- 
terent Species of this Tree) is no where elle to 
be found, according to the Account of Mr. Ar- 
rot, It is a pretty tall Tree, and has a I runk 
rather bigger than a Man's Thigh, tapering 
from the Root upwards, and free from Branches 
till near the Top, where they ſhoot out as re- 
gularly as if they were lopp'd, forming with 
the Leaves the Figure of a Hemiſphere. The 
Bark is of a blackiſh Colour on the Outſide, 
and ſometimes mix'd with white Spots, from 
whence commonly grows a Kind of Moſs, 
which the Spaniards call Barbas. Its Leaves 
are much like thoſe of our Plum-tree, of a 
darkiſh green Colour on the upper Side, and 
reddiſh on the lower. It bears a red Flower, 
which is ſucceeded by a Sort of Pod, inciofing 
a Seed ſomewhat like a Hop-ſeed ; though Dr. 
Oliver repreſents its Fruit as reſembling a Cheſ- 
nut. The Soil where the beſt Sort thrives is 
generally a reddiſh Earth or rocky Ground, and 
frequently on the Banks of the Rivulets that 
fall from the Mountains. Mr. Arrot 2 

| c 
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that it flouriſhes and bears Fruit at the ſame 
Time all the Year round. 

TRE Bark - Trees do not grow together in 
great Numbers, but are intermix'd with others 
in the Woods. Sometimes indeed it happens 
that Cluſters of them are found together, but 
at preſent they are much ſcarcer than in former 
Times, a great many fine large ones having 
been entirely cut dowa, in order to come at the 
Bark the more caſily. The propereſt Seafon 
for cutting the Bark is from September to Novem- 
ber, the only Time in the Year that there is 
fom- Interiniſſion from Rain in the Mountains. 
Having diſcover'd a Spot where the T recs moſt 
abound, the Workmen build Huts ncar it for 
themſelves, and a large Hut to put the Bark in, 
to preſerve it from the Wet : But they remove 
it from hence as ſoon as poſſible to the neareſt 


Plantation or Farm-houſe in the low Country to 


dry, which 1s done by ſpreading it abroad in 
the open Air, and turning 1t frequently, The 
Indians, who arc the Cutters, are cach provided 
With a large Knife, and a Bag that w I hold 
about * Pounds of gree n "Bart 10 of 
them take ond Tree, from whence th y Cut or 
ſlice down the Bark as far as they can reach 
from the Ground; and then taking Sticks about 
half a Yard long, they tie them to the Tree 
with tough V/ iths at proper Diſtances like the 
Steps of a Ladder, always flicing of the Bark 
as far as they can reach, before they tx a new 
Step. Thus they mount to the Top, the In- 

dian 
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dian below gathering what the other cuts; and 
this they do by turns, going from Tree to Tree, 
till their Bag is full; which, when there is Plen- 
ty of Trees, is generally a Day's Work for one 
Indian. Our Author tells us, that after a Tree 
is ſtripp'd of its Bark, it requires eighteen or 
twenty Years to grow again z which 1s quite dif- 
ferent from Dr. Olli ver's Account, who ſays, it 
grows again in four Month's “. 

Ma. . ;rrot had the Curioſity to ſend a conſi- 
derable Quantity of Bark from the Woods to 
the City of Lexa, where he put it into a large 
open Houſe,” and dried it under Cover, never 
expoſing it either to the Sun or the Air of the 
Night; imagining that the Sun exhaled many 
of its fine Parts, and that the Night-Air was 
very pernicious to it: But he found the Colour 
of the Bark, thus cured, not near ſo bright and 
lively as that dried in the open Air. This beſt 
Sort of Bark, he imagines, will laſt but a ſhort 
Time, or at leaſt it will be extremely hard to 
be got, by reaſon of its Diſtance from inhabited 
Places, the Impenetrability of the Woods where 
It grows, and the ſmall Number of Indians to 
cut it, who by the crucl Uſage of the Spanzards 


Dr. Oliver had his Ac- 
count of the Bark-Tree from 
an Afpatbecary at Cadiz, who 
had been in Peru ; but Mr. 
Arrat relates what he him- 


ſelf had obſerv'd and been 
told whilſt he liv'd in that 
Country. Who is moſt to 
be credited, we leave to the 
Reader's Judgment, 


are 
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are daily diminiſhing, and in a few Years will 

perhaps be extirpated out of that Country. 
I. 1s not certain how the Qualities and Uſe 
of this remarkable Bark came firſt to be known, 
but it is the common Opinion at Loxa that they 
were known to the Indians before ever the Spa- 
niards came amongſt them; and that it was by 
them applied in the Cure of intermitting Fe- 
vers, which are frequent in thoſe wet Parts of 
Peru. According to the Account of the Spa- 
niards, however, the Virtues of the Peruvian 
Bark were diſcovered in the following Manner. 
Near the Town of Loxa (ſay they) was a Lake 
ſurrounded with Quinguina Trees, which being 
blown down or accidentally thrown into the 
Lake communicated a bitter Taſte to the Wa- 
ter, ſo that the Inhabitants, who uſed to drink 
it, could uſe it no longer. But a certain In- 
dian, who had a violent Fever upon him, and 
conſequently an intenſe Thirſt, finding no other 
Water was forced to drink of this, by which he 
was perfectly cured. He related tins Accident 
to ſome of his Neighbours, and ſeveral Perſons 
afflicted with Fevers made the ſame Experiment 
with the ſame Succeſs. Upon this they ſet 
themſelves to diſcover what had given this fe- 
brifugous Quality to the Water of the Lake; 
and found in the firſt Place that a great Num- 
ber of Trees had fallen into it; and, ſecondly, 
that in a Courſe of Years theſe Trees being rot- 
ted in the Water, it loſt its bitter Taſte, and at 
the ſame Time its Virtue ; whence they con- 
ps cluded, 
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cluded, that its Quality was owing to the Trees. 
Then they infuſed all the Parts of theſe Trees in 
Water, and found that their whole Efficacy re- 
ſided in the Bark. This Medicine, however, 
remained a Secret to the Spaniards, till the Vear 
1640, when it was diſcover'd by a Soldier, who 
by its Means had the good Fortune to cure the 
Vice Queen of Peru of an intermittent Fever, 
which had baffled the Skill of her Phyſicians. 
From this Time the Spaniards began to uſe it 
with wonderful Succeſs; and in 1649 Father 
de Lugo, a Jeſuit, then Procurator General ot 
his Order, and afterwards Cardinal, brought it 
to Rome; upon which the Society of Jeſuits 
ſoon raiſed its Reputation in Europe, and got a 
great deal of Money in a ſhort Time, ſelling it 
tor more than its Weight in Gold, and never 
parting with it but in Powder, in order to diſ- 
guiſe it the better. At this Juncture the Phy- 
ſicians were divided with reſpect to the Peru- 
dian Bark, ſome looking on it as a divine Me- 
dicine, whilſt others believed it dangerous, and 
even fatal in many Caſes; but its Reputation 
was only loſt through the Ignorance of the Man- 
ner of preparing and pre ſcribing it; for about 
the Year 1679, Mr. Talbot, an Engliſh Phyſi- 
cian, brought it into Vogue, by the great Num- 
ber of Cures he wrought about the Court and 
City of Paris, with the Powder prepared after 
his Manner; the Secret whereof was afterwards 
made publick, by the Munificence of Louis XIV, 
Vor. III. Ne XLV. E who 
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who rewarded Talbot for the Communication 
with five thouſand Crowns. 

Tue Reputation indeed, which this Medi- 
cine has univerſally obtain'd, has been chiefly 
owing to the judicious and ſucceſsful Experi- 
ments made by the Engliſh Phyſicians : But it 
{till has its Enemies, who pretend that it brings 
on violent Relapſes, or new and incurable Diſ- 
eaſes; ſuch as Cachexies, Tumours of the Feet, 
Dropſies, obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, Oppreſſion of 
the Præcordia, hypocondriac and hyſteric Diſ- 
orders, flow and hectic Fevers, accompanied 
with a Loſs of Strength and Appetite, and 
ſometimes Convulſions and Epilepſies in Chil- 
dren.— Baglivi affirms, that Fevers cured by the 
Bark return in a few Days, or are ſucceeded by 
Aſthma's, Dropſies, flow Fevers, Conſump- 
tions, or other dangerous Diſorders. And in- 
deed many learned and eminent Phyſicians ob- 
Jett againſt the Bark, that its aſtringent and cor- 
roborating Qualities ſuſpend the febrile Com- 
motions, which do not remove the Intermit- 
tents, but induce Relapſes, and perhaps more 
terrible Diſorders. But it is certain, that the 
Peruvian Bark, exhibited duly and in Conjun- 
ction with other ſuitable Remedies, has a Ten- 
dency to remove the Cauſes of Fevers by pro- 
moting Perſpiration, and reſtoring the due Tone 
of the Solids. Beſides (ſays Dr. James) the 
Bark is poſſeſs'd of a bitter Quality, which is 
univerſally allow'd to be a Remedy for Fevers, 
ſince almoſt all Bitters, ſuch as Wormwood, 


Carduus, 
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Carduus, Benedictus, Fumitory, the leſſer Cen- 
taury, and others of a like Nature, are eſteem'd 
excellent Febrifuges. It is to be obſerv'd, how- 
ever, that before the Humours and Viſcera are 
generally diſpoſed to theſe Diſeaſes, the bad 
Humours of the Patient may probably contri- 
bute to their Production. Beſides, it is ſuffi- 
ciently evident, that the moſt efficacious Reme- 
dies, ſuch as Veneſection, Purgatives, Emetic, 
and Opiates, if uſed without Judgment, are e- 
qually pernicious and fatal; ſo that the Bark, 
though ſometimes a dangerous Remedy in Fe- 
vers and other Diſtempers, eſpecially in the 
Hands of an ignorant Phyſician, is a ſafe and 
efficacious Remedy when properly applied. And 
indeed the bad Effects of it do not proceed 
from the Medicine itſelf, but are to be attribu- 
ted to the improper Uſe of it, the Errors of the 
Patient, or ſome Neglect in removing the pec- 
cant Humours of the Prime Vie, which ought 
by all means to be removed before the Bark is 
adminiſter'd. Neither ſhould the Bark be pre- 
ſcribed if the Viſcera are obſtructed with Blood 
Humours, before thoſe Obſtructions are re- 
moved; nor is the Cure of intermittent Fevers 
to be undertaken with the Bark in plethorick 
or hypochondriack Patients, or when critical 
Evacuations of Blood are ſuppreſſed. Caution 
is likewiſe neceſſary if the Patients to whom 
this Febrifuge is given have their Strength and 
Blood exhauſted, if they are liable to exorbi- 
tant Paſſions, or if their Diſorder approaches to 


F. 2 a con- 
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a continual Hectic or flow Fever. If alſo the 
Urine is limpid and without Sediment, it the 
Hypochondria are tumid, or an Autumnal or 
W inter Fever has been long protracted, great 
Diſcretion is likewiſe to be uſed, for in ſuch 
Caſes it 1s beſt to moderate the febrile Com- 
motions by gently evacuating and corroborating 
Medicine, till the Fits ſpontaneouſly cealc, 
either by Change of Place, a more exact Regi- 
men, or the Influence of a warm and ſerene 
Air. As to the Form, (ſay Dr. James) it is 
moſt commodiouſly given in Subſtance in a pro- 
per Vehicle, without any Addition; but if the 
Stomach nauſeate it in this Form, there are 
various Methods of preparing it in a more a- 
greeable Manner. After all, it ought never to 
be given in large Quantities, but rather at ſeve- 
ral times, one or two Scruples only on the in- 
tercalary Day, every three Hours after the Fit, 
drinking after it a ſufficient Quantity of Wa- 
ter, Broth, or Beer. Beſides the pecular febri- 
ſuge Quality of the Bark, it is of peculiar 
Service in ſtopping the Progrels and perfecting 

the Cure of Gangrenes and Mortifications. 
Tuis noble Medicine is fold either in Bark 
or in Powder. If bought in the Bark, it mult 
be choſen dry and compact, ſuch as has never 
been damaged by Wet, and is not too eaſily 
reduced into Powder by breaking. The ſmall 
blackiſh Barks, ſnagreen'd without, and reddiſh 
within, of a bitter diſagreeable Taſte, are = 
mol 
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moſt eſteemed. But this little Sort, which curls 
up like Sticks of Cinnamon, and is ſuppoſed 
to be peel'd off the Branches, Mr. Arrot tells 
us is only the Bark of the younger Trees, which 
twiſts up in that Manner on account of its Thin- 
nefs; for he ſays the Bark of the Branches 
would not anſwer the Trouble and Expence of 
cutting.—As to the Powder, it ought to be well 
ſifted, and bought of Perſons that may be 
truſted, it being ſophiſticated, and the Cheat 
not readily diſcover'd. 

Turk is another Bark call'd Vinter's Bark, 
or Winter's Cinnamon, becauſe brought by Cap- 
tain Minter from the Streights of Magellan, 
where the Tree grows in great Abundance: But 
it is to be obſerv'd, that the wild Cinnamon 
fold in the Shops 1s not the true Cortex Min- 
teranus, though paſs'd off under that Name. 
There are Barks of different Trees, growing 
in very diſtant Places, by outward Appcarance 
ſeeming quite different from each other, and 
even alike with regard to Taſte, ſo that they 
may be uſed as a Succedaneun to each other; 
but the true Winter's Bark 1s much to be va- 
lued beyond the falſe, which is generally ſold 
in the Shops, being far more aromatic, It is 
reſolvent, diſcutient, and ſub-aſtringent; on 
which Account it is fucceſsfully adminiſter'd in 
Diſorders of the Stomach, Crudities, Nauſcas, 
Diarrhœas, and exceſſive Vomitings. To ſtreng- 
then the Stomach it is hkewiſe uſed in the De- 


clenſion and at the End of intermittant Fevers 
E 2 and 
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and it is reckon'd beneficial to ſcorbutic Pa- 
tients. 

We ought not to omit another excellent 
Root growing plentifully in Brazil and Peru, 
namely, Sarſaparilla, which began to be much 


celebrated about the ſame Time with the Gina 


Root, as appears froni an Epiſtle of Yeſalius, 
The Root divides itſelf into a great Number 
of Filaments, ſix or ſeven Feet long, browniſh 
without, and white within, only mark'd with 
two red Streaks; and its Branches creep along 
the Ground, or up the Trunks of other Trees 
like Ivy. Its chief Uſe is in Decoctions and 
Potions for the venereal Diſeaſe, and in fome 
Caſes it is reckon'd to exceed Guaiacum itſelf, 
eſpecially when the Patient is afflicted with 
Rheumatic Pains, owing their original to the 
venereal Infection. It is prepared by cutting 
two Ounces of the Root into ſmall Bits, and 
macerating them a whole Day in ſix Pints of 
Water; which are afterwards to be boil'd over 
a gentle Fire in a double Veſſel well cloſed 


with a Lid, till one Third or one Half be eva- 


porated. Of this Decoction the Patient is to 
take a Glaſs that will hold ten Ounces, very 


early in Bed, and the Courſe is to be continued 


for twenty or four and twenty Days. 
Ix the Southern Parts of America we find ſe- 


veral Trees which furniſh us with healing Me- 


dicines, particularly the Peruvian Balſam. Of 
this there are two Kinds, the white and the 


black; but the former is accounted beſt, and is 


| 
| 
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by way of Eminence call'd Balſam of Incifion, 

becauſe flowing from a large Tree upon making 

' Incifions in the Bark. This Species is limpid, 

of the Conſiſtence of Turpentine, of a fragrant 

Smell, and much ſcarcer and dearer than the 

black Sort; but it is frequently adulterated with 

Venice Turpentine. We have large Quantities 

of the black Sort imported, which is prepared 

by boiling the Branches, Bark, and Leaves of 

the Trees; but this is likewiſe often adulterated, 

which however may be known by its being 

thick and coagulated, and wanting its penetrat- 

ing Taſte and Smell. The true Balſam of 

Peru, if uſed internally, reftores loſt and 1m- 

| pair'd Strength, and being very friendly to the 

nervous Syſtem, powerfully contributes to re- 

| move the Diſorders ariſing from its Weakneſs, 

| The black Peruvian Balſam, according to Geof- 

Frey, is alſo of a warming and ſtrengthening 

| Nature, comforting the Brain and Nerves; and 

it is beneficial in Aſthmas, the Cholic, and Pains 

of the Stomach and Inteſtines. Uſed exter- 

nally it alleviates the Cramp, relieves all Kinds 

of Convulſions, old Achs and Pains, and Con- 

tractions of the Sinews. In Cuts and green 
Wounds it is alſo ſerviceable. 

THe Balfam of Capivi is produced from a 
Tree growing in Brazil, and brought to us 
from Rio de Janeiro and other Places in earthen 
Veſſels. There are two Sorts of it, the one 
very limpid, the other pretty thick, but the 
Difference depends upon the different Seaſons 
ot 
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of gathering it. Hoffman eſteems the limpid 
Kind both for internal and external Purpoſes, 
it being an excellent Liniment for the Con- 
ſolidation of Wounds and Ulcers, and for 
ftrengthening the nervous Parts after they have 
been weaken'd by any Diſeaſe. It is alſo bene- 
ficial when applied to Parts that have been af- 
fe Jed with the Gout, and thereby render'd un- 
fit for Motion. — This Balſam is uſed by the 
Jetos to ſtop the Blood after Circumciſion. 

To theſe we may add the Balſam of Tolu, 
the Produce of a Tree growing in Terra Firma, 
of a tough reſinous Conſiſtence, of a yellowiſh 
Colour, of an highly fragrant Smell, and aro- 
matic Taſte. This is an excellent pectora Me- 
dicine, and conſequently of great Service in all 
Diſorders of the Lungs, as Coughs, Aſthmas, 
and Conſumptions; and what renders it {till 


more valuable is, that jt has no nauſeous only | 


Taite, which is the Cale of mot other native 
Balfams. With Sugar and the Volk of an Egg 
it mM: ikes an agreeable Emulſion; and it is 
reckon'd reflorative if taken inw ardly, and de- 
terges and eb Wounds if applied ex- 
ternally. Ir ſtrengthens the Nerves, and is good 
againſt a humatiſm and Sciatica. In Taſte 
and Smell reſ-mbles the Balm of Gilead, and 
as it gs old it becomes friable, and aſſumes 
the Con'itence of a dry Balſam. 

Cuers is ſtill to be mention'd a very cele- 
brd Plant of the Shrub Kind growing in 
one Parts of South America, eſpecially Para- 

| guay, 
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guay, by which Name it is call'd, though bet- 
ter known amongſt us under the Denomination 
of South-Sea Tea. Its uſual Height is about a 
Foot and a half, its Branches are very ſlender, 
and its Leaves like thoſe of Sena. It may be 
look*d upon indeed as a Sort of occidental Tea, 
which, like the oriental, is infuſed in hot Wa- 
ter, and communicates to it a Colour and Smell 
nearly like thoſe of the beſt Tea brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, Of this Plant there are two 
Kinds, the one call'd Paraguay, the other Ca- 
mini, which laſt is moſt efteem'd, and ſold for 
a Third more than the other. The firſt is 
chiefly uſed by Domeſticks and Slaves, but the 
latter is the Drink of the richeſt People; and 
both are of ſo much Uſe, and eſteem'd of fuch 
Neceſſity, that no body in that Part of America 
will live without them. In the Mines of Potoſi 
(as we have already obſerv'd) the poor Slaves 
could not live without a conſtant Supply of Pa- 
raguay, Which is their Remedy againit the mi- 
neral Steams that otherwiſe would ſuffocate 
them; and it is faid that no Servant will en- 
gage himſelf with a Maſter but on Condition 
that he have Paraguay for his uſual Drink.— 
This Plant makes a very conſiderable Article 
in the Commerce of that Part of the World, 
and paſſes almoſt wholly through the Hands of 
the Jeſuits. The Uſe of it began once to ob- 
tain in England, and ſeem'd to be approved of 
as well as Tea; but of late Years it has not 
been much regarded, The Preparation of 5 
Os an 
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and the making it into Drink, is much the 
ſame with that of Tea, except that both the 
Leaves and Wood are uſed, and the Liquor 
drank immediately out of the Veſſel it is made 
in, which the Company fuck through a Silver 
or Glaſs Tube, handed round from one to an- 
other. It is farther to be obſerv'd, that be- 
ſides the Virtues of the Eaſtern Tea, the Ame- 
ricans attribute another to theirs, viz. that of 
purifying all Kinds of Water, how foul and 
corrupt ſoever; ſo that in the Deſarts they 
croſs from Buenos Ayres to Peru and Chili, they 
make uſe of it to ſweeten the bad Water they 
meet with, and drink it without any Injury. In 
the Scurvy and putrid Fevers it is alſo reckon'd 
a fovereign Remedy. 

Non ſhould we forget the American Wood 
call'd Brazil, commonly fuppoſed to have had 
its Name from that Country, though Huet 
ſhews it was known many Years before Brazil 
was diſcover'd. It is variouſly denominated, 
according to the Places whence it is brought, 
as Fernambuco, Japan, the Antilles, &c. but it 
always grows in a dry barren Soil, and even in 
the Middle of Rocks. The Tree is tall, uſually 
crooked and knotty, and has a Bark of a ſur- 
proving Thickneſs. It bears Flowers of a very 

autiful Red, which ſmell agreeably, and are 
ſaid to ſtrengthen the Brain. The Wood it- 
ſelf is very heavy, crackles much in the Fire, 
and ſcarce raiſes any Smoke, by reaſon of its 
extreme Dryneſs. That of Fernambuco is 

| | eſteemed 
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eſteemed the beſt, and it is to be choſen in thick 
Pieces, cloſe, ſound, and ſuch as being chew'd 
taſtes ſomething like Sugar.—It takes a good 
Poliſh, and is much uſed in turn'd Works, but 


more frequently in Dying, as it gives a red Co- 


lour, though none of the moſt laſting. In 
Medicine it is reckon'd to mitigate the Heat of 
Fevers, and is ſtrengthening and reſtringent. 
Many more Productions of the vegetable 
Kind in this Part of the World are very re- 
markable, particularly a large prickly Shrub, 
as thick as a Man's Leg, and growing to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, but bearing nei- 
ther Leaf nor Fruit.-—The Mammee is a tall 
ſtrait-bodied Tree, without Knots or Limbs 
for ſixty or ſeventy Feet, but afterwards ſpread- 
ing into ſeveral ſmall Branches, growing thick 
and cloſe together. Its Bark is of a dark-grey 
Colour, thick and rough ; its Fruit bigger than 
a Quince, round, and cover'd with a thick Rind. 
When the Fruit is ripe the Rind is yellow, and 
will peel off like Leather, but before it is brit- 
tle. Under the Rind the Pulp is alſo yellow, 
and in the Middle are two large Stones, flat- 
tiſh, and each of them much bigger than an 
Almond. The Fruit ſmells well, angghe Taſte 
is not diſagreeable. 
In Terra Firma there are ſeveral Sorts of 
Mangrove Trees, which we think it proper to 
take notice of, beſides thoſe we have mention'd 


in Africa. They are black, red, and white, 


the firft of which is largeſt, being as big as 
„ many 
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many of our Oaks, and to the Height of about 
twenty Feet very ſerviceable Timber, but ex- 
traordinary heavy, and therefore not much uſed 
in Building.— The red Mangrove grows com- 
monly by the Sea- ſide, or by Creeks and Rivers, 
and proceeds from ſeveral Roots, which about 
eight or ten Feet from the Ground join into 
one Trunk or Body, ſo that the Tree ſeems to 
be ſupported by ſo many artificial Stakes. The 
Inſide of the Bark is red, and is much uſed in 
the Weſt Indies for tanning of Leather.— The 
white Mangrove does not grow ſo large as the 
other Sort, nor is it of any great Uſe. 

We ſhall conclude this Article with the De- 
ſcription of a very uſeful Tree, viz. the Cacao 
or Chocolate Nut- tree, which is found in ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Weſt Indies. but no where ſo 
plentifully as on the Coaſt of the Carracas. 
This Tree nearly reſembles our dwarf Apple- 
tree both in Body and Branches; but the Leaf, 
which is of a deep Green, is conſiderably broader 
and longer. The Nuts, which are of the Co- 
lour and about the Size of an Almond, hang 
fifteen or ſixteen together by a ſmall ſtringy 
Film, incloſed in a Pod ſhaped like a large Cu- 
cumber, and pointed at the upper End. When 
the Pod is ripe it is of a beautiful yellow Co- 
lour, intermix'd with blood-red Streaks; but 
when dried it ſhrivels up, and turns to a deep 
Brown. The Juice expreſſed from the muci- 
laginous Pulp contain'd in the Huſk of theſe 
Nuts reſembles Cream, and is poſſeſs'd of a 

grateful 
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grateful Taſte and cordial Quality; and the 
Nuts themſelves are ſaid to be ſo nutritive, that 
an Ounce of them contains more real Nouriſh- 
ment than a whole Pound of Beef. The Tree 
is difficult to cultivate, and the Climate it grows 
in ſo warm, that, to guard it from the Sun, it 
is planted in the Shade of another Tree, call'd 
Mother of Cacao; and the Profit ariſing from 
the Fruit is fo conſiderable, that we are told 
ſome of the Spaniards make five thouſand 
Pounds Sterling per Annum trom one Planta- 
tion of Cacao's. In ſome Parts of America the 
Nuts are uſed by the Natives as Money, twelve 
or fourteen being eſteem'd equivalent to a Spa- 
wiſh Real, or about ſeven Pence Sterling. 
Wuar renders the Cacao-Nut moſt famous 
is its being the principal Ingredient in Choco- 
late, a factitious Subſtance rſt brought from 
America into Europe by the Spaniards about the 
Beginning of the laſt Century. Some diſſolve 
this Subſtance in Water, others in Milk, and 
others in Wine; but Water ſeems to be the 
beſt Vehicle for it, as the moſt proper to di- 
{tribute its nutritive Parts, and to promote Di- 
geſtion. The Compoſition of Chocolate makes 
it chiefly proper for Perſons of cold Conſtitu- 
tions, for old People, for thoſe who have their 
Strength impair*d by repeated Watchings, and 
for thoſe who travel in cold Mornings. As it 
is of an oily and tenacious Nature, Dr. Cheyne, in 
his Eſſay on Health, thinks it ſhould not be 


uſed by the Weak and Infirm, either as an Ali. 
Vol. IV. Ne 45. F ment 
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ment or a Medicine; but he grants that it may 
produce all the Effects of a ſalutary Food in 
vigorous and ſtrong Conſtitutions. It is con- 
firm'd by the Experience of many Phyſicians, 
that in hectic, ſcorbutic, and catarrhous Diſ- 
orders, Chocolate is a wonderful Remedy, ha- 
ving wrought a Cure when all other Means 
have proved ineffectual : And Hofman affirms, 
that Chocolate prepared with Water contributes 
much to the Cure of melancholic Diſorders, 
ariſing from too weak and lax a State of the 
Nerves, eſpecially if we add to it a few Drops 
of Efence of Amber. Dr. Stubbs, in the Phi- 
.:/ophical Tranſactions, affirms, (and Dr. James 
is of the fame Opinion) that well-prepared Cho- 
colate is an excellent Diet for thoſe who are 
icorbutic, afflicted with the Stone or arthritic 
Pains, and to prevent Convulſions; and yet 
ſome of the beſt Phyſicians have obſerved that 
rinking Chocolate to Exceſs contributes to the 
Formation of Stones, eſpecially in the Gall- 
Bladder. It is agreed, however, that a Man in 
perfect Health may drink as much Chocolate 
as he has an Appetite for, provided he finds 
himſelf refreſh'd, and his Stomach not over- 
loaded. In hot and ſanguine Conſtitutions the 
*mmoderate Uſe of this Liquor, by inſpiſſating 
che Blood and rendering it leſs fit for Circula- 
tion, produces Inflammations of the Viſcera, 
Fevers, and Apoplexies. On account of the 
Quantity of Sugar that enters the Compoſition 
vi Chocolate, it ought to be avoided by _ 

| Who 
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who are ſubject to hypoch ondriac Flatulencies; 
and the — ariſing from the immo- 
derate Uſe of this Drink, conſider'd as prepar'd 
with warm Water, are plain to every one who 
reflects, that the frequent Uſe of warm Water 
relaxes the Organs of Digeſtion, and the Solids 
in general, and muſt conſequently prove per- 
n ĩcious. 

Tux Method of making Chocolate, now ufed 
by the Spaniards in America, is firſt to dry the 
Fruit in the Sun, then to take out the Kernels 
and roaſt them at the Fire in an Iron Pan 
pierced full of Holes, and afterwards grind 
them on a Marble-Stone, till they are brought 
to the Conſiſtence of a — mixing with them 
a Quantity of Sugar, ſome long Pepper, and 
Vanilla, or Vanelloes, a little black Seed, that 
gives the Chocolate an agreeable Flavour. Some 
add Cinnamon, Cloves, and Aniſe, and even 
Muſk and Ambergriſe if they love Perfumes. 
— What is made in Spain differs ſomething 
from that made in the Weſt Indies, two or three 
Kinds of Flowers being added, beſides Hazle- 
nuts and Almonds; and they frequently work 
their Paſte with Orange-Water, which they 
think gives it a greater Firmneſs and Conſiſt- 
ence. Sometimes the Cakes are made up of 

1 the Nut without any Admixture, thoſe that utc 
| it being left to add what Quantity they pleaſe 
of Sugar, Cinnamon, Ec. And this plain Me- 
thod is uſually follow'd in England, except that 
ſometimes Sugar and ſometimes Vanelloes are 


© 2 added, 
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added, ſcarce any other Ingredients being 
known amongſt us. — It is ſaid that in New 
Spain there is ſuch a Quantity of Chocolate 
made as to uſe annually twelve Millions of 
Pounds of Sugar. 


ANIMALS. b 


13 HE New World affords the curious Na- 

turaliſt a vaſt Variety of remarkable Ani- 
mals, and eſpecially the Southern Parts of it, 
where we find the Mantegar, deſcribed by Dr. 


Tyſon as about the Bigneſs of a Maſtiff Dog, 


with a Head fourteen Inches long, and ſome- 
thing refembling that of a Horſe. It has large 
Noftrils, and its Noſe is depreſſed lower than 


the upper Jaw. It has a large Tuft of Hair 


on the Forehead and under the Chin, and its 
Fore-feet exactly reſemble Hands, having long 
and thick Fingers and a Thumb, the Nails 
whereof are flat, but thoſe of the hinder Toes 
are not ſo. The Fore-part of its Body and the 
Inſide of its Arms and Legs are almoſt bare of 
Hair, but the Outſide is cover'd with Hair, 
which is of a motley brown and Olive Colour. 
It has a Navel, and Paps on the Breaſt, feeds 
chiefly on Fruits, and will fit and fupport itſelf 
by a Stick in one Hand, and drink out of a Cup 
heid in the other, It has two long Tuſks in the 


an los An). has no Tail, and is a very fierce 


laſcivious Animal. 
Tat 
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Tur Cuandu of Braffl, according to Dr. Ty» 
fon, is a Sort of Porcupine, deſcribed by Mar- 
grave and Nieuboff, which has but four Toes 
on the fore Feet and five on the hinder ones ; 
ſo that, as Margrave obſerves, for Want of 
what may be call'd the Thumb, it is but flow 
in climbing Trees ; but has a way of twiſting. 
its Tail about a Bough, and thereby frequently 
ſaves itſelf from falling. — The Tamandua, an- 
other Animabof Braſil, has only four Toes be- 
fore, but five behind, and alſo makes. ule of: 


his Tail in climbing; 


Taz Coati Mondi of Brafil is repreſented dif- 
ferently by different Writers, but is uſually ſaid 
to have a Snout about a Foot long, ſmall Eyes 
like a Pig, round Ears like a Rat, and Hands. 
like thoſe of a Monkey. Its Hairs are ſhort, 
rough, and of a blackiſh Colour on the Back, 
the reſt of the Body having a Mixture of Black. 
and Red. This Animal is rank'd by Dr. Ty/or : 
among the Number of thoſe he chuſes rather to 
call four-handed than: four-footed,. of which 
ſome have no. Thumb on the fore Feet, and 
others none on the hinder Feet. Of the former 
Sort he reckons the Vantrevan, (as it was called 
by the Perſon who ſhew'd it in London) which 
is a beautiful Creature, has a.long Tail, and is 
very briſk and nimble. 

Tux Patte, or Sluggurd, is likewiſe: one of 
this Kind of Animals, having a Head not unlike 
an:Ape's, and (as — iays) two Teats 

2 on 
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on the Breaſt ; but it has only three Claws on 
each Foot, with very long Nails, like the Ta- 
mandua. Tt has its Name from the Slowneſs of 
its Motion, which (ſays Coetlogon) is like that 
of Auxiliaries going to fight, for he ſcarce ad- 
vances ten Steps in a whole Day. When he 
aſcends a Tree, he does not leave it till he has 
devour'd both the Fruit and the Leaves, and 
then comes down in good Plight, but grows 
lean before he gets up another, if he does not 
periſh with Hunger. 

Tat Opoſſum, which is a Native of Braſil 
and other Parts of America, is a very remarkable 
Animal, in Shape and Size like a Badger, but 
of a lighter Colour, and with a longer Tail. 
What is moſt wonderful in this Creature, is 
the Bag or Purſe in the Skin of its Belly, to 
which its young ones retire and hide them- 
ſelves in caſe of Danger. In the male Opoſſum 
however this Pouch is not diſcernible, only the 
Skin in that Place, according to Dr. Tyſon's 
Obſervation, ſeem*d to be looſer, ſo that he 
could thruſt it in with his Finger, and by 
turning it round form a Sort of Bag, but 
which, on withdrawing his Finger, returned 
to its former Poſition ; and for this Reafon 
the Doctor leaves it as an uncertain Point, to 
be determined by thoſe who live where: theſe 
Animals are bred, whether this Part of the 
Skin is capable of being form'd upon Occa- 
ſion into a Pouch, and whether they ever ob- 


ſerve 
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ſerve the male Opoſſum to receive the Young 
as the Female does“. 

PerHaes the Reader will not be diſpleaſed 
if we are a little more particular in our Ac- 
count of an Animal ſo remarkable, which we 
ſhall chiefly take from the Doctor already cited, 
and Mr. Cowper, who have both publiſh'd their 
anatomical Obſervations on the Opoſſum in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. That which Dr. Jen 
diſſected, {whereof we have given a Figure 
drawn from the Life) meaſured two Feet ſeven 
Inches from the Extremity of the Noſe to the 
Tip of the Tail, the Length of the Head was 
ſix Inches, that of the Tail twelve, and the 
Circumference of the Body fifteen Inches and a 
half when dead, but when alive and well it 
ſeem'd much thicker, Its fore Legs were fix 
Inches long, the hinder ones only four and a 
half, and the Tail near the Root was three 
Inches in Compaſs. The Apertures of the Eye- 
lids were not horizontal, but lying in a ſtrait 
Line from the Eyes to the Noſe. The Ears 
were not ſharp, but of a roundiſh Figure, and 
about an Inch and a half in Length, which was 
almoſt the Dimenſion of the Mouth when 


* Dr. Derham, ſpeaking Fi, (from Oppian) which 
of the Care that Animals upon any Storm or Danger 
have of their Young, men- receives its young ones into 
tions the Opaſſum and its cu- its Belly: And the ſame is 
rious Bag, quoting Dr. Ty- ſaid of the Squatina — 


fon, as we have done; who Glaucus. 


alſo takes notice of the Deg- 
| | open'd 
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en'd, from one Corner to the Extremity of 
the Noſe. The hinder Feet had four Fingers 
armed with long crooked Nails, and a perfect 
Thumb, ſet off at a diſtance from the Range 
of the other Fingers, as in a human Creature ; 
and the fore Feet had five long Claws or Fin- 
gers, equally ranged with each other, and a 
hooked Nail at the End of each Finger. This 
Formation of the Legs, Feet, and Nails, ſeems 


very advantageous to the Animal in chmbing 


up Trees, which it does very nimbly in Pur- 
ſnit of Birds, a Prey it is extremely fond of, 
though that is not its only Food. Theſe Fin- 
gers and Claws are naked, and without Hair; 
the Skin being of a reddiſh Colour. The Palms, 
if dilated, which the Creature does in climbing; 
are large, but ſo contrived as to be _— of 


Contraction, which is likewiſe the Caſe in its 


walking; and that the Palms might be the bet- 
ter defended from Injury, at the ſetting on of 
each Toe there is in the Palms a protuberant, 
fleſhy, and almoſt cartilagmous Body. In feed- 
ing it makes uſe of its tore Feet to bring the 
Food to its Mouth, as Creatures of the Monkey 
and Squirrel Kind. The Tail is without Hair 
except for a little way near the Root, from 
whence it tapers to the Extremity, and is co- 
ver'd with a regular Order of ſmall whitiſh 
Scales, which for the moſt part are of an oblong 
hexagonal Figure. Between each there is ob- 
ſervable ſmall Skin or Membrane, in which 
they are fix*d, and which is of a darker Colour. 

The 
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The Ears of this Creature are bare and with- 
out Hair, and, though ſoft and ſlender, and in 
Colour and Subſtance almoſt reſembling the 
Wing of a Bat, are erect, and of an oval Fi- 
gure. Its upper Jaw is ſomewhat longer than 
the under, its Eyes ſmall, black, vivid, and 
exerted when alive, but very much ſunk when 
dead. The Neck is ſhort, the Breaſt broad, 
and it has Whiſkers like thoſe of a Cat. On 
its Back and Sides it is of an Aſh-Colour, or 
dappled with black. Hairs in Spots intermix'd 
with white, but its Belly is more of an Amber 
Colour, 

Uno the Belly, between the two hinder 
Legs, is a Slit or Aperture, about two Inches 
long, but capable of greater Extenſion, by di- 
lating it with the Fingers; and this the Animal 
can fo exactly cloſe and contract, that the Eye 
does not readily diſcern it. On each Side of 
it there is a Reduplication of the Skin inwards, 
which forms a hairy Bag, though the Hairs are 
very thinly ſet, ſo that the Skin is almoſt every 
where to be diſcover'd. This is the Marſu- 
pium, Bag, or Purſe, already ſpoken of, which 
all Authors agree is intended to preſerve the 
Animal's Young, and ſecure them againſt Dan- 
ger; and the Contrivance of Nature in form- 
ing and adapting this Part to that End is admi- 
rable, there being two ſtrong Bones, not to be 
met with in any other Skeleton, which have 
no Motion nearer or farther from each other, 
but ſtand always at an equal Diſtance and theſe 
Bones 
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Bones are furniſh'd with four Pair of Muſcles, 
over which runs another Pair, which perform 
the Office of a Pulley. In the male Opoſſum, 
which Mr. Cowper diſſected, the Marſupium 
was not perceptible, nor the Muſcles belonging 
to it ; but that Gentleman, as well as Dr. Ty- 
ſon, obſerv'd the Bones juſt mention'd, and 
Muſcles running from them to the hinder 
Legs, which are undoubtedly ſerviceable to the 
Creature in drawing up its Body. This Mar- 
ſupium, the Doctor found, is a membranous 
Body, not very thick, though conſiſting of ſe- 
veral Coats, which perform the Office of Mo- 
tion and Secretion; for the Cavity of the Pouch 
is ſomewhat hairy, and the Doctor obſerved 
the Hairs matted together by a yellowiſh Sub- 
ſtance, which ouzed out of the cutaneous 
Glands. This Liquor, diſcharged into the 
Pouch from the glandulous Coat, was of a 
ſtrong Scent, and had more of the peculiar F#- 
tor of the Animal than any Part beſides ; but 
after the Skin, together with the Pouch, had 
been kept for ſome Days, and was grown dry, 
there was ſo great an Alteration in the Smell, 


that what was before very diſagreeable, was 
now become a perfect Perfume, reſembling ex- 


actly the Smell of Muſk. In this Pouch moſt 
Authors place the Mamme or Teats, but Dr. 
Tyſon found none, nor even on the outward 
Skin, as is uſual in other multiparous Animals; 
though he imagines the Opoſſum, the Subject of 
his Diſſection, might never have had a LO, 
an 
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and for that Reaſon the Teats might eſcape his 
Notice. 

Tu Opoſſum being a carnivorous Animal, 
and particularly fond of Birds, is endued by Na- 
ture with a Faculty of twiſting its Tail about a 
ſmall Branch of a Tree, and thereby ſtretching 
itſelf out to rob a Neft, or obtain its deſired 
Food: Nay, by this Means it may be ſaid to 
fly; for hanging thus by the Tail, and ſwing- 
ing its Body to and fro, it can fling itſelf into 
a neighbouring Tree, where its Tail is ſure to 
faſten on the firſt Bough it meets with, if it 
otherwiſe miſſes its Footing ; and its hinder 
Feet being made like Hands, and furniſh'd 
with a Thumb, it thereby the more readily 
raiſes its Body. 

AnoTHER Thing obſervable in this Animal 
is, that when it 1s in Health there runs a ſmall 
Edging round the Verge of the Ear, of a per- 
fect Milk-white Colour; but this Part of the 
Ear being very thin and tender, it is eaſily af- 
fected by Cold or Illneſs, and then becomes 
Jagged or crumpled, and the Whiteneſs diſap- 
pears: And it is on this account that Margrave, 
in his ee e of the Tai ibi of Braſil, (which 
Dr. Yyſan takes to be the male Opoſſum) ſays it 
has white Ears“; not that the whole Ear is 
white, but only the Edges. 


#* Margrave's Words are, les, graciles, albas, teneras ut 
It has aures ſubrotundas, mei- charta. | 


IT 
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IT would be tedious to give the Doctor's 
whole Account of his Obſervations on the Opo/- 
ſum he diſſected, though we would not willing- 
ly omit any Particular that might be entertain- 
ing. We therefore add, what ſeems a peculiar 
Proviſion made by Nature for the Safety of the 
Animal, that the Vertebræ of the Neck are fo 
ſtrongly and cloſely lock*d into each other, that 
though each of them may be reckon'd large in 
itſelf, yet thus articulated they do not make full 
two Inches in Length ; which Thickneſs and 
Strength of theſe Vertebræ, as well as thoſe of 
the Thorax and Loins, and the prominent bony 
Ridge in the Cranium, ſo well ſecure its Neck, 
Back, and Head, that there would be no Dan- 
ger of breaking any of them, if in jumping 
trom Bough to Bough it ſhould happen to fall 
to the Ground, 

We come now to an Animal of ſuch a Mag- 
nitude and Strength, as, if not atteſted by Au- 
thors of unqueſtionable Veracity, we ſhould 
not have ventur'd to deſcribe or mention. This 
is the Cuntur or Condor of Peru, which Sir Hans 
Sloane (from the Account of Captain Strong, 
Commander of a Soutb-Sea Ship) has taken-no- 
tice of in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. This 
is an Animal of the teather*'d Race, and of ſuch 
an amazing Bigneſs, that the Captain's Men, who 
ſhot one and meaſured it, found it was ſixteen 
Feet from the Extremity of one Wing to the 
other. One cf its Feathers was two Feet four 
Inches long, the Quill-Part near fix Inches, its 
| Weight 
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Weight three Drams and above ſeventeen 
Grains, and was concave on one Side and con- 
vex on the other. The Seamen ſhot it as it 
fat on a Clift by the Sea-ſide, and eat it, taking 
it for a Species of Turkey. They were told 
by the Spaniards that they were afraid of theſe 
Birds, leſt they ſhould prey upon or injure their 


Children. 


To this Account it ſeems proper to add the 
Teſtimony of Acoſta and Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 
who ſay that the Fowls corruptly call'd Condor 
by the Spaniards meaſured fifteen or ſixteen 
Feet from the End of one Wing to the other; 
and that their Beak is ſtrong enough to tear off 
the Hide or rip open the Bowels of an Ox. 
Two of them will attack a Cow or Bull, and 
devour him; and it has happen'd that one of 
them has aſſaulted and eaten Boys of ten or 
twelve Years of Age. But it is obſerv'd, that 
Nature, to temper and allay their Fierceneſs, 
has denied them the Talons which are given to 
the Eagle, their Feet being tipp'd with Claws 
like a Hen, They are black and white, like a 
Magpye, and on the fore Part of their Head 
have a Comb not pointed like that of a Cock, 
but rather even, in the Form of a Razor. It 
is very well, ſays our Author, there are but few 


of them, otherwiſe they would much deſtroy 


the Cattle“. 
Dr. Derham obſerves, have commonly fewer 


that Creatures leſs uſeful, or Young, or ſeldomer bring 


by their Voracity pernicious, forth; of which many In- 
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In Braſil we find a great Number of curious 
Birds, particularly the Aubima, or Unicorn Bird, 
fo call'd becauſe it has a Horn two or three 
Inches long growing out of its Forehead, but 
blunt and brittle, and therefore of no Defence 
to the Creature.—There is alſo the Toukan, of 
the Bigneſs of a Wood-Pigeon, of a perfect 
jet Black all over, except under the Belly, where 
It is of a fine Yellow, and round its Neck is a 
ſmall Circle of Red. The Natives bedeck 
themſelves with the Feathers of this Bird, on 
occaſion of Feſtivals, Dancing- Matches, or other 
Rejoicings. But what is moſt remarkable is, (if 
the Account may be credited) that the Bird's 
Bill 1s larger than its whole Body, being about 
a Span long, yellow without and red within.— 
Another Bird of Braſil is call'd the Cocoi, which 
1s ſhaped much like our Storks, and has a moſt 
curious Variety of Colours on its Feathers, — 
The Guara, which the Europeans call the Sea- 
Curlew, is ſurprizing for its often changing its 
Colour, being firſt black, then aſh-colour'd, 
next white, afterwards ſcarlet, and laſtly crim- 
lon, which grows deeper and richer the longer 
the Bird lives. —Parrots, Parroquets, and va- 


ſtances might be given in 
voracious Beaſts and Birds, 
but there is one (ſays he) 
very peculiar, which is the 
Cuntur of Pers, a moſt per- 
nicious Bird, aud therefore 


very rare, being ſeldom ſeen; 
and only juſt enough of them 
to keep up the Species, 
but nat to over Charge the 
World, 


rious 
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rious Birds of the ſame Species, are there as 
common as we have Pigeons; and though ſome 
of them are moſt beautifully feather'd, they are 
in too great Plenty to be eſteem'd by the Na- 
tives, except now and then to uſe their Fea- 
thers as Ornaments.— Of the extable Fowls they 
have Turkeys very large and elicious; and the 
ſame may be ſaid of their other Kinds of Poul- 
try, eſpecially a white Sort of Hens, whole 
Feathers they dye of a fine Green, and mix 
with thoſe of other Birds, which they wear a- 
bout their Heads and Middle. They have like- 
wile Plenty of Ducks and ſuch-like Water- 
Fowl, but it is ſaid the Braſilians will not eat 
them, thinking them infefious : Neither will 
they eat any Kind of Eggs, eſtecming them 
unwholſome, if not poiſonous; and are fur- 
priſed to ſee the Europeans ſo fond of them, 
and eat them without Injury —The Bats of 
Brafil (like thoſe cf the Eaſt Indies) are re- 
ported to be of a prodigious Size, and ſo bold 
and dangerous, that they will get into Houſes 
in the Night, and ſuck the Blood of Perſons 
whom they find aſleep. —T heir Bees are ſmaller 
than ours, and with their Wax they cover and 
preſerve their fine Feathers from being gnaw'd 
by Worms or Inſects. 

We think the ſeveral Species of Sheep to 
be met with in Peru are worthy the Notice of 
the Curious, particularly thoſe call'd Llama”s by 
the Natives. Their Heads are ſmall in Pro- 
portion to their Bodies, ſomewhat reſembling 
G 2 both 
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both that of a Horſe and a Sheep. but the up- 
per Lip is cleft in the Middle, like that of a 
Hare, through which they can ſpit from them 
to the Diſtance of ten Paces; and this Spittle, 
it is faid, if it falls on any one's Fleſh, makes 
a reddiſh Spot, which is follow'd by an into- 
lerable Itching. Their Necks are long, bowing, 
downwards like the Camel's; which Animal, 
except the Bunch on the Back, they pretty much 
reſemble. Their Height 1s from four Feet to 
tour and a half, and they generally carry a hun- 
dred Weight, walking with their Heads erect, 
looking grave and majeſtic, and with fuch a 
regular Pace that it is ſcarce to be alter'd by 
beating. Theſe Sheep eat but little, and ſel- 
dom or never drink, ſo that they are very eaſily 
kept, grazing upon a ſhort Herb like a Ruſh, 
with which-the Mountains of that Country are 
cover'd. It ſeems they are uſed by the Spa- 
niards in the Mines to carry Ore to the Mills; 
and when they are once acquaintsd with their 
Stage, they want no Guide or Driver. Above 
the Foot they have a Spur, which they make 
uſe of to hold by among the Rocks, ſo that 
they are wonderfully ſure-footed. Their Wool 
has a ſtrong Scent, and ſomewhat diſagreeable 
it is long, white, grey, and fine. | 

Tus Vicunna's of Peru are ſhaped much like 


the Llama's, only they are ſmaller and nim 


bler, and their W ool being extraordinary fine is 
very much valued. Theſe Creatures are ſome- 
times hunted in the following Manner: Many 


Indians 


— . 
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Indians get together to drive them into ſome nar- 
row Paſs, where they have made Ropes faſt 
acroſs, three or four Feet from the Ground, on 
which are hung Bits of Wool and Cloth. At 
the Motion of. theſe the Animals are fo 
frighten'd, that they dare not go any farther; 
ſo that they crowd together, and the Hunters 
kill them with Stones made faſt to the End of 
leather Thongs. If any of thoſe Creatures 
call'd Guanaco s happen to be amongſt them, 
they leap over the Cords, and the Vicunna's fol- 
low them. The Guanaco's are larger and more 
2 and in ſome Parts are call'd Vica- 
cha g. 5 

Or the Animals found on the Coaſts of Ame- 


rica, particularly Braſil, Terra Firma, and many 


of the neighbouring Iſlands, we know of none 
more delerving the Attention of the Curious 
than the Turtle or Tortoiſe, But it is to be ob- 
ſerv*d there are two Kinds of Tortoiſes, the 
Land and the Sea Tortoiſe; and this latter 
again is of various Kinds, but it is only one 
Sort, call'd the Caret or Caretta, which tur- 
niſhes that beautiful Shell* ſo much admired 
in Europe. This is othcwiſe call'd the Fawwk's- 
6:1] Tortoiſe, whoſe Shell is thick, and conliſts 


* Mr. Cateſdy obſerves, ture, but cover'd on the Out- 
that the hard ſtrong Cover- fide with Scales, or rather 
ing which incloſes all Sorts Plates, of a horny Subſtance, 
of '! ortoiſes is very impro- which the Workmen call 
perly cail'd a Shell, being Tortoiſe. Hell. 
of a perfect bony Contex- 
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of two Parts, the one covering the Back, the 
other the Belly, and the two are join'd together 
at the Sides by ſtrong Ligaments, which yet 
allow of a little Motion. In the fore Part is 
an Aperture for the Head and fore Legs, and 
behind for the hind Legs and Tail. We are 
told that the under Shell alone 1s uſed, which 
they ſeparate from the upper by making a 


little Fire underneath, and as ſoon as it is warm 


it is eaſily taken off in Lamine or Leaves with 
the Point of a Knife, withont killing the A- 
nimal, which (it is faid) being turn'd to Sea 
again acquires a new Shell. Theſe Leaves are 
thirteen in Number, eight of them flat, and 
five a little bent; and four of the flat ones are 
ſometimes a Foot long, and fix or ſeven Inches 
broad. The beſt Tortoiſe ſhell is thick, clear, 
tranſparent, and ſprinkled with Brown and 
White; but when uſed in Marquetry, and ſuch- 
like Works, the Workmen give it what Colour 
they pleaſe by laying colour'd Leaves under- 

neath it. | 
Or the ſeveral Kinds of Tortoiſes only one 
of them is eatable, which is call'd the Green 
Tortoiſe, its Fat being of a iſh Coleur, 
The Method of taking them is to obſerve their 
Tracks in the Sea Sands, and the next Night 
fit up to watch, and turn them on their Backs, 
for then they are quite helplefs. Their Blood 
is cold.; and Mr. Smith informs. us, that he has 
ſeen, upon opening one of them, at leaſt two 
hundred Eggs, exactly round, taken out CY 
c 
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about forty of which were incloſed in whitifh 


tough Skins, with a Subſtance like Jelly round 


the Yolk, and were ready to be laid all at one 
Time. Rogers ſays, he ſaw at fome Iſlands in 
the South Sea, a Turtle that had at leaſt eight 
hundred Eggs in its Belly, a hundred and fifty 
of which were ſkinn'd and ready for laying. 
The female Turtles go aſhore to lay their Eggs 
m the Sand, above High-Water Mark, where 
they leave them to be hatched by the warm 
Beams of the Sun; and this is effected in eight 
and forty Hours time“, as our Author was in- 
form'd by thoſe who made it their Buſineſs to 
fetch them from ſome uninhabited Iflands, 
where they are vaſtly plenty; and where they 
ſee, almoſt every Day, great Numbers of young 
ones, not broader than a Shilling, newly hatch'd, 
haftening down into the Sea. The 7 Srv is af- 
ſerted by Rogers above quoted; for as they are 
frequently diſturbed in inhabited Places, they 
ſeldom go aſhore there; and it is obſerv'd that 
the Hawk's-bill Turtles do not often come 
amongſt others. | 

ALMosST incredible Particulars are related of 
the Size of ſome Turtles, as that one of them 
will afford Fleſh enough for two or three hun- 
dred Men, which is falt:d as we do Beef, and 
which Seamen in long Voyages find an excellent 
Refreſhment, as well as a Cure for ſeveral Indiſ- 


Other Accounts ſay in which frome far more pro- 
about five and twenty Days, bable. 


poſitions, 
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poſitions. Their Eggs, which are about the 
Bigneſs of a Hen's, will alſo keep for a conſi- 
derable Time, and are eft-em'd good Food in 


many Parts of the Veſt Indies —We are like- 


wiſe told that in ſome Places the Shells ſerve 
the Natives for Boats; and de Laet mentions 


'Furdes of ſuch a Bulk as to creep along with 


five Men upon their Backs. 
Tus Turtles being amphibious, they feed 


on Graſs and Weeds, as well in the Water as 


on the Land; but they uſually make their Re- 
ſidence and find their Aliment in certain Mea- 
dows at the Bottom of the Sea, where it is not 
many Fathoms deep: And according to the 
Accounts ot Navigators, when the Sca is calm 
and the Weather ſerene, they may be feen 
cr ping on this green Carpet. After they have 
fe. iunciently, they take their Progrels into 
the Outlets ot Rivers for freſh Water or. Air, 
and chen return to their former Station, In 
the late tmiſſion of tacu Fte ding they trequent- 
ly Hoat with their Hea''s above. the Surface of 
tlie Vater, wueſs they arc alarms d by any Ap- 
peara cc of Duger, in which Caſe they ſud- 
deniy plunge to the Bottom; tor the Tortoiſe 
havng thc Bencfit ot Lungs, the can di- 
ſt ett h. ii oy an Influx of Air, and be 
brought to K Equilibrium with the Water. like 
a * a e lg ot ner amphidiaus Creatures, 
ſhe abled to fwim by the Impuiſe and Re- 
tract of her gas, though for the Genera- 
lit, . contents herſelt with creeping. 

SHELLS 
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SHELLS in general make a very curious Part 
of Natural Hiſtory, on account of their great 
Variety, the uncouth Make of ſome, and the 
beautiful Colours and pretty Ornaments of 
others; but, as Dr. Derbam obſerves, it would 
be endleſs to deſcend to Particulars, and there- 
fore he only mentions that of the Tortoiſe. 
But beſides the Beauty of this Covering, it is an 
Inſtance of the excellent Proviſion the wiſe 
Creator has made for the Good of the Animal 
World, being a ſtout Guard to its Body, and 
affording a ſafe Retreat for its Head, Legs, and 
Tail, which it withdraws within the Shell upon 
any Danger. And it is worth remarking, that 
that the Shell ſupplies the Place of all Bones 
in the Creature, except thoſe of the extreme 
Parts, the Head and Neck, and the four Legs 
and Tail: So that at firſt it is ſomewhat ſur- 
prizing to ſee a compleat Skeleton — 
of ſo ſmall a Number of Bones, and yet thoſe 
abundantly ſufficient for the Uſe of the Ant- 
mal. 

Tung remains another remarkable Thing 
to be mention'd concerning theſe Creatures, 
which is, that for two or three Months in the 
Year they leave their common Haunts, where 


they chiefly feed, and refort to other Places to 


lay their Eggs; and it is thought they eat no- 
thing during that Seaſon, ſo that both Males 
and Females grow very lean. This however 
is certain, that the Land-Tortoiſe, who is 
form'd much in the ſame Manner as oy of 

» 
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Sea, is able to ſubſiſt ſeveral Months without 
Food ; for thoſe which are kept in Gardens 
out of Curioſity in England are obſerv'd to bury 
themſelves in the Ground on the Approach of 
Winter, and there remain in a Kind of ſleepy 
State, till the Return of the Spring invites them 
to leave their ſubterraneous Retirement ; for 
which, according to Dr. Derham, they are ad- 


and Lungs“. 


* To the long Abſtinence 
of brute Animals our Au- 
thor adds one or two In- 
ſtances of extraordinary Ab- 
ſtinence among Mankind ; 
and firſt that of Martha Tay- 
lor, born in Derbyſbire, who 
by a Blow on the Back fell 
into ſuch a Proſtration of 
Appetite, that ſhe took little 
Suſtenance but fome Drops 
with a Feather for thirteen 
Months, and ſlept very little 
too all the Time. The Dr. 
then mentions the Caſe of 
S. Chilton of Tinſbury near 
Bath, who often flept for 
ſeveral Weeks together; 
which Caſe being very extra- 
ordinary, we hope an Ex- 
tract of it from the Philaſo- 
* Tran ction, will not 

unacceptable to the Rea- 
der. This Chilton was a la- 


bouring Man, about twenty- 


o 


mirably adapted by the Structure of their Heart 


five Years of Ape, not fat 


but fleſhy, and on the 13th - 


of May 1694, without any 
viſible Cauſe, fell into a pro- 
found Sleep, out of which 
he could by no means be 
rouſed by thoſe about him, 
but after a Month's Time 
he roſe of himſelf, put on 
his Cloaths, and went about 
his Bufineſs of Huſbandry as 
uſual. From this Time till 
about the gth of April 1696, 
he remain'd free from any 
extraordinary Drowſineſs, 
but then fell into his ſleep- 
ing Fit again. After ſome 
Days his Friends were pre- 
vailed on to try what Re- 
medies might effect; and ac- 
cordingly one Mr Gibbs, an 
Apothecary, bled, bliſter'd, 
cupp'd and ſearifted him, 
and uſed all the external ir- 
ritating Medicines he could 

AFTER 
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7 


till going 
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ArrER the Tortoiſe it is natural enough to 
mention the Armadillo, an Animal found in the 
Weſt Indies, and in Guinea, which has its Back 
cover'd with a hard Shell, that ſeems to be 


buckled to it like a Coat of Armour. 


Its Tail 


is long like a Rat's, and is alſo cover'd with a 


think of, but all to no pur- 
poſe. Victuals ſtood by him 
(as before) which he eat 
now and then, but no body 
ever ſaw him eat or eva- 
cuate, though he did both as 
he had Occaſion ; and ſome- 
times they found him faſt 
aſleep with the Pot in his 
Hand in Bed, and ſometimes 
with his Mouth full of Meat. 
In this Manner he lay till 
the 7th of Auguff, which was 
ſeventeen Weeks from the 
Time when he began to 
ſleep; and then he awaked, 
put on his Cloaths, and walk- 
ed about the Room, not 
knowing he had ſlept ſolong, 
into the Fields 
he found People buſy in get- 
ting in their Harveſt, and 
he remember'd hat when he 
fell aſleep they were ſowing 
their Oats and Barley. From 
this Time he cemained well 
till the yt of Auguſt 1597, 
wher he complain'd of a 
Shiv-ri:g and a Coldneſs in 
his Back, vomited once or 


twice, and the ſame Day fell 
faſt aſleep again. Dr. Oliver 
(from whom this Account is 
taken) went to fee him, and 
felt his Pulſe, which was 
then very regular, he was in 
a breathing Sweat, and had 
an agreeable Warmth all 
over his Body. The Doctor 
then put his Mouth to his 
Ear, and call'd him as loud as 
he could ſeveral times by his 
Name, pull'd him by the 
Shoulders, pinch'd his Noſe, 
ſtopp'd his Mouth and Noſe 
together, but to no purpoſe, 
the Man not giving the leaſt 
Sign of his being ſenſible. 
Upon this the Doctor held a 
Phial with Spirit of Sa/ Ar- 
moniac ander one of his No- 
{trils, and injected about half 
an Ounce of it up the ſame 
Noſtril, but it only made his 
Noſe run, and his Eye-lids 
ſhiver and tremble a little, 
Finding no Succeſs this way, 
the Doctor cramm'd that 
Noſtril with Powder of white 
Heilebore, and waited ſome 


ſcaly 
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ſcaly Shell. The whole Creature is not much 
bigger than a little Pig, which it reſembles in 
its Snout, Ears, Legs, and Feet. It has four 
Toes before, and five behind. 

AmoxG the Fiſhes to be met with in the Seas 
of South America, particularly on the Coaſt of 
Brazil, is a remarkable one call'd the Globe- 
Ii, trom its orbicular Form, or the Sea Hedge- 
hog, as being beſet all round with large Spikes 


time to ſee what Effect it 
would produce ; but the Man 
did not diſcover the leaſt Un- 
eaſineſs. The Doctor then left 
him, fully ſatisfied that he was 
really aſlee p, and no ſullen 
Counterfeit, as ſome People 
ſuppoſed. About ten Days 
after, an Apothecary took 
fourteen Ounces of Blood 
from his Arm, tied it again, 
and left him as he found 
him, without his making the 
leaſt Motion all the while. 
The latter End of Sy tember 
Dr. Oliver ſaw him again, 
and a Gentleman ran a large 
Pin into his Arm to the very 
Bone, but he gave no Si 

of being ſenfible what was 
done to him. In this Man- 
ner he lay till the 19th of 
November, when his Mother 
hearing him make a Noiſe 
ran immediately up to him, 
and found him eating. She 


afk'd him, How he did? Very 
awell, he ſaid, thank Cod: 
And again ſhe aſked him, 
Which he. liked bet, Bread 
and Butter, or Bread and 
Cheeſe ? He anfwer'd, Bread 


and Cheeſe: W hereupon the 


Woman overjoy'd ran down 
to acquaint his Brother with 
it, and both coming up a- 
— preſently they found 

im as faſt aſleep as ever. 
Thus he continued till the 
End of January or Begin- 
ning of February, at which 
Time he awaked perfectly 
well, remembring nothing 
that had happened all the 
while. It was obſerv'd, that 
he was very little alter'd in 
his Fleſh, only he complain'd 
the Cold pinched him more 
than uſual, and ſo went a- 
bout his Buſineſs as at other 
Times, 


like 
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like thoſe of the Land one, whereby it bids 
Defiance to all Fiſhes of Prey, and has a ſur- 
rizing Facility of moving itſelf forward on the 
ater by the Contraction and Motion of thoſe 
Prickles. 

Bur of all the Animals in theſe Seas, there 
ſeems to be none more curious than the Sea- 
Bladder, which has not been taken notice of 
by many Authors. It is not unfitly ſtiled a 
Bladder, being in moſt Reſpects like one, and 
ſwimming on the Surface of the Waves. Ir 
is of an oblong roundiſh Form, five or fix 
Inches in Diameter, has a Skin very thin and 
tranſparent, and, like a Bubble raiſed on the 
Water, reflects all the Colours of the Sky. The 
Inſide is only fill'd with Air, except about a 

nful of Water which ſerves to balance it; 
and underneath it has a Set of Fibres of a ver- 
micular Form, which the Creature extends or 
contracts, and thereby moves itſelf along. On 
its Back it has a Kind of plaited Membrane, 
which it likewiſe expands or folds up at plea- 
ſure, in order to take in more or leſs Wind; 
and it is only by theſe two laſt Circumſtances 
that they are known to move ſpontaneoully, ex- 
cept when the Wind 1s too ſtrong for them to 
reſiſt, by which they are frequently drove on 
Shore and taken. 

In the Seas we are ſpeaking of, (as well as 
in ſome others) is to be found the little Fiſh 
call'd the Remora, or Sucking-Fiſþ, reſembling 
a Herring, with Creſt and Fins, having a Sucker 
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about two Inches long on the Top. of his Head. 


The Mouth is wide, the Eyes ſmall, the under 
Jaw longer than the upper, with two Rows of 
mall ſharp Teeth. This Fiſh was much 
talxed of amongſt the Ancients, who ſuppoſed 
(as appears from Pliny) that by ſticking to the 
vide of a Ship, it was able to ſtop the Veſſel 


inder full Sail, or a Whale in ſwimming “. 


But, as Mr. Catefby obſerves, a Number of theſe 
I'ihes can do no more than Shells, or Corals, 
and other Foulneſſes of the ſame Bulk, which 


make a Ship ſomewhat flower; and in the 


fame Manner they may be ſome ſmall Hin- 
Irance to a Whale, The ſame Author aſſures 


us he has taken five of them off the Body of a 


Shark; and hence we call it the Sucking-Fiſþ. 
To this we may add the Pilot-Fiſb, ſo call'd 


as ſuppoſed to accompany the Shark, and di- 
rect him to his Prey; and Coetlogon aſſures us, 
trom his own certain Knowledge, that the Shark 


is always attended by one or two of theſe Fiſh, 
which on that account he will not-devour, tho 


. never ſo hungry; but this ſavaurs too much af 


Fable.—The Fith is of a deep Blue, but the 


Belly of a lighter Colour than the Back and 


Sides; and when ſwimming it appears much 
like a Mackere]. 
Is the Seas of South America, and eſpecially 


about the Tropics, are often ſeen ſwimming in 


Hence they gave. ĩt the Name of Remora, from remoror, 
0 ftp or binder. 


Shoals 
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Shoals thoſe Fiſhes we call Old Wives“ and Old 
Huſbands, which indeed make a very remark- 
able Figure. The former is commonly about 
ten Inches long, and five in Breadth; has a very 
ſmall Mouth, with ſharp Teeth, a large Eye 
placed high on its Head, two Noſtrils or Vent- 
Holes under the fore Part of the Eye, a riſing 
ſharp Back, the Belly flattiſh, and the whole 
Fiſh is cover'd with a hard cruftaceous Skin, 
of a brown Colour, but curiouily mark*d with 
indented Spots, which are large on the Sides, 
and ſmaller about the Head and Tail. The 
Tail is long and lender, and the Fiſh can draw 
it into its Body at pleaſure, as it were into a 
Socket. It has four Fins of a lighter Brown 
than the Body, as is alſo the End of the Tail. 

Tur Old Huſband, ſuppoſed to be the male 
Species, ſeems deſign'd by Nature for the De- 
fence of the female, as well as his own, being 
arm'd with two ſharp Horns on the fore Part 
of his Head, growing from a thick Baſis, about 
three Quarters of an Inch in Length; and tho” 
but lender, they are ſo ſtrong, that he is ca- 
pable of giving dangerous Wounds to the Sides 
of an Enemy. His hinder Part is likewiſe 
well guarded with two long Fins like his Horns, 
one on each Side of the Belly near the Tail; 
and when cloſely chaſed, he draws up his Tail, 


® Paſcoe Thomas ſays, they tions) at the Iſland of Se. Ca- 
found Plenty of theſe Fiſh 7rharine's on the Coaſt. of 
(amoneęſt others that he men- Braſil. 
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and bids Defiance with his Horns to his Pur- 
ſuers. Theſe two Fiſhes ſwim together in Com- 
pany, and, except the Horns, they pretty much 
reſemble each other. 

Bur to return to the Land, where we ſhall 
find ſome remarkable Animals not yet men- 
tion'd; and firſt it may not be improper to 
take notice of what ſome Travellers relate con- 
cerning, the various Kinds of Monkeys to be 
met with in the Andes and other Parts of South 
America. Some of them are faid to be merry, 
others melancholy; ſome nimble, and others 
heavy ; ſome hairy, others almoſt naked; of 
themſelves timorous, but taking Courage if a 
Man ſeems to be afraid. There are likewiſe 
vaſt Numbers of Apes, ſomewhat different from 
Monkeys, with long Tails, and of ſeveral Co- 
lours, ſome black, fome grey, &c. We are 
told ſtrange Things of the Nimbleneſs of theſe 
Creatures, that they ſkip about the Trees like 
Birds, and ſometimes hang to a Bough by the 
Tail, and fo ſwing themſelves where they pleaſe 
and that when the Leap is too great for one a- 
lone, they lay hold of each other's Tails, and 
to ſwing till the lowermoſt, with the Aſſiſtance 
of the reſt, gives a Spring and lays hold of the 
Bough, and fo they all get over. —But of theſe 
and other Stories related concerning them, the 
Reader is to believe juſt as much as he thinks 
proper. 

Or the like Nature is the Account we have 
of. Herds of Swine among the Mountains above- 
mention'd, 


i 
q 


j 
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mention'd, which have Navels on their Backs, 
and every Herd has its Leader, who is eaſily 
known becauſe none of them preſume to go 
be fore him; and when this Leader is kilPd, the 
Herd may be ſafely attack'd, for they diſperſe: 
as a vanquiſh'd Army. It is alſo ſaid of theſe 
Creatures, that ſome of them will rub them- 
ſelves againſt certain Trees whoſe Bloſſoms they 
are fond of, and ſo ſhake them off for the reſt 
to eat, who in their Turn do the ſame for their 
Companions. 

Bur the moſt ſurprizing Relations Travel- 
lers entertain us with are concerning the Multi- 
tude and monſtrous Size of the Serpents of 
Braſil. We are told of ſome that are thirty 
Feet long or upwards, and as big about as a 
Hogſhead *, ſo that they can ſwallow at once a 
whole Buck or a Man, and eaſily take either of 
them by throwing their Tails round them ; and 
hence this frighttul Creature has obtain'd the 
Name of the Rozbuck Serpent. Nay, to carry 
the Matter {till farther, we are likewiſe told of 
a Water Snake in Bra/i!, near forty Feet long, 


This ſomewhat exceeds 
the Account we have already 
given of the Serpents of 


Congo, in Vl III. p 433 ; 


but the Dimenitons ſo nearly 
agree, that we ſuppoſe hey 
are of the ſame Species, if 
there are in reality any ſuch 
Serpents in Nature, Mr. 


Reger tells us, that he much 
ſaſpected the Truth of the 
Account he had of this mon- 
ſtrous Hraſilian Serpent, till 
he had it confirm'd by the 
Governor of the Country. 
— Ler the Reader judge for 
himſelf, | 
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and every way proportionable, in whoſe Body 
were found two wild Boars he had ſwallow'd. 
—As for the Amphiſbena, or Serpent with two 
Heads, it is generally look'd upon as a fictitious 
Animal. 

Troven theſe Accounts may be exaggerated, 
it is certain that Braf/ is remarkable for large 
Serpents and other venomous Creatures. There 
is one call'd Thaboka, which is between three 
and four Yards long, and of a conſiderable 
Thickneſs. Its Colours are various, as black, 
white, red, green, &c. and its Bite mortal, but 
the Poiſon works the ſloweſt of any. On the 
other Hand they have a little four-legg'd Ani- 
mal of ſo venomous a Nature, that its Sting 1s 
abſolutely mortal, unleſs the Part be immedi- 
ately cut off, or burnt with a red-hot Iron. 
Some of their Scorpions are four or five Feet 
long, but their Sting is not reckon*d fo dan-- 
gerous as thoſe in Europe. They have alſo 
Lizards three or four Feet in Length, and in 
great Numbers; and alſo Creatures call'd Centi- 
pedes, or Hundred Legs, very venomous and 
troubleſome. Add to theſe thoſe little Ani- 


mals (mention'd in the Pb:loſophical Tranſactions, 


Ne. 139.) call'd Poux de Pharaon, that is Pha- 


raoh's Lice, which get into the Feet between the 


Skin and the Fleſh, growing in one Day as big as 
Beans; and if they are not preſently extracted, 


they cauſe an intolerable Ulcer, and the whole 
Foot corrupts. 
We 
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We ſhall finiſh this Article, on which we 
have been more than uſually prolix, with an 
Account of the Rattle-Snake, an Animal for 
which Braſil is remarkable, amongſt others of 
the Serpent Kind, though not peculiar to that 
Country, but found commonly enough in moſt 
of the warm Parts of America; and we ſhall 
be the more particular on this Subject, as the 
Creature has afforded Matter of Speculation and 
Wonder to the moſt curious Inſpectors into the 
Works of Nature. To begin then with its Name: 
It is fo call'd from certain Joints at the End of 
its Tail, which fold over each other ſomewhat 
like the Tail of a Lobſter; and theſe being 
ſhook by the Animal make a rattling Noiſe, 
from whence we have given it the Denomina- 
tion of Rattle-Snake. The Number of theſe 
Joints or Rattles is uncertain, being more or 
leſs according to the Age of the Snake, as ſome 
Authors aſſert, imagining that cvery Year there 
is the Addition of a new Rattle. However, 
they ſeldom exceed twenty, though Mr. Dud- 
ley (in Phil, Tranſ.) was told by a Man of Cre- 
dit, that he kilPd a Rattle-Snake, which had 
between ſeventy and eighty Rattles, with a 
Sprinkling of grey Hairs, like Briſtles, all over 
his Body, and that it was full five Feet ſix 
Inches long, and as big as the Calf of a Man's 
Leg. Dr. Derbam and others have obſcrv'd, 
that Providence has wiſely given theſe Rattles 
to this poiſonous Serpent, that the Noiſe might 

be 
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be a Warning to Man and Beaſt to avoid the 
approaching Danger. 

Tut uſual Length of the Rattle-Snake is 
from three to five Feet: Dr. Ty/on diffected 
one four Feet five Inches long, whoſe greateſt 
Circumference, which was in the Middle, was 
| ſix Inches and a half, that of the Neck three 
| Inches, and near the Rattle two Inches. The 
| Top of the Head was flat as in the Viper“, 
| and by the Protuberance of the Jaws it ſome- 
| what reſembled the Head of a bearded Arrow. 
| At the Extremity of it were the Noſtrils; and 
| between them and the Eyes, but a little lower, 
| 
| 


were two other Orifices, which the Doctor 

took for Ears; but he afterwards found they 
| only led into a Bone that had a pretty large 
| Cavity, but no Perforation. The Eye was 
| round, and about a Quarter of an Inch in Dia- 
4 meter, over which th-re was a large Scale jet- 
| ting out, which ſcem'd to ſerve it for an Eye- 
| lid. The Scales on the Head were the ſmalleſt 
| of any, thoſe on the Back the largeſt, increaſing 
{ in Proportion to the thickeſt Part of the Body, 
{ and thence diminiſhing again to the Junction 
| of the Rattle, ail of them in Figure ſome what 
reſembling the Seed of a Parſaip. They were 


Þ ®* Our Author, upon the does not ſcruple to place it 
1 Difleftion of this Snake, in that Claſs; and from the 
/ found its Parts, both exter- Rattle, „nich ſufficiently di- 
nal 2d internal, ſo much ſtinguiſnhes it from all other 
like "noſe of a Viper in al- Se pents, to name it Viera 


[ molt all ReſpeRs, that he caudi/ons. 
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of various Colours, thoſe on the Head being 
like the Feathers on the Back of a Green - finch, 
ſpeckled with a ſmall black Spot, four of 
which were larger and very remarkable. Thoſe 
on the Back were a dark Fillemot and ſpeckled, 
forming by this Mixture a curious Chequer- 
Work; but as they grew nearer the End of the 
Tail, they became darker, and at laſt almoit 
black. The Scales on the Back had an edged 
Rifing in the Middle, which was ſtill leſs pro- 
tuberant nearer the Sides, where they were flat. 
The Belly was cover'd with long Scales of a 
yellowiſh Colour, and ſpeckled with Black; 


but beyond the Anus there were ſome Scales of a 


Lead-Colour, and from them to the Rattle were 
ſix Rows of ſmaller Scales of the ſame Co- 
lour. The Scales of the Belly were join'd to- 
gether by diſtinct Muſcles, the lower Tendon 
of each Muſcle being inſerted into the upper 
Edge of the following Scale, and the other 
Tendon of the ſame Muſcle inſerted about the 
Middle of the preceding Scale. To each Scale 
a Rib was appropriated, whoſe Point was join'd 
with the Extremity of it, which muſt conſi- 
derably promote the Uſe for which Nature de- 
ſign'd them, viz. aſſiſting them to perform 
their reptile Motions; for the Scales are indeed 
ſo many Feet, which being free and open be- 
low, do thereby take hold of the Ground, and 
ſo contract their Body forwards, and then ſhoot 
it out again. Hence it is, that on the Rocks 


they move quicker than on the Earth or Plains, 


becauſe 
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becauſe there they have firmer Footing; but in 


ſoft Ground, though their Belly be flat, they 
can alter its Figure ſo as to take the deeper 


Hold, as is obſerv'd in a Viper. In a Word, 
this Coat of Armour, which is for their De- 
fence, is ſo curiouſly contriv'd, that, though it 
cover the whole Body, yet by its frequent Joint- 
ings it admits the Animal to make various Mo- 
tions. 

Upon examining the Lungs of the Rattle- 
ſmake, which conſiſt only of one Lobe, the 
fore Part whereof is full of numerous Veſicles, 
and the latter an entire large Bladder, our Au- 
thor takes Occaſion to obſerve, that in Ani- 
mals where Reſpiration is not ſo frequent, Na- 
ture provides a ſufficient Store-houſe for the Air 
in ſuch large Bladders, whence it is diſpenſed 
as the aminal Oeconomy requires it; for Tor- 
toiſes, Vipers, Rattle-ſnakes, Toads, c. which 
ſeep a great Part of the Year, as pre viouſly to 
this Repoſe they take in their Store of Food, 
ſo perhaps of Air too; for whillt they remain 
thus aſleep, and ſometimes dead to all Appear- 


ance, it may be queſtion'd whether they have 


any Motion of thoſe Parts which are requiſite 
to draw in freſh Air in Inſpiration. And this 
ſeems to be confirm'd by the Inſtance of a Vi- 
per, which remain'd ahve ſome Days after the 


Skin and moſt of the Viſcera were ſeparated, 


and the Lungs were not obſerv'd all that Tune 
to riſe or fall, as in Inſpiration and Expiration, 
but appear'd equally extended with Air ; * as 

; _ 100 
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ſoon as it died the Lungs fell. The Stomach 
of this Viper was empty, and ſo was that of the 
Rattle ſnake the Doctor diſſected, which far 
four Months at leaſt had eat nothing; ſo that, 
though they can live a long Time without 
Food, Air being neceſſary for their Subſiſtance, 
they are provided with the Receptacles above - 
mention'd. 

AxOTHER Thing remarkable, which Dr. Ty- 
ſon took notice of in the Diſſection of the Rat- 
tle-ſnake, is, that the Oeſophagus or Gullet, 
which in moſt other Animals ſerves only for 
tranſmitting the Food into the Stomach, ſeems 
in this to be intended by Nature for NY 
more, and to be uſed on Occaſion as a Stomac 
or Stomachs ; for on blowing up the Part, two 
large Tumours were obſerv'd, nor was the true 
Stomach capable of ſuch an Extenſion. The 
Doctor takes theſe Swellings in the Gullet to 
do the Office of the Crop in Birds, and of the 
Paunch in Quadrupeds, as being convenient 
Receptacles for the Food the Stomach cannot 
well receive at once, and that the mare neceſſa- 
ry as they feed but at one Time of the Year : 
And it is reported, that in caſe of Danger the 
Rattle-ſnakes ſhelter their Young in theſe Re- 
ceptacles. | 

Tu Head of this Snake is ſmall, but the 
Rifus, or Mouth, is very large, its Tongue in 
all Reſpects like that of a Viper, and compoſed 
of two long round Bodies, join'd together from 
the Root two Thirds of its Length. They are 


darted 
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darted out and retracted again with great Agili- 
ty; and the Part that is exerted is black, where- 
as that which lies in the Sheath is red. To fa- 
cilitate its Exertion, the under Jaw is divided 
for a conſiderable Space; for if it were con- 
join'd, as in other Animals, and beſet with 
Teeth, they would be apt to injure the Tongue, 
or at leaſt it might prove incommodious to the 
Uſe it is deſign'd for, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the catching of Flies, and other ſmall Animals 
it has a mind to devour. Over the Tongue lies 
the Larynx, not form'd with that Variety of 
Cartilages uſual in other Creatures, but having 
a Sort of Slit for receiving and diſcharging the 
Air, which paſſing only through ſuch a Slit, 
without other Organs to modulate it, cauſes the 
hiſſing Sound emitted by the Rattle-ſnake and 
other Serpents. | 

Tur Teeth are of two Sorts ; firſt, the leſſer, 
which are ſeated in each Jaw, and ſerve the 
Rattle-ſnakes for the catching and retaining 
their Food ; ſecondly, the poiſonous Fangs 
which kill their Prey: And they are all Canin: 
or Dog teeth, for as they neither chew nor 
bruiſe their Food, but ſwallow it whole, they 
have no Occaſion for Molares or Grinders, Of 
the firſt Sort of Teeth there are in the lower 
Jaw two Rows on each Side, and five in a 
Row, the inward leſſer than the outward, and 
in all twenty: In the upper Jaw are only ſix- 
teen, five on each Side placed backwards, and 


ſix before ; and none of thoſe are poiſonous. 
The 
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The fatal Fangs are plac'd without the upper 


Jaw, towards the fore Part of the Mouth, not 
faſten'd to the Jaw-bones, as the other Teeth, 
but to the Muſcles or Tendons, except the two 
outermoſt and largeſt, which are fix*d to a Bone 
that may be taken for the Ear-bone. Theſe 
Fangs are not to be perceiv'd on firſt opening 
the Mouth, for they lie flat under a ſtrong Mem- 
brane or Sheath *®, but are to be erected upon 
Occaſion. They are hooked, and in all of them, 
eſpecially the larger, there is a Hole towards 
the Root, and towards the Point a very plain 
Slit, from whence to the Root they are perfect- 
ly hollow, as the Doctor diſcover'd by gently 
preſſing the Side of the Gum with his Fin- 
ger, for then the Poiſon roſe through the Hol- 
low of the Teeth, and iflued out at the Slir. 
This poiſonous Liquor is of a Water-Colour, 
lightly tinged with yellow. 

Tuus much may ſuffice for the Defcription 
and Anatomy of the Rattle- ſnake; for to give 
the Remarks of Dr. Ty/on on every Part of that 
Animal would be unneceſſary and tedious to 
the Generality of our Readers. But it ſeems 
proper to add here a few miſcellaneous Obſer- 
vations of Mr. Dudley's, who ſays there are 


* Mr. Ranby, who diſ- of the Fange. This Gentle- 
ſeed the poiſonous Appara - man in ſome Particulars dif. 
tus of a Rattle-ſnake, thinks fers from Dr. Da, but in 
the Uſe of this Membrane is general his Obſervations a- 
to prevent the involuntary gree very well with that in- 
Diſcharge of the Poiſon out genious Anatomiſt, _ 

Vor. IV. Ne 46. I chree 
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three Sorts of this Snake, diſtinguiſh'd by their 
Colour, viz. a yellowiſh Green, a deep Aſh- 
Colour, and a black Sattin. Both Men and 
Beaſts, he aſſures us, are more afraid of a Rat- 
tle-ſnake than of any other Serpent, and the 
Eye of this Reptile has ſomething in it very 
ſingular and terrible. Whereas a common 
Snake avoids a Man, the Rattle-ſnake never 
turns out of the Way ; but as he creeps with 
his Head cloſe to the Ground, and moves very 
ſlowly, a Perſon may eafily get out of his 
Reach. His leaping and jumping to do Miſ- 
chief is no more than extending or uncoiling 
himſelf; for in leaping they do not remove 
their whole Body, as other Animals do; ſo that 
a Man is in no Danger of them, if his Diſtance 
be more than their Length : Nor can they do 
any Harm when they are in their ordinary Mo- 
tion, till they firſt coil and then extend them- 
ſelves, which are both done in a Moment's 
Time. They are always coil'd when they reſt 
or ſleep, and they are obſerv'd to be exceeding 
ſleepy. | 
Tre ſame Author informs us, that theſe 
Snakes make the greateſt Rattling in fair and 
clear Weather, and when it is rainy they make 
none at all ; ſo that the Indians do not care to 
travel in the Woods in Time of Rain, for fear 
of getting amongſt them before they are aware. 
Another Circumſtance of their Rattling has 
been obſerv*d, viz. that if a ſingle Snake be 
ſurpriſed and rattles, and there be others near 


him, 
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him, they all take the Alarm, and rattle in like 
Manner. 

THEiR common Food is Toads, Frogs, 
Ground-Mice, Crickets, Graſshoppers, and o- 
ther Inſects; and the Rattle-ſnakes themſelves 
ſerve for Food to Bears, and even Hogs will 
eat them without Harm. They are vivipa- 
rous *, and generally bring forth about twelve; 
for a Friend of Mr. Dudlzy's inform'd him, that 
at the Time when the Rattle-ſnakes firſt come 
abroad, he took and open'd one of them, and 
found in the Matrix twelve ſmall Globes, as 
big as a common Marble, in Colour like the 
Tolk of an Egg. In three or four Days more 
he took and open'd another, and then plainly 
perceiv'd a white Speck in the Center of the 
yellow Globe. Some Days afterwards he dit- 
ſected a third, and diſcover'd the Head of a 
Snake; and opening a fourth a few Days after 
that, he found three Parts of a Snake form'd, 
and lying round in a Coil. But what puts the 
Matter out of Doubt, about a Month after- 
wards he kill'd a Snake, and took out young 
ones about fix Inches long.— They caſt their 
Skins every Year, and generally den among the 
Rocks in great Numbers together. They re- 


This is a Confirmation 
of the Rattle. ſnake's being 
of the Viper-Kind, for it is 
obſerved, that Vipers bring 
forth their Young alive, 


their Eggs in Dunghills, or 
other Places to hatch 
them by their Warmth, and 
therefore are reckoned a» 
mongſt the oviparous Ani- 


whereas common Snakes lay mals 


I 2 


tire 
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tire on the Approach of Winter, and come a- 

broad the Beginning of next Summer ; at which 

Time the Hunters watch them, and, as they 

_ out to ſun themſelves, kill them by Hun- 
reds, 


Lr us now conſider the ſurprizing Effects 
of the Rattle-ſmake*s Poiſon, which is unque- 


ſtionably one of the moſt ſubtil and dangerous 
in the whole Animal Kingdom. Of this we 


have ſome extraordinary Inſtances given us by 


Capt. Hall, who being in South-Carolina procu- 
red a fine healthful Rattle-ſnake, about four 
Feet long, and with one Mr. Kidwell, a Sur- 
geon, and three or four other Gentlemen, made 
ſeveral Experiments to try the Effects of its 


| Poiſon. They got three Cur-Dogs, the largeſt 


not bigger than a common Harrier; and the 
Snake being tied and pinn'd down to a Graſs- 
plat, they took the largeſt of the Dogs, and 
having tied a Cord round his Neck fo as not to 
ſtrangle him, the Captain held one End, and 
another Perſon the other. Immediately on 
bringing the Dog over the Snake, he raiſed 
himſelf near two Feet, and bit the Dog as he 
was jumping. The Dog yelp'd, by which the 
Captain perceiv'd he was bitten, and pulling 
the Dog to him as faſt as he could, he found 
his Eyes fix'd, his Tongue between his Teeth, 
which were cloſe, his Lips drawn up ſo as to 


leave his Teeth and Gums bare; and, in ſhort, 
Quarter of a Minute. They 


he was quite dead in a 
could not ſee where the Bite was, nor obſerve 
any 


| 
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any Blood; upon which ordering ſome hot Wa- 
ter to ſcald the Hair off, they diſcover'd only 
| one Puncture, with a blueiſh-green Colour ap- 
pearing a little round it. This was juſt between 
his fore Legs and his Breaſt, where the Hair 
was thinner than in ſome other Places. 

Hare an Hour: after this they took a ſecont 
Dog, which was ſomewhat ſmaller, and broughe 
kim in like manner over the Snake, which bit 
his Ear, ſo that all the Company ſaw it. The 
Dog yelp'd much, ſhew'd Signs of being very 
fick, reel'd and ſtagger'd about for ſome Time, 
then fell down and ſtruggled as if convulſed, 
and for two or three times got up, each Time- 
wagging his Tail, though lowly, and endca— 
vouring to follow a Negro-Boy, who uſed to 
make much of him. They put him into a 
Cloſet, and ordered the Boy to look after him, 
who brought Word in two Hours that the Dog 
was dead. 

Azour an Hour after the ſecond Dog was 
bitten, they took the third in like manner, which 
the Snake bit on the right. Side of the Belly, fo. 
that he drew Blood. The Dog for about a 
Minute did not ſeem to be hurt, ſo they let him 
go, and ſaw no more of him; but the next Day 
a Woman, who own'd him, came to the Cap- 
tain, complaining of his Cruelty for killing her 


Four Days afterwards they got two Dogs, as: 
big as common Bull-dogs ; and the firſt, which 
the Snake bit on the Inſide of his: left. Thigh, 

; I 3 died. 
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died exactly in half a Minute, according to the 
Watches of two Gentlemen preſent. There 
were two very ſmall Punctures in his Thigh, 
which look'd livid, though no Blood was drawn, 
The ſecond Dog was. Bit about an Hour af- 
ter the firſt, on the Outſide of his Thigh, where 
they perceiv*d Blood at two Places; he foon 
ſicken'd, and died in four Minutes.— As they 
thought the Snake's Poiſon was not ſpent, they 
got a Cat, which he bit an Hour after. She 
was very ſick, and they put her in a Cloſet ; 
but by ſome means or 42 ſhe got out, and 
the next Morning was found dead in a Gar- 
den. 

A Month. after theſe Experiments were 
made, the Captain procured a common black 
Snake, not of the Viper-Kind, about two Feet 
and a half long, and juſt taken; and putting 
this and the Rattle-ſnake together, he irritated- 
them ſo that they bit each other. He percet- 
ved that: the black Snake had drawn Blood 
of the Rattle-ſnake, before he took them aſun- 
der; the black Snake died in leſs than eight 


Minutes, but the Rattle-ſnake did not ſeem: 


fick, or at all the worſe for his Wound. 

Tur laſt Experiment the Captain made with. 
this Snake was to try whether his Poiſon would 
not prove-mortal to himſelf. In order to this 
he hanged him in ſuch a manner that he was not. 
above half his Length on the Ground, and then 
ſo irritated him by pricking and ſcratching him 
with two Needles faſten d to the End of a _ 
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chat he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral 
times attempted to bite the Stick. He then let 
him down, and he was quite dead in eight or 
ten Minutes. The Snake was then cut into 
five Pieces, and given to a Hog, the Head- 
Part firſt, in the Sight of ſeveral People. The 
Hog eat up all the Snake, and ten or twelve 
Days afterwards the Captain ſaw the Hog alive 
and healrhful; which confirms the Account of 
Mr. Dudley above mention'd. 

We might give many other Inſtances of the 
ſtrange Effects of this ſubtil Poiſon, but theſe 
are abundantly ſufficient. As to the Cure of 
the Bite of the Rattle- Snake, it is natural to 
think, that if Death follows it in ſo ſhort a 
Time, no Remedy can reaſonably be expected : 
But why might not Olive Oil, if immediately 
applied to the Wound, be as.certain a Cure in 
this Cafe, as it has been found to be for the 
Bite of the Viper“, eſpecially as the Rattle- 
Snake is of that Kind, and probably. their Poi- 
ſons much of the fame Nature? However, be 
this as it may, it is wiſely order'd by Provi- 
dence, that the Countries infeſted by theſe- 
noxious Animals produce effectual Antidotes 
againſt their Poiſons. Mr Dudley ſays there 
are ſeveral Remedics for the Bite of a Rartle- 
Snake, but that which is moſt made uſe of is 
a- Root call'd Blood Root, on account (as he ſup- 


gee remarkable Inſtances of this Kind in Vu. III. 
b 324, Cc. 
poſes) 
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poſes) of its Colour, as well as that of its Juice, 
which 1s red like Blood. It grows in great A- 
bundance in the Woods, and the Method of 
uſing it is to bruiſe it and bind it over the Part 
that is bit, to prevent the Poiſon ſpreading far- 
ther, at the ſame time ſcarifying the Place af- 
fected. Some of the Root is likewiſe boil'd, 
and the Patient drinks the Water. 

Bur here it will naturally be obſerv'd, that 
all this requires Time, and a Perſon bit by a 
Rattle Snake in the Woods may be dead be- 
fore the Remedy can poſſibly be applied. It 
is true, the Bite of the Rattle-Snake is for the 
moſt part attended by ſudden Death, that is, 
Death often enſues in fifteen Minutes, and ſome- 
times ſooner, but at other times the Patient 
hves ſeveral Days: And there are various Rea- 
ſons to be aſſign'd, why the Poiſon has not al- 
ways the ſame ſpeedy Effect, ſuch as the Sea- 
ſon of the Year, the Part bit, and the Conſti- 
tution of the Patient. However, if our Ac- 
counts are true, the Americans are not without a. 
Specific even againſt the moſt ſudden Efforts 
of this dangerous Poiſon, viz. the Serpentaria, 
or Snake Root, of which there are various Kinds, 
as that of Virginia, that of Braſil, that of Ca- 
nada, &c. Thoſe who travel or hunt in the 
Woods carry this Root conſtantly about them, 
to chew and ſwallow as ſoon as they are bit by 
a Rattle-Snake, the Stagnation of the Blood 
being prevented by its peculiar Activity. Nay, 
we are told, this Root not only cures the * 
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of the Rattle-Snake, but that the Animal flies 
at the Smell thereof; for which Reaſon Tra- 
vellers carry it with them on the End of a Staff, 

to preſent towards the Snake if he chance to 
come in their Way. 

Taz Account we have of the Diſcovery of 
the Virtue of this Root in curing the Bite of 
the Rattle-Snake is this. A Nation of the 
Northern Indians, call'd Senekkas, obſerving that 
the Root and Flowers reſembled the Rattle of 
the Snake, concluded that Providence had im- 
preſs'd that Characteriſtic to point out its Uſe. 
Theſe Indians returning from a War with a 
Southern Nation, call'd Catawhaes, in the Year 
1712, communicated the Efficacy of this Root 
to a Planter on the Frontiers of Virginia, who 
imparted it to his Neighbours, and ſo it was 
ſoon known through thoſe Parts of America. 
And hence a particular Species is named Senek- 
ka Rattle-Snake Root, to diſtinguiſh. it from 
other Species which are much interior in Vir- 
ne. | - 
| ArTEx all, ſo ſpeedy are the terrible Effects 
of this Snake's Poiſon in many Inſtances®*, that 


* To the Inſtances al- Taylor, that being in Com- 
ready given of the Strength pany with others in the 
and Virulence of this Poi- Woods they found a Rattle- 
ſon on Animals, let us add Snake, and cut off his Head. 
another of the ſame ona ve- Then with a green Stick 
getable Body, which is men- which he had in his Hand, 
tion'd by Col. Beverly, who about eighteen Inches long, 
ſays he was inform'd by Col. the Bark of which was new- 


It 
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it is the Opinion of Capt. Hall, a judicious and 
obſervant Perſon who lived ſeveral Years in Vir- 
ginia, that the ſafeſt and ſureſt Way of Cure 
is to cut out immediately the Part where the 
Wound 1s made; for he has ſeen ſeveral, who, 
following that Method upon being bit, have 
carried hollow Scars about them, as Marks of 
the narrow Eſcape they had had, and they never 
telt any Inconvenience afterwards. 

BuT though we have faid ſo much of the 
Rattle-Snake, we have not yet done with that 
Animal; for beſides the ſurpriſing Effects of its 
Poiſon, there are others attributed to its Eyes 
almoſt equally aſtoniſhing, which ought not to 
be paſſed over in Silence. The Effects that we 
mean are ſaid to be produc'd by a certain faſct- 
nating or bewitching Power in the Eyes of the 
Rattlc-inake, which, by keeping them fix'd on 
any ſmall] Animal, as a Squirrel, a Bird, or the 
like, though fitting on the Branch of aTree, at 
a conliderable Height, can draw ſuch Animal 
down into its Mouth. This perhaps may ſeem 
utterly incredible to People who have never 
heard or conſider'd any Accounts of this Na- 
ture; but it is commonly aſſerted that all Sorts 


ly peel'd off, he urged and the Stick towards his Hand, 
provoked the Head, till it he threw it on the Ground, 
bir the Stick with Fury ſe- and in a of an Hour 
veral times; whereupon the it ſplit into ſeveral Pieces, 
Colonel obſerving ſmall and fell aſunder from End 
green Streaks riſe up along to End. 


of 
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of Snakes have ſome Degree of this Faculty of 
charming or faſcinating other Animals by look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly upon them. Mr. Dudley ſays, he 
will not pretend to anſwer for every Story he 
has heard concerning this Power of Faſcinatior, 
but he is abundantly fatisfy'd from ſeveral Wit- 
neſſes, both Engliſh and Indian, that a Rattle- 
ſnake can charm Birds and Squirrels from a Tree 
into his Mouth. Our Author was told by one 
of undoubted Veracity, that as he was in the 
Woods he obſcrv'd a Squirrel in great Diſtreſs, 
ſkipping from one Bough to another; and ma- 
king a lamentable Noiſe, till at laſt he came 
Gown the Tree, and ran behind a Log. The 
Perſon going to ſee what was become of the 
Squirrel, ſpied a large Snake that had ſwallow*d 
him. And Mr. Dudley is the rather confirm'd 
in this Relation, becauſe his own Brother being 
in the Woods, open'd a Rattle-ſnake, and found 
two Squirrels in his Belly, both of them Head 
foremoſt, He adds, that when they charm, 
they make a hoarſe Noiſe with their Mouths, 
and a ſoft Rattle with their Tails, having their 
Eyes at the ſame Time earneſtly fix'd on their 
Prey. 

Col. Beverly tells us, that as he was hunting 
in the Woods, and had ſtray'd from his Com- 
panions, he was entertain'd at his Return with 
an Account of a pleaſant Rencountre between 
a Dog and a Rattle-ſnake about a Squirrel. The 
Snake had got the Head and Shoulders of the 
Squirrel into his Mouth, which being ſomething 

too 
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too large for his Throat, it took him up ſome 
Time to moiſten the Furr of the Squirrel with 
his Spawl, to make it ſlip down. The 
took this Advantage, ſeized the thunder Parts of 
the irrel, and tugg'd with all his Might. 
The Snake on the other Side would not let go 
his Hold for a long Time, but at laſt gave up 
his Prey, and the Dog eat the Squirrel without 
any Injury. 

Tux ſame Gentleman aſſures us, that ſeveral 
Perſons have ſeen Squirrels run down a Tree 
directly into a Snake's Mouth; and have alſo 
ſeen Birds fluttering up and down, and chatter- 
ing at theſe Snakes, till at laſt they dropp'd 
down before them. But, beſides the Relations 
of others, he gives a very remarkable Inſtance 
of this Faſcination, whereof he himſelf was an 
Eye-witneſs, with two other Perſons in Com- 
any. Having ſtopp'd at an Orchard by the 
Side of the Road, they were entertain'd (he tells 
us) with the whole Proceſs of a Charm be- 
tween a Rattle- Snake and a Hare, the Hare 
being better than half- grown. It happen'd 
thus: One of the Company, ſearching for the 
beſt Cherries, ſpied the Hare ſitting, and tho? 
he went cloſe by her ſhe did not move, till 
he (not ſuſpecting the Occaſion of her Tame- 
neſs) gave her a Laſh with his Whip; upon 


which ſhe ran three or four Yards, and there 


ſat down again. The Gentleman, not finding 
the Fruit ripe, immediately return'd the ſame 
Way; and near the Place where he ſtruck the 

Hare 
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Hare he ſpied a Rattle-Snake. Still not ſuſ- 
cting the Charm, he went back about twenty 
Yards to a Hedge, to get a Stick to kill the 
Snake; and at his Return he found the Snake 
remov'd and coil'd in the ſame Place from 
whence he had moved the Hare. This 
him into the Thought of looking for the Hare 
again, and he ſoon ſpied her about ten Feet di- 
ſtant from the Snake, in the Place to which ſhe 
had ſtarted when he whipp'd her. She was 
now lying down, but would ſometimes raiſe her- 
ſelf on her fore Feet, ſtruggling as it were for 
Life, to get away, but could never raiſe her 
hinder Parts from the Ground and then ſhe 
would fall flat on her Side again, panting ve- 
hemently. The Hare and Snake were in this 
Condition when our Author was calPd, who 
ſays, that though all three went within five 
Yards of the Snake to have a full View of the 
whole, the Snake did not take the leaſt Notice 
of them, nor ſo much as give a Glance towards 
them. There they ſtood at leaſt half an Hour, 
the Snake not altering one Jot; but the Hare 
often ſtruggled to get up and fell on its Side 
again, till at laſt ſhe lay ſtill for ſome time as 
dead. Then the Snake mov'd out of his Coil, 
and (11d gently and ſmoothly towards the Hare, 
his Colours at that Inſtant being ten times more 
glorious and ſhining than at other Times. As 
the Snake moved along, the Hare happen'd to 
make another Struggle, upon which the Snake 


made a Stop, lying at his 9 till the Hare 
Vol. IV. Ne XLVII. Was 
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was quiet, and then he advanced till he came 
up to the Hare's hinder Parts, which in all this 
Proceſs had been towards the Snake. There 
he ſurvey'd the Hare all over, raiſing Part of 
his Body above it ; then he turn'd off and went 
to the Noſe, and after that to the Ears, which 
he took into his Mouth one after the other, 
working them as a Man does a Wafer to moi- 
ſten it. He then return'd to the Noſe, and 
took the Face into his Mouth, ſtraining and 
gathering his Lips, ſometimes on one Side, 
ſometimes on the other. At the Shoulders he 
was a long time puzzled, often pulling and 
ſtretching the Hare out at length, till at laſt 
he got the whole Body into his Throat. The 
Spectators then advanced, and our Author tak- 
ing the Twilt-band off his Hat, made a Nooſe, 
and put it about the Neck of the Snake. This 
at laſt made him very furious ; but having ſe- 
cured him, they put him into one End of a 
Wallet, and carried him on horſeback five Miles 
to the Houſe where they lodged that Night; 
and next Morning they kill'd him, and took 


the Hare out of his Belly. The Head of the 


Hare began to be digeſted, and the Hair to fall 


off, having lain in the Snake's Belly about eigh- 


teen Hours, 

Here ſeems to be a plain Inſtance of the 
faſcinating or enchanting Power in the Rattle- 
Snake ; but Sir Hans Sloane thinks the whole 
Myſtery of the Affair is chiefly this, that when 
uch Animals as are the proper Prey of theſe 

Snakes, 
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Snakes, as ſmall Quadrupeds, Birds, Sc. are 
ſurprized by them, they give them a Bite, and 
the Poiſon allows them time to run a ſmall Way, 
or perhaps a Bird to fly up into the next Tree, 
where the Snakes watch them with great Far- 
neſtneſs till they fall down, or are perfectly 
dead, when having lick'd them over with their 
Spawl or Spittle, they ſwallow them down. 
Now we grant that Sir Hans's Conjecture 1s 
natural enough, and perhaps the Hare above- 
mention'd might have been ſurprized and bit 
by the Rattle-Snake, before it was affected in 
ſuch a Manner: But ſtill there are many In- 
ſtances of what we call Faſcination, not only 
in the Rattle-Snake but in other Animals, where 
no previous Bite or other Injury has been re- 
ceived by the Animal enchanted. Dr. Spren- 


gels Account ſeems to be ſuch an Inſtance, 


who tells us, that at Milan he met with a Viper- 
Catcher who generally kept a conſiderable Num- 
ber of theſe Animals alive in a back Room 
open at top; and having one Day got a female 
Viper big with Young, a Mouſe was thrown in 
amongſt them ; but of the whole Number of 
Vipers, which were upwards of ſixty, not one 
concern'd himſelf in the leaſt about the Mouſe, 
till the pregnant female Viper and the Mouſe 
interchanged Eyes, as the Doctor expreſſes it. 
Upon this the Mouſe ſtartled ; but the Viper 
raiſed her Head, and turn'd her Neck into a 
perfect Bow, her Mouth open, her Tongue play- 
ing, her Eyes all on fire, and her Tail ere&. 
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The Mouſe ſeem'd ſoon recover'd of its Fright, 
and would take a Turn or two, ſometimes more, 
pretty briſkly round the Viper, giving now and 
then a ak, till at laſt it ran ſwiftly into the 
Chops of the Viper, and gradually ſunk down 
the Gullet. All this while (adds the Doctor) 
the Viper never ſtirr'd out of her Place. 

Ir this be not ſufficient to prove the faſci- 


nating Power of ſome Animals, take another 


Inſtance from a late Author, who aſſures us he 
has ſeen a Mouſe running round a large Toad, 
which ſtood looking earneſtly at it, with its 
Mouth open. Still the Mouſe made leſs and 
leſs Circles about the Toad, crying all the while, 
as if compell'd thereto; and at laſt, with a great 
ſeal of ſeeming Reluctance, ran into the gaping 
Mouth, and was ſwallow'd. 

SOMETHING of this Kind almoſt every one 
may have obſerv'd in the Setting-Dog, the Ef- 
fects of whoſe Eye on the Partridge are very 
remarkable. The r Bird, when once its 
Eyes meet thoſe of the Dog, ſtands as if con- 
founded, regardleſs of itſelf, and eafily lets the 
Net be drawn over it. And we have read of 
Squirrels ſo ſtupified and overcome by a Dog's 
ſtaring hard at them, that they have dropp'd 
from the Tree into his Mouth.—Add to this, 
that Man is not ſecure from the like Affections, 
as almoſt every one knows from Experience; 
for there are few People but have one Time or 
other felt the Effects of an angry, a fierce, a 
commanding, a diſdainful, a laſcivious, an in- 
| treating 
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treating Eye, c. And it is chiefly owing to 
this Sort of Faſcination, (if we may be allow'd 
a little Pleafantry) that the beautiful Women 
of Lancaſhire have obtain'd the Name of Wil- 
ches. 

Bur ſince we have in ſome meaſure taken 
upon us to plead for the Opinion of the faſci- 
nating Power of the Eye, let us ſee how far it 
can be ſupported by Philoſophy, in which we 
apprehend it has ſome Foundation. All living 
Things, we know, emit Efiuvia, both by the 
Breath and Pores of the Skin, and therefore all 
Bodies within the Sphere of thoſe EfMuvia will 
be affected by them, in this or that Manner 
according to the Quality of the Effluvia, and 
in this or that Degree according to the Diſpo- 
ſition of the emittent and recipient Parts. Thus 
far is inconteſtable ; nor need we produce In- 
ſtances of Animals exhaling ſweet or ſtinking 
Smells, or of infectious Diſcaſes conveyed by 
EMuvia, in Confirmation of what we have al- 
ſerted. If then what we have advanced be 
granted, we know that of all Parts of an Ani- 
mal Body the Eye is the quickeſt, moving with 
the greateſt Celerity, and in all the Variety of 
Directions; and from the Rays of Light it fo 
copioully receives, we may lately conclude that 
its Coats and Humours are as permeable as any 
other Part of the Body. The Eye, therefore, 
undoubtedly emits its Effluvia like the other 
Parts, and the fine Humours mult be continu- 
ally exhaling. The Heat of the pervading 
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Rays will rarefy and attenuate them, and that, 
with the ſubtile Juice or Spirit of the neigh- 
bouring Optic Nerve, ſupplied in great Abun- 
dance by the Vicinity of the Brain, muſt make 
a Fund of volatile Matter, to be diſpenſed, and 
as it were determined by the Eye. 

Here then (obſerves an ingenious Author) 
we have both the Dart and the Hand to fling 
it; the one furniſh'd with all the Force and 
Vehemence, and the other with all the Sharp- 
nefs and Activity one could require. Conceive 
therefore the Eye as a Sling, capable of the 
intenfeſt Motions and Vibrations, and commu- 
nicating with a Source of ſuch Matter as the 
nervous Juice elaborated in the Brain, a Matter 
ſo extremely fubtil and penetrating, that it is 
ſuppoſed to fly inſtantaneouſly through the fold 
Capillaments of the Nerves, and ſo active and 
forcible that it diſtends and convulſes the Muſ- 
cles, diſtorts the Limbs, and alters the whole 
Habit of Body, giving Motion to a Maſs of 
active Matter. A Projectile of ſuch a Na- 
ture, flung by an Engine like the Eye, muſt 
have an Effect wherever it ſtrikes; and the Ef- 
tect will be limited and modified by the Cir- 
cumſtances of Diſtance, the Impetus of the Eye, 
the Quality, Subtilty, Acrimony, Sc. of the 
Juices, and the Delicacy, Coarſeneſs, Sc. of 
the Object to which it is directed. 

Tunis Theory, we imagine, may account for 
ſome of the Phenomena of Witchcraft, parti- 
cularly of that Branch we are ſpeaking of, call'd 
Faſcination, 
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Faſcination. It is certain the Eye has always 
been eſteem'd the chief Seat, or rather the Or- 
gan of Witchcraft, though without conſidering 
the Reaſon; the Effect was apparently owing 
to the Eye, but in what manner it was done, 
was not conſider'd or dream'd of. Thus the 
Phraſe, to have an evil Eye, implies ſomething 
of Witchcraft“: And we may obſerve, that 
old bilious Perſons are moſt frequently ſuppoſed 
to have this Faculty, the nervous Parts in them 
being depraved, and irritated by a vicious Habi- 
tude of Body, and ſo render'd more penetra- 
ting and malignant. It is likewiſe to be re- 
mark' d, that Children and young People are 
moſtly affected by it, their Pores being more 


open, their Juices incoherent, and their Fibres 


delicate and ſuſceptible of Impreſſions. Laſtly, 
the Faculty is only exerciſed when the Perſon 

is diſpleaſed, provoked, c. it requiring ſome 
extraordinary Streſs and Emotion of Mind to 
dart a proper Quantity of the Effluvia, with a 


ſufficient Force to produce the Effect at a di- 
ſtance, 


BUu1iLDINGS. 


TJ HE Reader will not expect any thing very 
extraordinary under this Head, in a Part 
of the World whoſe Inhabitants have been ge- 


* Hence that Verſe of culus mibs faſcinat agnos. 
Virgil: Neſcia quis teneros o- 


nerally 
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nerally ſuppoſed impolite and barbarous : But 
as the Inca's or Inga's of Peru are famous in 
Hiſtory, it may not be amiſs to give a ſhort 
Account of ſome of the noble Structures which 
the Spaniards found when they firſt invaded that 
Country. At that Time Cuſco was the Capital 
of the Kingdom, and there was a Caſtle built 
in ſuch a ſurprizing Manner that many People, 
who ſaw it, imagined it could not have been 
raiſed without the Aſſiſtance of Enchantment. 
This Fortreſs ſtood on the Top of a Hill, and 
on the Edge of a Precipice, which towards the 
| Town was perfectly perpendicular, Towards 

the Country it was defended by triple ſemicir- 
cular Walls, of ſuch Height and Thickneſs, 
that they were Proof againſt all the Force that 
could be brought againſt them. Some of the 
Stones were of ſuch a prodigious Size, that it 
was inconceivable how they were hewn out of 
the Quarry, or brought to the Place, the Na- 


tives having no Iron Tools, no Beaſts to draw 


them, nor Engines to raiſe them to ſuch a 
Height. They were dragg'd, however, by the 
Strength of Men, ten, twelve, or fifteen Leagues, 
over Hills and Valleys, and along the moſt dif- 
ficult Roads; and there is one Stone in particu- 
lar, to which the Indians give the Name of Sy- 
acuſa, that is, the Weary, becauſe it never ar- 
rived at the Place for which it was deſign'd. 
This Rock was drawn fifteen Lenses by twen- 
ty thouſand Indians, over very rigged and un- 
even Ways; but notwithſtanding all their Care 

| and 
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and Strength, it got the better of them, and 
tumbling down a ſteep Hill kilPd ſeveral hun- 
dred Men, who were endeavouring to poiſe the 
Weight. They raiſed it however once again, 


and with incredible Pains dragg'd it to the Plain 


in the Neighbourhood of Cuſco, where they 
were obliged to leave it, never being able to 
get it up the Hill on which the Caſtle was ſi- 
tuated. 

BETwEEN each Wall of the Caſtle there was 
a Space of twenty-five or thirty Feet, which 
was fill'd up with Earth, and every Wall had a 
Breaſt-Work on the Top of it. Beyond theſe 
Walls were three large Towers, ſtanding in a 
Triangle, anſwerable to the Bending of the 
Walls, The principal of theſe Towers had a 
Fountain of excellent Water, brought to it by 
a ſubterraneous Aqueduct, the Source whereof 
was only known to the Inca and his Council, 
leſt an Enemy ſhould diſcover the Stream, and 
cut it off in caſe of a Siege. This Tower was 
round, and in it the Inca had an Apartment, 
nobly furniſh'd like the reſt of his Palaces. 
The other two were ſquare, and contained 
Rooms for the Garriſon, who were all of the 


Royal Blood. Underneath theſe Towers were 


Apartments as large as thoſe above; and th 
had a Communication with each other by a ſub- 
terraneous Labyrinth, through which it was dif- 
ficult for a Stranger to find his Way without a 
Guide. It is ſaid that great Part of the new 
City 
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City of Cuſco was built with the Stones found 
in the Ruins of this Fortreſs. 

Tur Palaces of the Iuca's in Cuſco, be des 
the Caſtle juſt mention'd, were very ſpacious 
and magnificent, ſome of the Halls being two 
hundred Paces in Length, and fifty or ſixty in 
Breadth; inſomuch chat the Spaniards converted 
one of them into a Cathedral Church. The 
Stones of theſe Buildings were ſo well join'd 
together that they needed no Cement; but 
ſometimes, for the ſake of Ornament they cloſed 
up the Seams of their Structures with melted 
Gold and Silver, which occaſion'd the total De- 
ſtruction of moſt of them, the Spaniards ſub- 
verting the very Foundations in hopes of find- 
ing Treaſure. The Furniture and Decorations of 
theſe Palaces were the Figures of Men, Beaſts, 
Birds, and other Animals, caſt in Gold; and on 


the Walls, inſtead of Tapeſtry, were Plants 


and Flowers of the ſame Metal, intermix'd 
with Serpents, Butterflies, and other Reptiles 
and Inſects. It is ſaid they had no Chairs in 
their Palaces, but the Inca himſelf ſat on a Stool 
made of Gold, without Arms or Back, having 
a Pedeſtal of the ſame Metal: They had alſo 
Ciſterns of Gold in their Bagnios, and the U- 
tenſils of their Kitchens, and in the meaneſt 
Offices, were likewiſe of Gold; but they nei- 
ther purchaſed Houſes nor Lands with this Me- 
tal, as we do, but uſed it as an Ornament when 
living, and buried it with them when they died. 
The Royal Gardens were not only planted with 
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great Variety of Trees, Flowers, Sc. but the 
Figures of thoſe and all Sorts of Animals were 
made of Gold, and placed in the Walks to 
adorn them. 

HoweveR, notwithſtanding the Magnificence 
of the Palaces in Cuſco, nothing was compara- 
ble to the Temple of the Sun, which was en- 
rich'd with the teſt Treaſures that ever 
the World beheld. It was built of Free-ſtone, 
and lined with Gold, the Cieling being alſo of 
the ſame Metal, though the Roof itſelf was no 
better than common Thatch. It was divided 
into ſeveral Chapels, Cloyſters, or Apartments; 
in the principal whereof, towards the Eaſt, was 
placed the Image of the Sun, conſiſting of one 
Gold- Plate that cover'd the whole Breadth of 
the Chapel, and twice as thick as the Plates 
that cover'd the other Walls. This Image 
was of a round Form, repreſenting the Sun 
with his Rays darting from him, much in the 
ſame Manner as he is drawn by European Pain- 
ters; and on each Side of it were placed the 
Bodies of the deceaſed Inca's, ſo embalmed 
that they ſcem'd to be alive. Theſe were pla- 
ced on Thrones of Gold, but on the Arrival 
of the Spaniards they were conceal'd by the In- 
mw with moſt of the Treafures of the Tem- 
ple. 
Trrs Temple had ſeveral Gates cover'd with 
Gold; and round the Top of it, on the Out- 
ſide, was a Cornice a Yard deep, conſiſting of 
Gold-Plate, Beſides the Chapel of the Sun 


there 
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there were five others of a pyramidical Form, 
the firſt of which was dedicated to the Moon, 
deem'd the Siſter and Wife of the Sun; and 
the Doors and Walls of this Strufture were 
cover'd with Silver, Here was the Image of 
the Moon, of a round Form, with a Woman's 
Face in the Middle of it; and on each Side of 
the Image were placed the Bodies of the de- 
ceaſed Empreſſes ranged in Order. Next to 
this Chapel was that of Venus, by the Peru- 
vians call'd Chaſea, who was much eſteem'd as 
an Attendant on the Sun, as the reſt of the 
Stars were deem'd Maids of Honour to the 
Moon; and this Chapel was likewiſe plated 
with Silver. The third Chapel was dedicated 
to Thunder and Lightning, which they look'd 
upon as Servants of the Sun; and this was 
ciel'd and wainſcotted with Plates of Gold. 
The fourth was dedicated to the Rainbow, as 
owing its Original to the Sun; and this was 
alſo cover'd with Gold, and had on one Side 
of it a Repreſentation of the Rainbow. The 
fifth Chapel was an Apartment for [the Uſe of 
the High-Prieſt, and others who officiated in the 
Temple, who were all of the Royal Blood ; 
and this, like the Chapel of the Sun, was a- 
dorn'd with Gold. 

THERE was no other Image worſhipp'd in 
the Temple but that of the Sun, but they had 
the Figures of Men, Women, and Children, 


of wrought Gold, pliced in it for Orna- 
| ment; 


and of various Birds, Beaſts, and other Ani- 
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ment; and all the Veſſels and Utenſils were of 
the ſame precious Metal. We likewiſe read of 
a Sort of Nunnery, wherein were kept a thou- 
ſand or fifteen hundred Virgins, all of the Blood 
of the Emperors, who were intended only for 
the Service of the Temple. Nor was it only 
in the City of Cuſco that ſuch a Temple was e- 
reed, but almoſt every large Town in the 
Country had one adorn'd in the like ſumptuous 
Manner. | 
Trvs much we thought proper to ſay, in 
order to give the Reader ſome Idea of the 
Grandeur of the Peruvian Monarchy, before it 
was ſubdued and brought under the Spaniſh 
Yoke ; we now proceed to the Northern Part 
of America. h 


— 


CHAP. II. 
Of NORTH AMERICA. 


NDER this Diviſion of the American 
Continent are comprehended New Spain, 

New Mexico, Canada or New France, Flo- 

rida, and the Engliſh Empire. But there is no 
Part of it more celebrated in Hiſtory than New 
Spain, or Old Mexico, which was a great and 
flouriſhing Monarchy for ſeveral Ages, go- 
vern'd by its own Kings, (choſen out of their 
Vor. IV. Ne 47. _ * chief 
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chief Captains, without Regard to hereditary 
Succeſſion) till 1521, when it was entirely con- 
> rnd: by the Spaniards under Ferdinando Cortex; 
ince which it has remain'd ſubject to the Crown 
of Spain, and is govern'd by a Viceroy, whoſe 
ſtated Reſidence is at the City of Mexico.—AS 
to New Mexico, it is ſo call'd becauſe diſcover'd 
fince the Old, and is ſometimes ſtiled by the 
Spaniards a Kingdom, and ſometimes a Pro- 
vince. The greateſt Part, however, of this vaſt 
Country is ſtill in the Hands of the Natives, 
who are a peaceable and generous People, but 
yet were not only more numerous, but better 
provided for their Defence than any other Ame- 
ricans the Spaniards had to deal with; who, at 
their firſt Arrival in that Country, which was 
about the Year : 539, found them well cloath'd, 
their Lands cultivated, and large Stocks of Cat- 
tle, tolerable Huts in their Villages, and good 
Stone-Houſes in their Towns. They were. 
govern'd by petty Princes or Caciques, whom 
they choſe for their Wiſdom and Valour ; and 
though they worſhipp'd the Sun and Moon, 
they ivem'd more willing to embrace the Chri- 
itian Religion than any other of the American 
Nations; but they did not ſeem at all willing 
to part with their Liverty, which, in a great 
meaſure, they ſtill preſerve. Of the various 
Nations 1a this Country, mention'd by the Spa- 
aiards, the principal are the Apaches ; who think- 
ing themſelves oppreſs'd by the Spaniſp Govern- 
ment, made an Inſurrection towards the Cloſe 

of 
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of the laſt Century, and did a great deal of Miſ- 
chief, but were at length ſuppreſs'd, and have 
ſince been kept in Awe by ſtronger Garriſons. 
In the late Reign of Philip V. the Spaniards 
likewiſe took care to people theſe Northern Pro- 
vinces, by tranſmitting Orders to the Viceroy 
of Mexico, to ſend a Number of poor Fami- 
lies thither, a Precaution in which they are cer- 
tainly right, if it be only to guard againſt Fo- 
reigners, it being very poſſible, according to 
Dampier, to make a Deſcent oppoſite to the Iſle 
of California, and penetrate to their richeſt 
Mines. But if annual Draughts of People were 
ſent from Europe into New Mexico, and there 
ſettled in convenient Farms, it is likely they 
would ſoon grow populous, eſpecially as Man- 
kind increaſes more in cold than in hot Climates. 

Tu Sanſons mention a Province in this 
Country call'd Quivira, which they place on 
the Frontiers of Florida, and ſay it has but 
few Inhabitants, and thoſe very 6 The 
Men are clad in the Skins of Cows, the Wo- 
men go naked, have very long Hair, and eat 
raw Fleſh; and they change their Abodes as 
they are invited by the Seaſons and Paſtures. 
Their Houſes are likewiſe cover'd with the 
Skins of their Black Cattle, they make Bow- 
ſtrings with their Hair, Awls and Trumpets 
with their Bones, Cups with their Horns, and 
Fire with their Dung, there being but little 
Wood in the Country, 
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Gemelli, the Popiſh Miſſionary, tells us, that 
in 1698, when he was at Old Mexico, he diſ- 
courſed with the Governor of New Mexico, 
who told him, that though good Part of this 
Country had been lately conquer'd, there re- 
main'd ſtill much more unſubdued; that the 
Natives paint their Bodies; that they are ſuch 
de xtrous Archers, that they can hit a Piece of 
Money thrown up into the Air; that they are 
great Lovers of the Fleſh of Mules, which they 
often take from Travellers, without robbin 
them of the Goods they carry; that the King 
of Spain maintains ſix hundred Horſe, beſides 
Foot, in ſeveral Garriſons, to keep them in 
Awe, but being at a vaſt Diſtance from Old 
Mexico, the Natives often revolt, becauſe they 
know the Spaniards cannot be ſpeedily rein- 
forced. Gemelli adds, that the Soldiers are 
arm'd with Muſkets, Bucklers, and Half. Pikes, 
and hunt the Natives like Wild Beaſts, being 
order'd by the Government not to kill, but to 
take them, in order to inſtruct and civilize 
them. The Country, he obſerves, is plain and 
paſſable for Carriages ſome Months in the Year; 
but they have ſuch wide Deſarts to paſs, that 
the Soldiers and Travellers, who ſometimes do 
not ſee a Cottage for ſeveral Days, encamp 
every Night, and are forced to keep Guard for 
tear of being attack'd by the Savages. Travel- 
lers carry along with them Matraſſes and Pil- 
lions, or rather Bladders of Leather, which at 
Night they blow full of Wind to lay their 
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Heads on, and let it out in the Morning, when 
they pack them up to proceed on their Jour- 
ney. | | 
California is a Country the moſt northern of 
any diſcover'd and poſſeſſed by the Spaniards z 
the more Southern Part of it was known to that 
Nation ſoon after the Diſcovery of Mexico, but 
it is only of late that they have penetrated into 
it, contenting themſelves before with the Pearl- 
Fiſhery on its Coaſts. It was Matter of Doubt 
for a long Time whether it was an Iſland or 
Join'd to the Continent ; but in the lateſt Maps 
it is laid down as a Peninſula, which it really 
is, though it was not known to be ſuch till it 
was diſcover*d by Father Caino, or Kino, a Ger- 
man Jeſuit, who landed in California from the 
Iland of Sumatra, and pafs'd into New Mexico, 
without croſſing any other Water than Rio A. 
zul, or the Blue River, m about thirty-five 
Degrees North Latitude. On the North it is 
bounded by a Continent unknown, on the Eaſt 
by the Province of New Mexico and the Gulf 
of California, (which ſome call the Purple. 
others the Vermilian Sea) and by the South Sea 
on the South and Weſt, | 
FaTHrzr Carino informs us, that the Natives 
are tolerably well ſhaped, and very ingenious, 
that they live without Houſes, or any Shelter 
but Trees in the Summer, and Caves in the 
Winter. They were obſerved to kneel and 
pray on the firſt Appearance of the New Moon, 
but this Father and other Miſſionaries ſoon in- 
L 3 clined 
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clined many of them to embrace Chriſtianity. 
They know no Government but the abſolute 
State of Nature, every Man being a Sovereign 
in his own Family ; ſo that there are continual 
Feuds amongſt them, which ſometimes break 
out into Broils and Bloodſhed. The Men go 
for the moſt part naked, except a Fillet of fine 
Cloth about their Temples, and ſome beautiful 
Bracelets of Pearl. The Women, beſides their 
Head-Dreſs, generally wear a Mantle of Skins 
over their Shoulders, a Piece of Cloth girt 
round their Bodies, and Chains of Pearl about 
their Necks and Arms. Thoſe who live on 
the Eaſt Side of California are Enemies to the 
Spaniards, but in other Parts of the Peninſula 

they ſeem hoſpitable to all Strangers. 
CapTain Ropers, who lay a conſiderable 
Time at Cape St. Lucar, ſays, that that Part 
was mountainous, barren; and ſandy, and had 
nothing but a few Shrubs and Buſhes, bearing 
ſeveral Sorts of Berries. Here the Natives had 
large Limbs, were ſtrait, tall, and of a blacker 
Complexion than any he had ſeen in the South 
Seas, The Women look'd very coarſe and 
wrinkled, Their chief Food was Fiſh, which 
they ftruck very dexteroully with wooden In- 
ſtruments; and they were excellent Divers. 
Their Bread was made of a black Seed ground, 
which taſted like Coffee. They did not value 
Glaſs Beads, and ſuch-like Toys, as the Indians 
ufuaily do; but they were very deſirous of 
Knives and other ſharp Weapons, all their cut- 
ting 
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ting Inſtruments being made of the Teeth of 
Sharks and other Fiſhes. They had long Bows, 
with Strings made of a Sort of Graſs, Arrows 
of Cane four Feet and a half long, pointed 
with Fiſh Bones; and they ſhot Birds flying. 
The Spaniards have lately made a Settlement 
near the Cape above-mention'd, which is only 
a Village, and call'd California. 

Tat Spaniards pretend to have been the firſt 
Diſcoverers of that large Part of North America 
call'd Canada or New France; but this is de- 
nied by the French, who are now poſſeſs'd of 
moſt of it, and are ſtill enlarging their Domi- 
nions. Jobn Verrazzano, a Florentine put on 
Shore there for Proviſions, and gave it the 
Name of New France in Compliment to King 
Francis, who had ſent him to diſcover a North- 
ern Paſſage into the South Sea. This Floren- 
tine Captain, however, having been butcher'd 
by the wild Natives, the French ſent thither 
James Cartier from St. Malo's, who ſail'd up as 
far as = but brought home a diſmal Ac- 
count of the Country, ſeeing nothing but high 
craggy Mountains cover'd with Snow, and a few 
barren Plains inhabited by naked Savages. Not- 
withſtanding this, it was not long before ſome 
other Ships were ſent thither again, who ſaid 
up higher, and made better Diſcoveries of the 
great River of Canada, or St. Laurence, as the 
French call it; and towards the Beginning of the 
laſt Century a new Colony was ſent thither 
from Rouen, who ſettled there, though not with- 


out 
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out ſome Difficulty and Danger; but having 
fortified themſelves on each Side the River, and 
received freſh Colonies from France, they gra- 
dually enlarged their Territories to their preſent 
Extent : Since which Time, however, the = 
liſh have found Means to come in for a con 
derable Share of it, eſpecially towards Accadia 
and the River of St. Laurence, which was yielded 
to them by the Treaty of Utrechr. 

Tart Natives of Canada, at the firſt Arrival 
of the French in that Country, were rude, ig- 
norant, and barbarous, and the greateſt Part of 
them ftill continue ſo, there being few of them 
that ſhew any Inclination for a Life more po- 
lite and civilized. Their Government, Laws, 
and Cuſtoms are of the ſame Nature, they be- 
ing all divided into ſmall Tribes under their 
ſeveral Heads, ſome living in Villages and poor 
wooden Huts, and others leading a rambling 
Life; but there is a Difference in their Diſpo- 
fitions, ſome being more affable and humane, 
others quite cruel and brutiſh, and extremely 
renacious of their barbarous Cuſtoms. One of 
theſe Cuſtom, according to Father Charlevorx, 
is, that as ſoon as their Females have attain'd 
to the Age of fourteen or fifteen Years, they 
are allow'd to proſtitute themſelves to whoever 
they pleaſe for the Space of three or four Years ; 
after which they begin to think of fixing their 
Affections on a Huſband, to whom, when mar- 
ried, they prove extremely conſtant and loving, 
and, if he dies, mourn for him all the * of 
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their Lives, without ever marrying another. 
This, ſays our Author, join'd to their Licen- 
tiouſneſs before Marriage, and their ſuckling 
their Children ſo long as two, three, or even ſix 
or ſeven Years, are the main Cauſes of their 
Infecundity; for in other Reſpects both Men 
and Women are robuſt and ſtrong, and inured 
to the hardeſt Toils and Fatigues. Their Eyes, 
he adds, are ſo ſtrong, that though they are 
continually dazzled with their Snows, or dark- 
en'd with the naſty Smoke of their Huts at 
leaſt ſix Months in the Year, they are not af- 
fected with either. Their Hearing is no leſs 
quick, and our Author ſays they can ſmell Fire 
at a vaſt Diſtance, but what he means we do 
not rightly underſtand, Their Fancy is ſo lively, 
and their Memory fo ſtrong, that if they have 
once travelled through the largeſt Woods or 
Deſerts, or ſail'd over any of their Seas, which 
they do without the Help of a Compals, they 
can retain all the neceſſary Obſervations, ſo as 
to repeat the ſame Courſe at any Diſtance of 
Time. As to their Poſſeſſions, they are in 
ſome meaſure in common, for whatever one 
wants, the others are all ready to ſupply. If 
one has met with ill Succeſs in his Hunting, the 
reſt will aſſiſt him with ſome of their own Pro- 
viſions ; and in general they deſpiſe Money to 
ſuch a Degree, that they will not touch it, call- 
ing it the Serpent of the French, for the Love 
of which they betray, rob, and kill one an- 
other, —The Misfortune is, that Travellers often 

con- 
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contradict themſelves in the Character they give 
of theſe People, ſome deſcribing them as one 
Remove from Wild Beaſts, and quite incapable 
of being civilized, whilſt others repreſent them 
as gentle and hoſpitable, ſprightly, docile, and 
of a ſound Judgment. But upon the whole 
we need not be at a Loſs to account for this 
Difference of Characters in ſo vaſt a Tract of 
Ground and ſuch Variety of Climates, where 
Literature, Commerce, Religion, and Laws are 
almoſt Strangers. 

WHrarT Religion they have conſiſts in ſome 
faint Notion of a Supreme Being, to whom 
however they do not perform any outward Wor- 
ſhip, unleſs thoſe Dances and Songs, which 
they uſe at ſome particular Times, be intended 
as ſuch. In all other Caſes they ſeem to live 


without any Love or Fear of him, and to fol- 


low only the Dictates of Cuſtom and Educa- 
tion. They have a great Veneration for their 
old People, whom they always conſult in any 
Emergencies, eſpecially in Caſes of War, ci- 
ther offenſive or defenſive; for, like other Ame- 
ricans, they make Alliances, and wage War, one 
Canton or Tribe againſt another; and tho? their 
Wars are ſhort, they are generally bloody, and 
end in the Captivity or Slaughter of the weaker 
Party.— This may ſuffice at preſent for an Ac- 
count of the Natives of Canada; which Coun- 
try, the Reader is to obſcrve, is divided into 
Eaſtern and Weſtern, the former commonly 
known by the Name of Canada or New France, 


and 
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and the latter call'd Louiſiana, in Honour of 
the late Lewis XIV, being in Reality a large 
Part of Florida, as it was originally named by 
the firſt Diſcoverers; but the French have call'd 
it Louiſiana ſince they made ſome conſiderable 
Settlements in that Country. 

As to that Part of Florida which borders on 
the Gulph of Mexico, it appears by a Memo- 
rial preſented to King Milliam the Third, that 
England has an undoubted Title to it ever ſince 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, by whoſe 
Commiſſion Sebaſtian Cabot diſcover'd all that 
Coaſt fronting the Atlantic Ocean, twenty Years 
before it had been viſited by any other Euro- 
pean. Then indeed the Southern Part of this 
Continent, towards the Gulph or Streights of 
Bahama, was vilited by the Spaniards under 
Juan Ponce de Leon, as it was ten Years after- 
wards by Vaſquez Aillon; in 1527 by Pamphilo 
Navarez, and in 534 by Ferdinando Soto; but 
their Cruelties ſo enraged the Natives, that 
they expell'd them all one after another. The 
laſt Expedition of the Spaniards thither was in 
1558, by Order of Velaſco, then Viceroy of 
Mexico; but falling into Diſſenſions among 
themſelves, they return'd without making any 
Settlement: Nor have they ever ſince made 
any on that Part of the Continent, except at 
St. Mattheo, and St. Auguſtin. 

Bur it is farther worth obſerving, that this 
Country was calPd Caro/:ua by King Charles I, 
on a Grant which he mad of it to Sir Robert 
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Heath, his Attorney General, the Country be- 
ing net then poſſeſs'd by a Chriſtian Power. 
Sir Robert convey'd Carolana to the Earl of 4- 
rundel, who was at the Expence of planting 
ſeveral Parts of it, and would have effected 
much more, had he not been hindred by the 
War with Scotland, and afterwards by the Civil 
Wars in Exgland. It likewiſe appears from the 
Memorial above-mention'd, that the Five Na- 
tions in the Territory of New York, whom the 
French commonly call Iroquois, who have for 
about eighty Years voluntarily ſubjected them- 
{elves to the Crown of England, and who had 
conquer'd all the Country from their own Ha- 
bitations to the Miſiſippi River, and even be- 
yond it, made a Sale and Surrender of their 
Conqueſts and Acquiſitions to the Government 
of New York; which is another Proof of their 
being the Property of the Engliſh. 

Trz Memorial we are ſpeaking of was pre- 
ſented to King William by the late Dr. Coxe, 
who by Coveyances from one to another, after 
the Death of the Earl of Arundel, became Pro- 
prietor of Carolana; and who ſets forth, that 
at the Expence of ſeveral thouſand Ponnds he 
diſcover'd divers Parts of it, firſt from Carolina, 
and afterwards from Pen/ylvania. The Son of 
this Memorialiſt, Daniel Coxe, Eſq; who him- 
ſelf reſided fourteen Years in America, has pub- 
kſh'd a particular Deſcription of this Province 
of Carolana, giving an Account of the Ani- 
mals, Metals, Vegetables, &c. And as he 

Com- 
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compoſed it chiefly from Memoirs drawn by his 
Father from ſeveral Journals and Itineraries of 
the Engliſh, and from the Relations of other 
Travellers and Indian Traders of good Under- 
ſtanding and Probity, who had paſs'd through 
the Heart of the Country, we think we may 
venture to rely upon his Authority in what we 
ſhall have Occaſion to ſay concerning it. 

As to the Natives of Florida, Authors tell 
us that both Sexes go naked, except a Piece of 
Deer-ſkin round their Waiſts. Their Legs and 
Arms are painted with various Figures, which 
are indelible; and they anoint their Skin with 
e Sort of Oil, which hardens them againſt the 
Heat of the Sun. They have long black Hair, 
which they have a Method of combing, curl- 
ing, and twiſting about their Heads, ſo that it 
looks very agreeable. They are very dexterous 
in managing their Weapons, which are Bows 
and Arrows, the latter pointed with ſharp Stones 
or Fiſh-bones. The Women are remarkably 
graccful and well-ſhaped, and not only perform 
all domeſtic Offices, but accompany their Huſ- 
bands cither to Hunting or to War; on which 
Occaſions it is faid they will ſwim over large 
Rivers with their Children on their Backs, 
Their Corn is laid up in common Grana- 
ries, and diſtributed out to every Famil 
according to its Number. Their uſual Drin 
rs Water, but they are likewiſe fond of a Li- 
quor they call Caſſina, which they drink as we 
do Tea: It is the Infuſion of the Leaves of a 
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Tree much valued, not only by them but by 
the Spaniards, for its diuretic Quality.—Moſt 
of them are bigotted Idolaters, worſhipping the 
Sun and Moon, and have a great Averſion to 
Chriſtianity. They are ſubmiſſive enough to 
their Chiefs or Heads of Clans, who are call'd 
Paraouſti”s, and are the Commanders in Time 
of War, and Preſidents of their Councils in 
Time of Peace. Their Prieſts, whom they call 
Faouna's, have a great Influence over them, 
who wear long Robes made of Skins, always 
look grave, and live very abſtemiouſly. As 
Prieſts, they pray and ſacrifice to the Sun; as 
Magicians, they pretend to foretel future E- 
vents, fuch as the Succeſs of their Expeditions ; 
and, as Phyſicians, they bleed, vomit, and 
{weat the Sick, till they either kill them or 
work a Cure. 

As to the Engliſh Empire on the American 
| Continent, it lies along the Sea Coaſt, and con- 
fiſts of New Scotland, New England, New York, 
New Jerſey, Penfylvuania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia. We 
ſhall not attempt to give the Hiſtory of theſe 
Settlements, as it may be thought that we have 
already wander*d too far from our Subject ; but 
ſhall only take ſome notice of the Indians bor- 
dering upon our Colonies, and then proceed to 
the Curioſities of the Northern Part of America. 
The Indians of Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
and Penhlvania ſeem to believe in One God, 


the Creator of all things, who is infinitely happy 
in 


_— _— 
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in himſelf, but has little or no Concern with 
the Affairs of Mankind, having committed the 
Government of the World to certain inferior 
Deities or Demons, to whom therefore the 
Natives pay their Devotions. They have a 
great Regard to their Prieſts or Conjurers, (as 
they may be call'd) and believe there will be a 
future Diſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments 
according to their Behaviour in this Life. The 
Indians about Penſylvania believe a God and the 
Immortality of the Soul ; for they ſay there is 
a great King that made them, who lives in a 
glorious Country to the Southward, and that 
the Souls of the Good ſhall go thither. The 
other Indians of the more Northern Colonies, 
as far as we can learn, likewiſe acknowledge a 
Supreme Being, but ſeldom pay any religious 
orſhip to him, unleſs in publick Calamities, 
and then they offer Sacrifices of every thing 
they poſſeſs, and pray for Deliverance from their 
Miſery ; they alſo offer Thank-offerings for pub- 
lick Bleſſings. When it thunders, they take it 
to be a Sign of God's Diſpleaſure, and will ſay 
to one another, How angry be is! They 
believe a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, but they have very obſcure Notions 
of it, and ſeem to think that the Rewards of 
the Good will conſiſt in the Enjoyment of thoſe 
Pleaſures they were fond of in this World. 
Wir reſpect to the reſt of their Character, 
it may be ſaid in general, and more eſpecially 
of the Indians of . Virginia, 2 
| 2 # 
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and Penfylvania, that they are a good - natüred, 
generous People, very humane to Strangers, 
but revengeful and implacable when provoked. 
They are quick of Apprehenſion, and gay of 
Temper, feaſting and dancing almoſt perpe- 
tually. Their public Conferences ſhew them 
to be Men of Genius, and that they have a na- 
tural Eloquence, without the Help of Letters 
or Education“; inſomuch that a Perſon muſt 
be wiſe indeed who outwits them in any Treaty 
about a Thing they underſtand. They are in 
general a manly, well-ſhap'd Race, tall, ſtrait, 
nimble, and indefatigable in their warlike Ex- 
peditions, Hunting, and Journeys. They moſt- 
lv walk with a lofty Chin; and take Pains to 
darken their Complexions by greaſing them- 
ſelves with Bear's Fat clarified, and expoſing 
themſelves to the Sun from their Infancy. They 
are a very healthy People, having hardly any 
Diſeaſes amongſt them, except the Small-Pox, 


* Mr. Smith, in his Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Nevis, &c. has 
phos. the Articles of 
Friendſhip and Commerce 
propoſed by the Lords Com- 
miſſioners for Trade and 


Plantations to the Deputies 


of the Cherrokee Nation on 
the Borders of South-Caroli- 
pa, in the Year 1730, and 


likewiſe the Anſwer of the 


1zdian Chiefs to thoſe Arti- 


cles: And then he propoſes here 


it as a Quære, whether thoſe 
ve not ſhewn as 


Indian: 
great Strength of natural 


Parts, as even the Lords 
Commiſſioners have done 
with all their Learning and 
Experience in ſuch Aﬀairs.— 
As for the Articles, we muſt 
refer the Reader who is de- 
firous of ſeeing them to the 
above - mentioned Author, 
they being too long to be 

tranſcribed. | 


and 
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and thoſe occaſioned by drinking of Rum and 
other ſtrong Liquors, of which they are become 
great Lovers ſince the Europeans came amongſt 
them. When they have any Diſtemper, they 
are very impatient till cured, and will give any 
thing for that Purpoſe, eſpecially for the Re- 
covery of their Children, to whom they are ex- 
tremely indulgent.— But, after all we can ſay 
on this Head, we are hable to Uncertainty, their 
Characters being given us variouſly by different 
Writers. 

To this Account of the Indians of North- 
America we cannot forbear adding one Particu- 
lar relating to the Character of the Enxgliſb ſet- 
tled in that Part of the World, which we think 
is much to their Honour, viz. their Hofpita- 
lity. In general they are very courteous to 
Strangers or Fravellers, who need no other Re- 
commendation to a kind Reception than their 


being human Creatures. A Stranger has no 


more to do hut to enquire upon the Road where 
any Gentleman or good Houſekeeper lives, and 
he is ſure of being entertain'd in ſuch a Manner 
as his Neceſſities require. Nay, fo far is this 
Humanity extended, that if the Maſter of the 
Houſe be abroad, Orders are ufually left with 


the principal Servant to entertain Viſitors with 


what the Plantation affords: And even the 
poorer Sort of Planters, who have but one Bed, 


will fit up, or lie upon a Form or Couch all 


Night, ro make room for a weary Traveller, 
to repoſe himſelf after his Journey, If there 
M 2 happens 


a ——ů— ů — 
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happens to be a Churl, who, either out of Co- 
vetouſneſs or Ill· nature, will not comply with 
this generous Cuſtom, he has a Mark of Infamy 
ſet upon him, and is abhorred by his Neigh- 
bours. 
Hoe1xc the Reader will excuſe this Sort of 
Digreſſion, into which we have been - unex- 
edly led, (though we think it can hardly 
diſpleaſing) we come now to treat of what 


relates more immediately to the Deſign of our 
Undertaking. 


Caves, LAK ES, CATARACTS, e. 
A TRAVELLER gives us an Account in the 

Philoſophical Tranſactions of a remarkable 
Cave ſome Leagues to the North-Weſt of 
Mexico, gilded all over with a Sort of Leaf- 
Gold, which had deluded many Spaniards by 
its promiſing Colour, for they could never re- 
duce it into a Body, either by Quickſilver or 
Fuſion. Our Author went thither one Morn- 
ing with an Indian for his Guide, and found its 
Situation was pretty high, and in a Place very 
proper for the Generation of Metals. As he 
enter'd into it, the 'Light of the Candle ſoon 
diſcover'd on all Sides, but efpecially over his 


Head, a glittering Canopy of theſe mineral 
Leaves; at which he greedily ſnatching, there 


fell down a great Lump of Sand, that not only 


put out his Candle, but almoſt blinded him : 
And 


Surge of the Sea, and ſometimes ſpouts up Wa- 
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And calling aloud to his Indian, who ſtood at 
the Entrance of the Cave, as being afraid of 
Spirits and Hobgoblins, it occaſion'd ſuch 
Thundring and redoubled Echoes, that the 
poor Fellow, imagining he had been wreſtling 
with ſome infernal Ghoſts, ſoon quitted his 
Station, and thereby left a free Paſſage for ſome 
Rays of Light to enter, and ſer ve him for a 
better Guide. Our Author's Sight was ſome- 
what affected by the corroſive Acrimony of the 
mineral Duſt ; but having relighted his Candle, 
he proceeded in the Cave, heaped together a 
Quantity of the Mineral mix'd with Sand, and 
ſcrap'd off from the Surface of the Earth fome 
of the glittering Leaves, none of which exceed- 
ed the Breadth of a Man's Nail, but with the 
leaſt Touch were divided into many leſſer Span- 
gles, and with a little Rubbing they left his 
Hand gilded all over.— The chymical Experi- 
ments this Traveller made with the Sand, it 1s 
not to our Purpoſe to relate. 

Ox the Welker Coaſt of Mexico there is a 
vaſt hollow Rock, which having a large Hole 
at the Top, makes a frightful Noiſe at every 


ter like a Whale, to a prodigious Height: But 


though this is told as ſomething wonderful, we 


imagine there is nothing in it but might eaſily 


be accounted for. 


Ir is reported of the Lake of Mexico, that it 
has two Sorts of Water, one Part of it being 
freſh and abounding with Fiſh, inſomuch _ 

t a 
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the Fiſhery brings in to the Government above 
twenty thouſand Crowns per Annum ; and the 
other Part ſalt, and ebbing and flowing like the 
Sea. The freſh Water is ſaid to be uſually 
calm, but the ſalt generally boilterous, and to 
breed no Fiſh. It is added, that in the Mid- 
dle of this Lake there is a Rock, from whence 
iſſues a conſiderable Stream of hot Water. 
Tu large Lakes of Canada deſerve to be 
mention'd, the principal of winch are five in 
Number, and are ſometimes call'd Seas, on ac- 
count of their Extent. That call'd the Upper 
Lake, or the Lake of the Nadoueſſons, is eſteem- 
ed at leaſt a hundred and fifty Leagues in 
Length, ſixty m Breadth, and five hundred in 
Circumference. It is all over navigable, and 
has ſome Iſlands, eſpecially one call'd Minong, 
above threeſcore Miles in Compaſs, wherein 
both the Indians and French affirm there is a 
great Mine of very pure Copper, the Ore at- 
fording three Fifths of fine Metal, without any 
Preparation befides melting. It is remarkable 
of this Lake, that all along the Shore on the 
South Side it is not above four or five Fathoms 
deep, but gradually increaſes in Depth as we 
pals over to the North, till no Bottom is to be 
found at a hundred and fifty Fathoms.— The 
other Lakes, though very large, are not equal 
to this in Dimenſions, 
| In the River Niagara, which forms a Com- 
munication between two +, theſe Lakes, there 
is one ot the moſt turpr' g Cataracts or F = 
0 
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of Water yet diſcover'd in the World. Father 
Hennepin, a French Miſſionary among the Ca- 

| nada Indians bordering on its Banks, has de- 
ſcribed this prodigious Caſcade as falling down 
a Precipice a hundred Fathoms high, which is 
ſix hundred Feet ; but Mr. Dudley has publiſh'd 
an Account of this Cataract, taken at ba in 
| 1721, from Mr. Boraſſaw, a Native of Canada, 
As which perhaps comes nearer the Truth, That 
| Gentleman ſays, that the Governor of Canada 
| having order'd his own Son with three other 
Officers to ſurvey the Niagara, and take the 

| exact Height of the Cataract, they accordingly 


did ſo with a Stone of half a hundred Weight 
tied to a large Cod-Line, and found it upon a 
Perpendicular no more than twenty-ſix F * <oiby 
Upon Mr. Dudley's objecting Hennepin's Ac- 
count of this Cataract to Mr, Boraſſaw, he re- 
plied, that indeed every body had depended 
upon it as right till the late Survey; and he ac- 
knowledged that below the Cataract for a con- 
ſiderable Way there were a great many ſmall 
Ledges of Rocks acroſs the River, which gra- 
dually leſſen'd till they came to a Level; fo that 
if all the Deſcents were put together, he did 
not know but the Difference of the Water above 
the Falls, and the Level below, might come up. 
to Father Hennepin's Account: But the Cata- 
Tract, properly ſo call'd, is no more than twen- 
ty-ſix Fathoms, or a hundred and fifty-fix Feet; 
which is a prodigious Thing, and what the 
| World 
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World cannot parallel“, conſidering the Large- 
neſs of the River, which, ſtraiten'd as it is in that 
Part, is near a Quarter of an Exgliſb Mile 
broad, and very deep Water. Both above and 
below theſe Fails the River is much wider, and 
from below there is no coming nearer them by 
Water than about ſix Engliþ Miles, the Tor- 
— is ſo rapid and the Whirlpools ſo terri- 

o 

IT has been alledged that this Cataract makes 
ſuch a prodigious Noiſe, that People cannot 
hear each other ſpeak at the Diſtance of ſome 
Miles from it; but M. Boraſſaw affirms, that 
they may converſe together cloſe by it: And 
it has been alſo poſitively aſſerted, that the Shoot 
of the River, when it comes to the Precipice, 
was with ſuch a mighty Force, that Man and 
Horſe might go under it without being wet; 
but this M. Beraſſaw likewiſe denies, and ſays 
that the Water falls in a manner directly down. 
He farther obſerves, that the Miſt or Shower 
which the Falls occaſion is fo extraordinary as 
to be ſeen at five Leagues Diſtance, and riſes 
as high as the common Clouds, In this Miſt, 


* Mijn tells us, that the hundred Feet, as we have 
River Velins in Hay throws obſerv'd in Vel. III. p. 214: 
itſelf from a ſteep Rock three But for want of an actual 
hundred Feet high; and De Meaſurement, theſe Accounts 
Z' I repreſents one of the ſeem not ſo much to be re 
Oataracts of the Nile as fall- lied on, as that here given of 
ing from a Height of two the Catatact of Niagara. 


when 
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when the Sun ſhines, there is always a glorious 
Rainbow. 

Mr. Dudley tells us, that he himſelf ſaw a 
Cataract three Leagues above Albany in the Pro- 
vince of New York, upon Schenectada River, 
call'd Cohoes, which is not above forty or fifty 
Feet perpendicular ; but from this there alſo a- 
riſes a miſty Cloud, which deſcends like ſmall 
Rain, and exhibits, when the Sun ſhines, a 
beautiful Rainbow *, that moves as the Spectator 
moves, according to the Angle of Viſion.— 
Our Author adds, that twenty Miles to the 
Eaſtward of Hudſon's River, near the Middle 
of a long Hill, he met with a briſk noiſy Brook, 
ſufficient to turn a Mill; and having obſerv'd 
nothing of it at the Beginning of the Hill, he 
turn*d about and follow'd the Courſe of it, till 
at laſt he found the End of it, being abſorbed 
and ſinking into the Ground : And though it 
be common in other Parts of the World for 
Brooks and even Rivers to be thus loſt, it wag 


Min relates the ſame 
of the Mitt arifing from the 
Cataract of Yelins, men- 
tion'd in the preceeding 
Note. Mr. Smith took no- 
tice of the like Phzxnomenon 
at the Cataract of Narva in 
Livenia. We alſo read of 
Marine Rainbows, ſometimes 
obſerv'd in a much agitated 


Sea, when the Wind ſweeps 
away the Tops of the Waves, 
and carries them aloft, fo 
that the Sun's Rays falling 
on them are refracted, c. 
as in a common Shower, 
and paint the Colours of the 
Bow, but leſs diſtin and of 
leſs Duration, 


the 
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the firſt of the Sort he had ever heard of or 
ſeen in that Country. 

As to Rivers, the Northern Part of America 
abounds with large ones, of which it is not our 
Buſineſs to enter into a Detail, but ſhai! give a 
brief Account of the two moſt conſiderable, 
which are thoſe of Canada or St. Lam ence, and 
Miſſ/ippi. The River of Sr. Laurence (a Name 
given it by the French) is the largeſt in North- 
America, and inferior to few in the World, be- 
ing computed to be about thirty Leagues broad 
at the Mouth, and two hundred Fathoms deep: 
It takes its Riſe, as is ſuppoſed, from ſome of 
the great Lakes above-mention'd, and falls in- 
to the Gulf of $7. Laurence at the Iſle of Antico- 
i, having received many other Rivers in its 
Courſe, which 1s generally reckon'd to be about 
eight hundred Leagues. The Source being 
unknown, the Length of its Courſe cannot be 
determined ; and as to its Navigation, Authors 
give us ſuch different Accounts as are not eaſy 


to reconcile, ſome repreſenting it as fafe, eaſy, 


and pleaſant, and others as ſo extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous, that the moſt experienced 
Pilots have much ado to eſcape the many Dan- 
gers they are expoſed to, from the ſandy Banks, 
Rocks and Shoals along the North Shore ; -but 
however the River in general is very deep, nor 
is its Navigation interrupted by Cataracts, till a 
great Way above Quebec, which is more than 


three hundred Miles from the Sea, There are 
many 
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to have ſailed up it to within two 
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many pleaſant Iſlands in it, ſome of which are 
inhabited, well cultivated, and fertile. 

Tux M; Mſippi, Meſſafppi, or Meſchacebe, as 

r. Coxe calls it, is another very large River, 
which runs from North to South 3 the 
greateſt Part of Florida or Louifiana, and 
empties itſelf by two Mouths (Coxe ſays ſeven) 
imo the Gulf of Mexico, after having received 
innumerable Rivers in its Courſe. The Source 
of this River is likewiſe not certainly known, 
though Mr. Caxe ſays it is in the Country of the 
Sieux, not very far diſtant from Hudſon's Bay. 
The Natives fay it flows from a large Spring in 
the Country of the /atz, in about the fiftieth De- 
gree of Latitude; and ſome Frenchmen pretend 
sof its 
Head, where they carv'd the Arms of France 
on the Trunk of a Tree; but theſe Accounts, 
we imagine, are only calculated to ſupport the 
Pretenſions of the French to this vaſt Country. 
M. Sale indeed, in 1683, failed down the 
Miſſiſippi from the River of the 1/{;nois to its 
Mouth, which he computes to be fix hundred 
and fifty-three 2 and the French have 
at preſent ſeveral Settlements upon this great 
River; but whether their Claim is better founded 
than that of the Engliſh, we leave to the Judg- 
ment of the Reader. 
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FossS1Ls. 

1 E Spaniſh Dominions in North America 
abound with Mines of Gold and Silver, 
eſpecially the latter, of which precious Metal it 
is ſaid there are no leſs than a thouſand Mines 
in the Mexican Empire ; but many of theſe are 
not wrought, for want of native Spaniards and 
Negroes. Mr. Coxe affirms, that Caralana (or 
Louifiana) has Copper in abundance, and ſo fine 
that it is frequently found on the Surface in 
Pieces very pure without melting; and thoſe 
who have tried the Ore ſay, that by the com- 
mon Methods it yields above forty per Cent. 
The Lead-Ore in that Country affords ſixty per 
Cent. and has been already diſcover'd in Quan- 
tities more than ſufficient for common Uſe, 
Tron Ore is alſo found plentifully in many Places 
near the Surface of the Earth, from which a 
Metal is extracted little inferior to Steel in Good- 
neſs. Some Mines of Quickfilver have lke- 
wiſe been diſcover'd, and our Author thinks 
many more might. be found if proper Search 
were made after them. The Mineral from 
whence the Quickfilver is obtain'd is of a ſcarlet 
or poſe Colour, which the Natives make no 
other Uſe of than to paint their Faces and Bo- 
dies therewith in Time of War, or on Occa- 
non of Feſtivals and Rejoicings. This Ore is 
broken and diſtill'd in earthen Pots, the Necks 
whereot are put into others almoſt full of Wa- 
9 | ter, 
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ter, which laſt are placed in the Ground; and 
being thus ſet in Rows almoſt contiguous, a 
Fire is made over them with ſmall Bruſh- Wood, 
which drives the Quickſilver out of the Ore in- 
to the Water. Three or four Men will tend 
fome thouſands of theſe Pots. The great Trou- 
ble is in digging ; but all the Expence does not 
amount to a tenth Part of the Value of the Pro- 
duce. 

To make it appear probable that both Gold 
and Sitter might be found in Louifana, Mr. 
Cyxe gives us ſome Accounts he receiv'd from 
Perſons of Credit, and particularly by Letters 
from New Ferſey, written by one well ſkill'd in 
the refining of Metals, fignifying, that for ſeveral 
Years ſucceſſively a Fellow took a Fancy to ram- 
ble with the Indians to the other Side of the 
Mountains which ſeparate that Colony and New 
York from the Country we are ſpeaking of, and 
always brought home with him a Bag, as heavy 
as he could well carry, of Duſt, or rather ſmall 
Particles of divers Sorts of Metals, very pon- 
derous. When. melted it appear*d to be a Mix- 
ture of Metals, to which at firſt they could 
aſſign no Denomination ; but by repeated Trials 
they found it contain'd Lead, Copper, and, 
when refin'd, above a third Part of Silver and 
Gold. Great Pains were taken to bring this 
Fellow to diſcover where he got this Treaſure, 


which ſerv'd him only ro drink and for till he 


went on another Expedition ; but nothing could 
prevail upon him to declare any more than this, 
N 2 "---.= at 
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that about three hundred Leagues South-Weſt 
of Jerſey, at a certain Seaſon of the Year, there 
fell great Torrents of Water from the Moun- 
tains, and when they ceaſed the Indians waſh'd 
the Sand or Earth at ſome Diſtance below thoſe 
Falls, and at the Bottom remain'd that Medley 
of Metals.-—Our Author farther obſerves, that 
there are great Quantities of Orpiment and San- 
darach in divers Parts of this Province; and 
Writers ,on Metals and Minerals affirm, they 
not only contain Gold, but where they are 
found they are generally "the Covering of Mines 
of Gold or Silver. 

As to the Gems of Loutfana, all that Mr. 
Caxe knows of are Amethyſts, of which there 
are very fine and large; and Turguoiſes, thought 
to be as fine and large as any in the World. 
There is alfo an Account of Lapis Lazuli, 
which, according to thoſe ſkill'd in Mines, is 
another Indication that Gold is at no great Di- 
ſtance, —But we need ſay no more of Gems or 
Metals in this Place, having ſpoken of them 
ſufficiently as they occur*d in the Courſe of this 
Work. 

UnDER this Head we may take notice of 
the Filtre Stone of Mexico, though perhaps it 
ſhould rather be referr*d to the Vegetable Ling- 
dom. It is ſaid to grow under Water on the 
Rocks in ſome Parts of the Gulph of Mexico, 
and to harden and petrify ſpontaneouſly in the 
Air; but Dr. Vater, who has given ſome Ac- 
count of it in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, does 

not 
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not take upon him to determine its Origm nor 
the Manner of its Growth, both appearing to 
be very ſuſpicious. It has obtain'd the Name 
of Filtre from its Poroſity, whereby it lets Li- 
quors paſs through it; and for this Reaſon Pots 
and Mortars are made from large Pieces of it, 
to ſtrain Liquors, particularly Water to drink; 
for it is thought that Water filtrated through 
this Stone is thereby freed from all its Impuri- 
ties, and becomes more wholſome. This is the 
Reaſon, ſays the Doctor, that theſe Stones are 


highly valued in Japan, and fold at the Price 


of Gold; becauſe the Japaneſe, who know no- 
thing of the Stone or other Diſorders in the 
Kidneys, and who prefer Health far before all 
other Bleſſings, think the Filtration of their 
Drink contributes to the prolonging of Life. 
But, according to Le Clerc and other Writers, 
theſe tophaceous Stones are not confin'd to 
Mexico, but dug up in feveral Parts of Europe; 
and our Author had a choice Collection of Foſ- 
ſils preſented to him by Dr. Ebrbart of Mem- 
mingen, in which there was a Tophus peculiarly 
porous, found about that City, which would 
ſtrongly imbibe Water as ſoon as applied to its 


Surface. However, whether the Mexican Fil- 


tre be taken ou of the Sea, or dug out of the 
Earth, Dr. Vater does not pretend to deter- 
mine, as has been already intimated. 

Wiru refpe& to the Virtue aſcribed to the 


Mexican Filtre-Stone, our Author, from ſeveral 


Obſervations and Experiments, makes it evi- 
N 3 dent, 
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dent, that no Stone-Filtres are able to depurate 
Water, and ſeparate the faline earthy and mi- 
neral Impurities therein diſſolv d: Yet he does 
not deny, but that muddy and ſlimy Waters 
may by ſtraining through ſuch Stones be- 
come clear and pellucid; becauſe theſe Im- 
purities do not diſſolve in the Water, or inti- 
mately incorporate with it, but only float there- 
in. Theſe excepted, no other Waters can be 
| made purer, as the Doctor learnt from 
| nts, made both by the Filtre of Hol- 
land, the Tophus of hot Baths, and common | 
Stone, on ſeveral Kinds of River and Spring 
Water; for having examin'd their Weight ben 
fore and after Filtration, he found little or no | 
Difference. How happy therefore, obſerves the 
Doctor, are the Countries to which Providence 
has given limpid and wholſome Springs of Wa- 
ter, which require no fuch Filtres! But as for 
thoſe that are deprived of this Bleſſing, the beſt 
they can do is to uſe Rain-Water, which by 
Diſtillation: is freed from all its Impurities. 
We have already in ſeveral Places taken no- 
tice of the extraneous Foſſils that are found in 
different Parts of the World, and particularly 
of the Bed of Oyſter-Shells near Reading in 
Berkſhire* ; but this ſeems trifling compar'd to 0 
the Accounts we have of the vaſt Quantities of ; 
theſe Shells found in Virginia, where for many 
Miles together the Earth is intermix'd with 


® See Pol. I. g. 36. 
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them to the of ſeveral Yards. In ſome 

Places the Shells lie cloſely bedded together, 
and look like the Veins of a Rock, of which 
. ſome are three or four Yards thick, and as hard 
as Free-ſtone. Of theſe Rocks of Oyſter-Shells, 
which are not fo much petrified, they burn and 
make all their Lime; and in the looſer Banks 
of Shells and Earth there are often found per- 
fect Teeth petrified, ſome of which are two or 
three Inches long, and above an Inch broad, 
the Part that one may fuppoſe to have grown 
out of the Jaw being poliſh*d, and almoſt as 
black as Jet. The Back-Bones and Ribs of 
Whales (according to Mr. Clayton) have alſo 
been dug up many Miles diſtant from the Sea. 
Hut this Subject having been ſufficiently han- 
dled in the preceding Parts of this Work, we 
ſhall not enlarge upon it here. We 'may add, 
however, one Particular relating to Virginia 
which is very remarkable, viz. that from the 
Sea-Coaſt for a hundred Miles up into the Coun- 
try there is ſcarce a Stone to be feen, except 
here and there ſome Rocks of Iron-Ore ; fo 
that they ride their Horſes without ſhoeing 
them, and the Country and Climate being dry, 
their Hoofs are harder than thoſe of our Horſes 
in England. Inſtead of Stones they find a Clay, 
of which they make very fine Bricks; and it 
is to be obſerv'd, that at the Water-falls from 
the Mountains there are Stones enough of dif- 
ferent Kinds, fit for paving and other Uſes. 
The Hills likewiſe afford Quarries of Slate * 

O 
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of a Kind of Free-ftone ; and they have alſo a 
Sort of ſhining Pebbles, not unlike Kerry-Stones, 
which, though generally ſoft, are ſaid to harden 
by the Air, and when poliſh*d are extremely 
beautiful. As to Mines, they have ſeveral of 
good Iron in divers Parts of the Country: But 
we need not dwell longer on a Subject which 
affords us nothing very remarkable, and there- 
fore ſhall proceed to that of | 


VEGETABLES. 


THE Ancients ſeem to have been acquaint- 
| ed with only one Species of the Aloe, 
but the late Travels into Aa, Africa, and 
America, have occaſion'd the Diſcovery of at 
leaft forty Sorts unknown to Antiquity ; nay, 
Mr. Bradley aſſures us, he has feen above ſixty 
ſeveral Kinds in the Phyſick-Garden at Amfter- 
dam. Be this as it will, our preſent Buſineſs is 
chiefly with what we call the American Aloe, 
which is one of the moſt curious and remarkable 
Plants of all the numerous Species. Almoft 
every one knows, that the Aloe-Plant has very 
thick green Leaves, broad towards the Root 
and tapering to a Point, ſtiff and prickly, and 
yielding a Kind of Cotton, whereof Laces may 
be made. From the Midſt of the Leaves ariſes 
a Stem, which bears the Flowers and Fruit. 
The Flowers grow at the Ends of Branches that 
ſhoot out oppoſite to cach other; and each 
conſiſts but of one Leaf, cut uuo fix Segments 
| | ac 


57 


16 4. 
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at the Top like the Hyacinth. The Fruit is 
oblong and cylindrical, divided into three Cells, 
in which are contain'd flat, and for the moſt 
ſemicircular Seeds. Moſt of the African 
orts produce Flowers with us annually, when 
grown to a ſufficient Size; but the American 
Aloe, which moſt commonly produces its 
Flower-Stem immediately from the Centre of 
the Plant, ſeldom flowers till it be of a great 
Age, and this but once during the Life of the 
Plant; fo that to have one flower in England is 
reckon'd a Curioſity, and generally draws a vaſt 
Number of Spectators. It is obſerv'd, that 
when the Flower-Stem, which is uſually large 
and grows to a great Height, begins to ſhoot 
from the Middle of. the Plant, it draws all the 
Nouriſhment from the Leaves; ſo that, as the 
Stem advances, the Leaves decay ; and when 
the Flowers are full blown, ſcarce any of the 
Leaves remain alive: But whenever this hap- 
| pens, the old Root ſends forth numerous Off- 
fets; and it is only at this Time that ſome of 
theſe Aloes can be propagated. 

Da. Merret tells us, that he had an American 
Aloe, conliſting of eleven Leaves, which was 
tied about with a red Cloth, and hung up, 
without Oil, in his Kitchen. In a whole Year 
he obſerv'd it loſt two Ounces, three Drams, 
and twenty-four Grains of its Weight. The 
next Year being drier and hotter it loſt upwards 
of three Ounces ; and than double in the 
fix colder than in the Gzx b er Months. He 


kept 
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kept it about five Years, and it waſted much in 
the fame Proportion, till at laſt, hanging it in 
_ a cold Garret, it died. The Doctor took no- 
tice, that every Year two of the greater Leaves 
firſt changed Colour and with-red, and every 
Spring there ſurceeded two freſh and green 
ones, of the Size of the preceding; from whence 
he thinks it may be probably inferred, that 
there is a Circulation of the nutritious Juice in 
this Plant; for how is it poſſible that the Roots, 
continuing firm and ſolid as at firſt, ſhould fup- 
ply ſo-much Nouriſnment, unleſs the ſaid Juice 
retarn'd from the old decay d Leaves into the 
Root, and ſo produced new ones? 

Ix is proper to obſerve, that of all the Spe- 
cies of Aloes there are not above twelve that 
yield the inſpiſſated Juice of the ſame Name, 
much uſed as a purgative Remedy. This Juice is 
obtain'd by cutting the Leaves of the Plant, 
from whence it oozes either ſpontaneonfly or 
by preſſing, and. is expoſed” to the Sun till it 
becomes of a proper Conſiſtence. Fhere are 
three Sorts of Aloes, the Succotrine, which is 
the pureſt; the Hepatic, which is ſomewhat 
coarſer and harder; and the Caballine or Hor ſe- 
Alves, which is the moſt impure, blackeſt, and 
ſtrongeſt of all, and is of little Uſe amongſt us 
but for Horſes and Cattle. Whether theſe are 
all procured from the fame Plant, or from dif- 
ferent Species of mn, Authors are not rightly 
agreed.— The beſt Aloes is that which is pin- 
gulous, of a dark Colour, in ſome meafure fri- 


able, 


oe”. = — 


- 
— — 


of the farſt we ou 
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able, its Smell reſembling that of Myrrh, and 
which when pounded yields a Powder of a gol- 
den Colour. In Conſequence of its Bitterneſs 
it is call'd the G of Nature; and this makes 
it ſo nauſeous, that it is rarely uſed in liquid 
Forms, but made up into Pills. It conſiſts of 
two Subſtances, one reſinous, which may be 
extracted by Spirit of Wine; the ather of a 
mmy Nature, which may be diffolved in 
ater. Its balſamic Quality is ſo great, that 
Animalcules may be preſerved in it for Ages; 
and upan this Account it is uſed in embalming 
8 Bodies. Its cathaxtic Virtue is beſt em- 
ployed in watry, cold, mucous Conſtitutions, 
and ſuch as are diſpoſed to the Generation of 
Acids. Againſt Worms it is uſed both inter- 
nally and externally, and it is reckon'd effica- 
cious in promoting the Menſes. The ſucco- 

ne Aloes is prefcrable for internal Uſes, and 
e hepatic for external. 

Auos dsr the Vegetables of America, one 
ght to mention 1s the celebra- 
ted Plant we call Tobacco“, which is now grown 
ipto ſuch general Uſe in Europe, and makes one 


* This Plant has dife- Emboſader's Herb, from 


rent Names among the In- 
dians in different arts of 4. 
merica, as Petun, Picelt, Yoli, 


&c. The French, at ies firſt 


Introduction amongſt them, 
gave it various Names, as 


Tobn Nicot, then Embaſſador 
of Fan II. in Portugal, 
who brought ſome of it with 
him from Liſbes, and pre- 
ſented it to a Grand Prior 
of the Houſe of Loerrain, 
and to Queen Catharine d- 
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of the moſt profitable Branches of the Exgliſb 
Commerce. The Virginian Tobacco, eſpecially 
the ſweet-ſcented, which grows on 7ork River, 
is reckon'd the beſt in the World, and is gene- 
rally vended in Exgland for home Conſumption ; 
but the hotter Sorts, either of Virginia or Mary- 
land, turn to as good Account, being demanded 
in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. 
Mr. Clayton ſays, that the ſweet-ſcented To- 
bacco, which grows on ſandy Land, is beſt for 
ſmoaking whilſt new, or only two or three 
Years old; but if the ſtiff Land Tobacco, which 
is generally of a good Subſtance, be kept five 
or ſix Years, it will much exceed the for- 
mer. 

Taz Manner of planting and ordering To- 
bacco is this: The Seed is firſt ſown in Beds of 
fine Mould, and when the Plants are riſen to a 
convenient Height, they are tranſplanted to 
little Hills three or four Feet from each other, 
ſomewhat in the Manner of Hop-Grounds, 
This is done about the Beginning of May, from 
which Time the Hills are kept continually 


weeded, and when the Plants have put forth 


ſuch a Number of Leaves as they think the 
Soil will nouriſh to a fufficient Subſtance and 
Largeneſs, they take off the Top of each Plant, 


Medicis, whence it was alſo 
call'd Qn Herb, and 
Grand Prior's Herb. They 
alſo gave it other Names, i 
which are now all reduced 
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which after that grows no higher. If the 
Ground be rich, they let a Plant put forth 
twelve or fifteen Leaves before they top it; if 
poor, not above nine or ten; and fo in Pro- 
portion to the Goodneſs of the Soil. The Suck- 
ers which the Plant puts forth between the 
Leaves are taken off once a Week till it comes 
to Perfection, which it does in Auguſt. Then 
in dry Weather, when there is a gentle Breeze 
of Wind, they cut down what is ripe, letting 
it lie three or tour Hours on the Ground; after 
which they carry it on their Shoulders to the 


Tobacco Houſes, or Sheds, where a Peg is dri- 


ven into the Stalk of each Plant; and by theſe 
Pegs the Plants are hung up to dry, fo near each 
other that they juſt touch. Thus they let them 
hang for five or ſix Weeks, till ſuch time as 
the Stem in the Middle of the Leaf will break 
in bending it; and when the Air has fo moi- 
ſten'd the Leat chat it may be handled without 
breaking, they ſtrip them off the Stalk, tie 


them in l:tcle Bundles, and pack them up in 


Hogſhzads for Exportation. The Bundles de- 
fign'd tor Twiſt. Jobacco are ſteep'd in Sea- 
Water, or, for want of that, in common Wa- 
ter, then twilted in the Manner of Ropes, and 
the Twiſts form'd into Rolls by winding them 
with a Kind of Mill round a Stick; and in this 
Condition they are imported into Xxrope, 

Ma. Clayton intorms us, that ſometimes they 
are forced to plant their Hilis twice or thrice 


over, on account of an Earth- Worm which eats 
Vor. IV. Ne 46. () tu 
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the Root; and when the Plants are well grown 
they often ſuffer Damage by a Worm calPFd a 
Horn-Worm, which is bred upon the Leaves, 
and, if not carefully taken off, will ſpoil a whole 
Crop. The Plants, when young, are alſo ſome- 
times deſtroy'd by a ſmall Fly, which breeds 
upon them in gleamy Weather; and they are 
likewiſe ſubje& to a Diſtemper they call firing, 
which happens when very hot Weather ſudden- 
ly follows a wet and cold Seafon, at which 
time the Leaves of the young Plants turn brown 
and are dried to Powder. Another Fault is 
when the Leaves do not ſpread and grow large, 
but rather ſpire upwards and grow tall; and 
ſuch Plants as theſe they call Frenchmen. 

Tos Acco is very much uſed amongſt us, 
either by ſmoaking it in a Pipe, by way of 
Snuff, or by chewing it in the Mouth; and it 
is ſometimes put up the Noiſe in little Pellets, 
where it is found to produce good Effects, to 
draw a deal of Water or Pituita, to unload the 
Head, reſolve Catarrhs, and cauſe a free Re- 
ſpiration; but this Way of taking Tobacco is 
faid to weaken the Sight. When taken in great 
Quantities in the way of Snuff, it is found to 
prejudice the Smelling, and greatly diminiſhes 
the Appetite. That taken in the way of Smoke 
dries and damages the Brain ; inſomuch that we 
read of a Perſon who through Exceſs of Smoak- 
ing had dried his Brain to that Degree, that 
after his Death there was nothing found in his 

Skull 
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Skull but a little black Lump conſiſting of mere 
Membranes. Indeed ſmoaking and chewing of 
Tobacco have been eſteem'd of Service where 


the Glands of the Fauces have abounded with 


Lymph, or where the Conſtitution in general 
has been too much loaded with Serum; and the 
fame has been ſaid to relieve ſome aſthmatic 
Patients, which is not unlikely : But this can be 
no Reaſon for its habitual Uſe, eſpecially in 
thoſe who have no Occaſion for it; for to ſuch, 
as an eminent Phyſician apprehends, it does a 
great deal of Prejudice, by drawing off the 
Saliva, which Nature providently prepares to 
dilute and in fome meaſure to diſſolve the Ali- 
ments taken in the Stomach. Beſides. it ex- 
cites a perpetual Thirſt, and thereby tempts the 
Perſon who ſmoaks or chews to 2 
than is ſufficient for any good Purpoſes in the 
Conſtitution. Add to this, that many People 
have been brought into Dropſies and Conſump- 
nons by too profuſe Diſcharges of the Saliva, 
excited by ſmoaking or chewing Tobacco. 
Upon the whole, it muſt needs be extremely 
prejudicial, unleſs when it can be made ſubſer- 
vient to any good. medicinal Purpoſes ; and 
even then, like Opium, it ſhould be uſed when 
required only, and left off immediately when 
the Neceſſity for it ceaſes. The ſame may be 
faid [of Tobacco conſider'd as a Sternutatory, 
which may anſwer ſome Purpoſes as a Medi- 
cine, but is ſure to be prejudicial when render'd 

Q 2 | habi- 
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habitual by way of Amuſement“.— This Plant 
is narcotic, emetic, and cathartic to ſuch a De- 
gree, that the internal Uſe of it is ſeldom or 
never to be allow'd, though a Water diſtill'd 
from the green Leaves is much recommended 
for diſſolving Stones in the Urinary Paſſages. 
Some People uſe an Infuſion of Tobacco as an 
Emetic ; but it is a dangerous and unjuſtifiable 
Practice, as it is to apt to produce violent Vo- 
mitings, Sickneſs, and Stupidity. A ſtrong 
Decoction of the Stalks, with ſharp pointed 
Dock and Alum, is reckon'd of good Service, 
aſed externally, in cutaneous Diſtempers, eſpe- 
ally the Itch, for which Purpoſe ſome boil 
them in Urine ; and the ſame is ſaid to be an : 
:ntallible Remedy for the Mange in Dogs. The 
Juice of Tobacco is recommended to preferve 
the Teeth and Gums, and to cure the Tooth- 
ach; for which laſt Purpoſe the chymical Oil | 
of Tobacco, dropp'd on Lint and applied to 1 
the Tooth, has been of Service; but People 
ſhould be very cautious how they uſe this Oil, 
which is ſo ſtrong, that a Drop or two of it 
put on the Tongue of a Cat produces violent 
Convulſions, and Death itſelf in the Space of 
a Minute, Some Writers extol the Ule of To- 


* 4 2 2 4 
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Some Princes, as A/mu- Dominions; and our King 

rath IV. Emperor of the Janes I. was fo ſenſible of 

Turks, an Emperor of Per/ia, its pernicious Effects, as to 

and a Great Duke of Mu/- write a Treatiſe expreſsly a- 

| covy, have prohibited the gainſt it, entitled, 4 Cunter- 
9 of Tobacco in their blaſt to Tobacco. | 
bacco 
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the Woods, or burning in the Fire, being poli- 
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bacco in Times of Peſtilence, aſſerting that 
when the Plague raged in London the Houſes of 
Tobacconiſts eſcaped the Infection. But the 
greateſt Uſe of Tobacco in Medicine is in Cly- 
ſters; for even the Smoke of it convey'd into» 
the Inteſtines ſtimulate ſo ſtrongly, as to pro- 
cure Stools when every other Method of doing 
it has fail'd. 

AnoTHER very remarkable Vegetable of 
North America is the Poiſon-Wood-Tree, which 
grows in New-England in Swamps or low wet 
Grounds,. and is deſcribed by Mr. Dudley: as 
ſomewhat” like a ſmall Aſh, but much more 
like a Sumach, which it exactly reſembles in its 
T wigs, Leaves, and Shape, ſo that ſome call 
it the Swamp-Sumach ; and it likewiſe bears a 
dry Berry. It never grows bigger than about 
the Thickneſs of a Man's Leg, and as tall as 
an Alder; but it ſpreads much, and feveral 
grow together, eſpecially about the Roots of 
one that has been cut down. The Inſide of the 
Wood is yellow, and very full of Juice, which 
is as glutinous as Honey or Turpentine,. and 
ſtinks as: bad as Carrion; and the Wood itſelf 
has a very ſtrong diſagreeable Smeil.—As to irs 
poiſonous Quality, our Author obſerves, that it 
poiſons two Ways, either by the Touch or by 
the Smell; the Scent of it, when cut down in 


ſonous- to a great Degree. One of Mr. Dud- 
ley's. Neighbours was blind for above a Week. 
with-only handling it.; and a Gentleman fitting, 
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by his Fire- ſide in the Winter was ſwell'd for 
ſeveral Days with the Smoke of ſome of this 
Wood that happen'd to be in the Fire. But 
what is ſtrange, it has this Effect only on ſome 
particular Perſons and Conſtitutions, for Mr. 
Dudley has ſeen his own Brother not only handle 
it, but chew it without any Harm at all ; and: 
ſo by the ſame Fire one ſhall be poiſon'd, and 
another not in the leaſt affected. However, 
this Sort of Poiſon is never mortal, but will 
go off in a few Days of itſelf ; though gene- 
rally the Patient applies Plantain- Water, or Sal- 
let-Oil and Cream. A few Hours after a Per- 
fon is poiſon'd, he feels an itching Pain that 
provokes a Scratching, which is follow'd by an 
Inflammation and Swelling. —The Wood is as 
cold as Ice, as Mr. Dudley's Neighbour that was 

iſon'd told him, fo that he plainly perceiv'd 
it differ'd from the other Wood he was throw- 
ing up into his Cart; and he aſſured him he 
could diſtinguiſh it blindfold, or in the dark, 
from any other Wood in the World by its 
Coldneſs. 

As we are now ſpeaking of New England, it 
ſeems proper to ſomo other Obſervations of 
Mr. Dudley on the Vegetables of that Country, 
and particularly on the Indian Corn or Maize, 
which is the moſt prolific Grain they have, com- 
monly producing twelve hundred Grains from 
one, and often two thouſand*. But the faireſt 
® The Fecundity. of di- We have an Account in the 


vers Plans very fueling, Philyehica! faden of 
Om 
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Computation (ſays our Author) is this: Six. 
Quarts of this Grain will plant an Acre of 
Ground, and it is not unuſual. for an Acre of 
good Ground to produce fifty Buſhels of Corn. 
Another thing very remarkable in the Indian 


of a (ingle Plant of Barley, 
that by ſteeping and water- 
ing it with Salt petre diſ- 
ſolved in Water, produced. 
two hundred and forty-nine 
Stalks, and eighteen thou- 
ſand Grains. In this Caſe 
indeed there was Art and 
Force made uſe of. but we 
have temarkable Inſtances of 
this Kind, affected by un- 
aſſiſted Nature, particularly 
that of a Pompion- Seed, at- 
teſted by Mr. Edwards of 
Iindſor. This Seed, in the 
Year 1699, was accidentally 
dropp'd in a ſmall Paſture, 
where Cattle had been fod- 
der'd for ſome time; and 
taking Root of itſelf, with- 
out any manner of Care the 
Vine ran along over ſeveral 
Fences, and ſpread over a 
Piece of Ground far 

wide, continuing its Pro- 
grets till it was kill d by the 
roſt. The Seed produced 
no more than one Stalk, but 
it was a very large one, be- 
ing eight Inches round; and 
from this ſingle Vine they 


ber of ſmall ones, not ripe, 


' Year with another 329,000 
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d two hundred and 
Pompions, one with an- 
other as big as a Half. Peck, 


beſides a conſiderable Nam- 


which they left upon the 
Vine. Add to this what 
M. Dadart obſerves, who has. 
an expreſs Diſcourſe on the 
Fecundity of Plants in the- 
Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, wherein he ſhews, 
that an Elm, at a moderate 
Computation, yields one 


Grains or Seeds; each of 
which, if properly lodged, 
would up to a Tree. 
Now.an Elm ordinarily lives 
a hundred Years, and con- 
ſequently, in the Courſe of 
its Life, produces near thirty- 
three Millions of Grains, all 
coming originally from one 
of this Fecundity need not. 
be multiplied here, being ob- 
vious to every one's Obſer- 
vation, who has the leaſt 
Regard to-the Wonders of 


Nature. 
Corn 
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Corn is its Variety of Colours, as blue, white; 
black, red, yellow, greeniſh, ſpeckled, ſtriped, 
c. and if any one Sort be planted ſeparately, 
ſo that no other Sort be near it, it will retain 
its own Colour; but if in the fame Field you 
plant the blue Corn in one Row of Hills (as 


they are call'd) and the white or yellow in the 


next Row, they will mix and interchange Co- 
lours; that is, ſome of the Ears in the blue 
Corn Rows ſhall be white or yellow, and ſome 
in the white or yellow Rows: ſhall be blue. 
The little Hills of [Indian Corn are general- 
ly four or five Feet aſunder, and continued 
regularly in ſtrait Lines, ſomething in the Man- 
ner of a Hop- Ground; and yet this mixing and 
interchanging of Colours has been obſerv'd 


when the Rows of Hills have been ſeveral Yards. 


diſtant from each other: Nay, Mr. Dudley was 


aſſured that this Interchange has been made even 


at the Diſtance of four or. five Rods, and par- 
ticularly in Place where there was a broad Ditch 
of Water between the two- different Sorts of 


Grain; ſo that the Mixture cannot be owing to 


the Roots and ſmall Fibres reaching to and com- 

municating with each other, as ſome have ima- 

gined. Our Author, therefore, is of Opinion, 
that the S/amina or Principles of this ſurprizing 
Copulation or Commixture of Colours are con- 
vey'd by the Wind, and that the Scaſon of it 
is when the Corn is earing, and while the Milk 
is in the Grain; for at that Time it is in a Sort 
of. Eſtuation, and emits a ſtrong Scent, Wat 
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confirms this Hypotheſis, of the Air being the 
Medium of this Communication of Colours in 
the Corn, is an Obſervation of one of Mr. Dud- 
ley's Neighbours, viz. that a cloſe high Fence 
of Boards between two Fields of Corn, that 
were of a different Colour, entirely prevented 
any Mixture or Alteration. 

Ms. Winthorp deſcribes the Ear of the Indian 
Corn as generally about a Span long, conſiſting 
of ſeveral Rows of Grain, commonly eight or 
more, according to the Goodneſs of the Soil, 
and each Row containing above thirty Grams. 
The white and yellow Sorts are the moſt com- 


mon; but he obſerves, that not only in the ſame 


Field, but even in the ſame Ear, the Grains are 


ſometimes of different Colours. The Ear is 


cloathed and armed with ſeveral ſtrong thick 


Huſks, which not only defend it from unſea- 


ſonable Rains, and from the Night-Colds, (it 
being the latter End of September before it is 


fully ripe in ſome Parts) but alſo from Crows, 


Starlings, and other Birds. Its Stalk grows to 
the Height of ſix or eight Feet, more or leſs, 
according to the Condition of the Soil, or the 
Kind of the Seed. The Maize of Virginia 
grows taller than that of New England. and 
there is a Sort uſed by the Northern Indians 
farther up the Country, which is much ſhorter, 
It is always jointed like a Cane, 1s full of a 
ſweet Juice, ant at every ont grow long 
Leaves almoſt like lags. 41 at Lot x Banach 
of Flowers like the biviſom of Rye, he 

Man- 
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Manner of planting this Indian Wheat is in 
Rows at equal Diſtances every Way, as has 
been already mention'd ; and when the Corn 1s 
Sn up to a proper Height, they cut up the 

ceds and looſen the Earth about it with a 
broad Hoe, repeating this Labour as often as 
the Growth of the Weeds makes it neceſſary. 


When the Stalk begins to grow high, they 


draw a little Earth about it ; and upon the put- 
ting forth of the Ear, they ſcrape up as much 
as will make a little Hill like a Hop-Hill; 
after which they give themſelves no farther 
Trouble about it till Harveſt. —This Culture is 
all done with the Hoe, but the Engiip have 
now taken a better Way of planting. With 
the Plough they make fingle | through 
the whole Field at the Diſtance of ſix Feet, or 
as they ſee convenient; and to theſe they make 
croſs Furrows at the ſame Diſtance. Where 
theſe Furrows interſect each other they throw 
in the Corn, and cover it either with the Hoe, 
or by running another Furrow with the Plough. 
When the Weeds begin to over-top the Corn, 
they plough the reſt of the Field between the 
8 Furrows, and ſo turn in the Weeds. 
This is repeated when they begin to hill the 
Corn with * * and thus the Ground is 
looſen'd, and the Roots have Liberty to ſpread. 
he Huſks that grow about the Ear of this 
Corn the Indian Women lit into narrow Slips, 
and weave them curiouſly into Baſkets of ſe- 
veral Faſhions. 
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SexAKinG of ſome of the Vegetables in 
New England, Mr. Dudley mentions a Platanus 
or Button-Wood-Tree, as it is there call'd, which 
was nine Yards round, and held that Bigneſs a 
great way up; and this Tree, when cut down, 
made twenty-two Cord of Wood, as our Au- 
thor was informed. This Tree he often pro- 
pagated by cutting of Sticks five or fix þ eet 
long, and ſetting them a Foot deep in the 
Ground in the Spring of the Year, when the 
Seaſon is wet; and this and the Locuſt-Tree (or 
American Manna, as Mr. thinks it may 
be call'd) are remarkable for their quick and 
eaſy Growth. A Seed of the latter, blown off 
into our Author's Garden, took Root of itſelf, 
and in leſs than two Years was got above fix 
Feet high. | 

Wirz tegard to their Fruit- trees Mr. Dudley 
obſerves, that their Peach-trees are all Stand- 
ards, and he himſelf has had in his own Gar- 
den ſeven or eight hundred fine Peaches of the 
Rare-ripes growing at the ſame time upon one 
Tree; to which we may add, that in ſeveral of 
the Plantations they have ſuch vaſt Quantities 
of Peaches, that they beat them off the Trees 
and give them to their Hogs. Theſe Trees 
raiſed from the Stone will bear in three Years; 
and our Author had one in his Garden of 
twelve Years Growth, that meaſured two Feet 
one Inch round, a Yard from the Ground, and 
two Years before bore near two Buſhel of fine 
Peaches. 
| THE 
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Tax People of New- Enzland, ſays Mr. Dad- 
ley, have of late Years run ſo much upon Or- 
chards, that in a Village near Bofon, conſiſting 
of about forty Families, they made in the Year 

1721 near three thouland Barrels of Cyder 
and in another Town of two hundred Families, 
in the ſame Year, they made near ten thou- 
ſand Barrels. Soine of their Apple-trees will 
yield fix, ſome ſeven Barrels of Cyder, at the 
rate of eight or nine Buſhels of Apples to the 
Barrel; but this is not very common. Mr. 
Dudley has ſcen a fine Pearmain Tree, which, 
at a Foot trom the Ground, meaſured ten Feet 
four Inches round, and in one Year bore thirty- 
eight Buſhels of excellent Fruit. The largeſt 
Apple tree he found in that Country was ten 
Feet and a half in Compals. 

Tue Orange Pear-tree, according to our Au- 


thor, grows the largeſt, and yields the faireſt 


Fruit. He obſerved one of theſe Trees near 
forty Feet high, which was fix Feet fix nches 
in Circumference, a Yard from the Ground, and 
bore thirty Buſhels at a time; and he himſclf 
had a Pear tree that was five Feet fix Inches 
round. One of his Neighbours had a Bergamet 
Pear - tree, brought from England in a Box a- 
bout the Year 1643, which was ſix Feet in 
Compals, and in one Ycar bore twenty-two 
Buſhels of fine Pears. 

Tur ſame Gentleman gives us a remarkable 
In ſtance of an Apple-tree in an Orchard, which 


bore a conſiderable Quantity of Apples, elpe- 
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cially every other Year, and yet never had a 
Bloſſom. For three Years he went in the pro- 
per Seaſon and obſerv'd it; and when all the 
reſt of the Orchard was in Bloom, he could not 
ſee one fingle Bloſſom upon this Tree. Not 
contented with once going, he went again and 
again, till he found the young Apples perfect- 
ly form*d. One Year he took notice of it ear- 
ly, not knowing but it might blow ſooner than 
the other Trees; but he found no Blofſoms : 
And the Owner, with ſeveral of his Neighbours, 
aſſured Mr. Dudley they had known the Tree 
upwards of forty Years, and that it never had 
any Bloſſom. Our Author open'd ſeveral of the 
Apples, and found very few Seeds in them, 
ſome of which were lodged ſingle in the Side 
of the Apple. 

Ma. Glover, who has given ſome Account 
of Virginia in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ob- 
ſerves that Fruit-trees are very numerous in that 
Country ; inſomuch that there are few Planters 
without their Orchards, ſome containing twelve 
hundred Trees and upwards, bearing all Sorts 
of Engliſh Apples, as Pearmains, Pippins, Ruſ- 
ſetins, Marigolds, King's Apples, Batchelors, 
Sc. of which they make a great deal of Cyder. 
They have alſo infinite Quantities of Peaches, 
with which they feed their Swine, (as we have 
hinted above) and Quinces in Abundance, both 
targer and fairer than the Exgliſb, and not ſo 
harſh in Taſte. They make a Drink of the 
Juice of Quinces , and they have allo Apricocks, 

Vor. IV. Ne 48. P ar d 
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and fore Sorts of Exgliſß Plums, but theſe do 
not ripen ſo kindly as they do in England. The 
few Pears they have are large and pleaſant, and 
Figs grow there as good as in Spain; but it is 
remarkable that neither Oranges nor Lemons 
will thrive there, though they will in more 
Northerly Countries. Cherries are as plentiful 
all over Virginia as they are in Kent, and the 


Trees are generally larger than in Exgland, and 


bear more plentifully without digging about 
them, or pruning, The Woods abound in 
Vines, which twine about the Oaks and Poplars, 
and run up to the Tops. Theſe bear a Kind of 
red Grapes, the Wine whereof is ſmaller than 
French Claret; but Mr. Glover is of Opinion, 
that if ſome of them were planted in convenient 
Vineyards, where they might be better expoſed 
to the Influence of the Sun, and carefully kept 
and pruned, they would produce as good Grapes 
as the Claret-Grapes of France. There 1s alſo 
in the Woods a little Shrub with a Berry like 
that of our Elder, which is very pleaſant to eat ; 
and likewiſe a Tree call'd Chincopin, which 
bears a Nut reſembling a Cheſnut, with a rough 
Huſk, but much ſmaller. 

Ox the Sides of the Hills in Virginia grows 


plentifully a Species of Aſarum, or black Snake- 


weed, the Roots whereof are brought over a- 
mong the true Serpentaria Virginiana, and are 


promiſcuouſly uſed with them, being diaphore- 


tic and alexipharmic.— Soldanella, or Sea Scur- 
vy-graſs, is found in great Plenty on the _ 
| | b 
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of the Bay. This Herb, being excellently cal- 
culated for diſcharging Water, contributes very 
much to the Cure of Dropſies and Scurvies; and 
it is likewiſe uſed in rheumatic Caſes. It works 
very roughly, and much diſorders the Stomach. 
There grows likewiſe in Virginia an Herb 
call'd Dittany by ſome, and by others Pepper- 
wort. It riſes to the Height of twelve or 
eighteen Inches ; its Leaves are very ſmall and 
ſhaped like a Heart, which ſhoot out of the 
Stalk and Branches directly oppoſite to each 
other; and it ſmells hot, and bites the Tongue 
like Pepper. The diſtill'd Water of this Herb 
is an excellent Remedy againſt Worms, and an 
Ounce df it provokes Sweat plentifully.— Here 
are alſo found two Roots, ſuppoſed by the Phy- 
ſicians to beTurbith and Mechoacan, both ſtrong 
Purgatives. Turbith purges tough ſerous Hu- 
mours from the remote Parts, and is therefore 
of Service in the Dropſy, Gout, and Rheuma- 
tiſm. The Root of Mechoacan is uſed to purge 
pituitous, ſerous, and aqueous Humours from 
all Parts of the Body, eſpecially from the Breaft, 
and the Head and nervous Syſtem. That is to 
be choſen which is recent, white, and ponde- 
rous.— Our Author takes notice of another me- 
dicinal Plant, about a Foot and a half or two 
Feet high, whoſe Leaves are rugged like thoſe 
of Borage, but longer, and its Berries when 
ripe are yellow. The Exgliſb call it the Fever 
or Ague-Root; from its Service in thoſe Diſtem- 
pers. A Dram and a ou of this Root-newly 
| 2. n 
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taken out of the Ground, and infuſed in Beer 
and Water for twelve Hours, purges with great 
Violence; but a Dram of it in Powder only 
excites Sweat, and that but moderately. Its 


Taſte is a little bitter, and therefore ſomewhat 


hot. 

In ſpeaking of the Vegetables of America 
which make a Part of the Materia medica, we 
ought by no means to omit Saſſafras, which is 
a yellow Wood, of a briſk aromatic Scent, the 
Produce of a Tree, whereof there are vaſt 
Numbers in Florida, and alſo in Virginia and 
other Exgliſb Provinces, The Natives of Flo- 
rida call it Pahamwe, and amongſt us it has ob- 
tain'd the Name of Fennel. ood, its Smell ſome- 
what reſembling that of Fennel. It is princi- 
pally of Uſe in removing Obſtructions and 
trengthening the internal Parts, in cauſing Fer- 
tility, and curing the Venereal Diſeaſe. It is 
reckon'd a ſovereign Remedy for Catarrhs, and 
is eſteem'd in the Gout, Sciatica, and Green- 
Sickneſs. In ſome Families it has of late grown 
into Faſhion as a common Tea, which the 
Shavings of it make agreeable enough ; but its 
Reputation of being good in venereal Caſes is a 
Detriment to it, and prevents a great deal of 
Good which might otherwiſe be effected by 
ng it more frequently.— Chuſe that cover'd 


with the thickeſt Bark, reddiſh and rough, of a 


ſharp Taſte, and ſtrong aromatic Smell. 
In New Spain, and ſeveral other Parts of the 
1/:ſt-Iadies, grow thoſe Seeds we call * 
Vanel- 
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Vaneiloes, or Banillas, which are uſed as an In- 
gredient in Chocolate, to which they give a 
pleaſant Flavour ; and they are alfo uſed to per- 
fume Snuff and Tobacco, We do not find 
that they enter into any medicinal Compoſi- 
tions, though Hernandez ſays they are grateful 
to the Stomach and Brain, expet Wind, pro- 
voke Urine, refit Poiſon, and cure the Bites of 
venomous Animals. 

Upon the Bark of a certain Tree growing in 
Nova Scotia, and the more Eaſterly Parts of 
New England, Mr. Winthrep ſays there are lit- 
tle Knobs containing a liquid Matter like Tur- 
pentine, of a very healing Nature. The fame 
Gentleman mentions a Vegetable call'd Six. 
Graſs, the Pods whereof are full of a Sort of 
fine Cotton, which is uſed in ſtuffing Pillows and 
Cuſhions ; but neither this nor the Down of 
Cotton-Trees, which grow tall and large, is 
fit to ſpin, At the Bottom of ſome of the 
Leaves, near the Stalk, there is a hollow Knob, 
breeding a Fly like a Piſmire. 

Here we might enumerate many other ve- 
getable Productions of the Northern Part of 
America, which are uſeful in Medicine, Dying, 
Sc. but the Detail would be tedious and in- 
ſipid ; and therefore we ſhall finiſh this Article 
with the Tulip-Tree, which grows wild in leve- 
ral of our Colonies, and is a Curioſity that de- 
ſerves to be mention'd. This Tree riſes to a 
conſiderable Height, and produces a vaſt Num- 
ber of Flowers, in Variety of Colours and 
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Shape reſembling the Tulips in our Gardens, 
from whence its Name. It bears no Fruit, but 
when it is in full Bloom no Tree in the World 
appears more beautiful. 


ANIMALS. 


WE cannot begin this Article more properly 

than with the Mooſe Deer, which is thought 
to he peculiar to North America, and one of the 
nobleſt Creatures of the Foreſt. Theſe Deer 
are found no where in greater Numbers than 
in New- England, and Mr. Dudley informs us 
there are two Sorts of them, viz. the common 
light- grey Mooſe, and the large or black Mooſe. 
The former, which the Indians call Wampooſe, 
are more like the ordinary Deer, ſpring like 
them, and herd ſometimes to the Number of 
thirty together. The black Mooſe, whoſe Hair 
is dark-grey, is ſhaped much like the common 
Deer, parts the Hoof, chews the Cud, has no 
Gall, his Ears large and ere, and has a very 
ſhort Bob-Tail. Theſe Deer are not fo grega- 
rious, not above four or five being found toge- 
ther. The Hunters in New- England have taken 
a Buck. or Stag-Mooſe of the black Kind ten 
Feet and a half in Height from the Withers, 
and a Quarter of this Veniſon weigh'd upwards 
of two hundred Pounds. A black Mooſe- Doe or 
Hind of the fuurth Year was kill'd within two 
Miles of Boftor, which from the Noſe to 15 
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Tai meaſured between ten and eleven Feet, and 
was fix Feet eleven Inches high. The Horns 
of the Mooſe, when full grown, are between 
four and five Feet from the Head to the Tip, 
each Horn having ſeven. Shoots or Branches, 
and they generally ſpread about fix Feet. When 
the Horns, which are ſhed every Year, firſt come 
out of the Head, they are round like thoſe of 
an Ox, but about a Foot from the Head they 
begin to grow a Palm broad, and higher up 
ſtill broader, ſo that the Indians make Ladles 
of them that will hold a Pint. When a Mooſe 
goes through a Thicket, or under the Boughs 
of Trees, he lays his Horns back on his Neck, 
not anly that he may make his Way the eaſter, 
but to prevent his being ſcratch'd or hurt by 
the Wood. A Mooſe does not ſpring, or riſe 
in going, as a common Deer, but rather ſhoves 
along ſide-ways; and when he is unharbour'd 
he will run a Courſe of twenty or thirty Miles 
before he turns about or comes to a Bay. He 
is not fo ſwift as the common Deer, but will 
run longer; and when he is chaſed he uſual- 
ly takes to. the Water. One of theſe large 
black Mooſes has been ſeen, in his common 
Walking, to ſtep over a Gate or Fence five 
Feet high. 


Tu Fleſh of the Mooſe is excellent Food, 
and, though it be not fo delicious as common 
Veniſon, it is more ſubſtantial, and will bear 
ſalting. The Noſe of the Animal in particu- 
lar is reckon'd a great Dainty ; and Mr. Dualey, 


who 
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who eat ſeveral of them, ſays he found them 
to be perfect Marrow. The Skin of the Mooſe 
well dreſs'd makes excellent Buff, and the In- 
dians make their Shoes of this Skin for travel- 
ling in the Snow. Their Way of dreſſing it 
is this: After they have hair'd and grain'd the 
Hide, they make a Lather of the Mooſe's 
Brains in warm Water; and after they have 
foak'd the Hide for ſome time, they ſtretch 
and ſupple it. Nor is the Fleſh and Skin of 
the black Mooſe the only Parts of it that are 
ſerviceable, for even the Hair on the Ridge of 
his Back, which is ten or twelve Inches long, 
is made into good Belts by the Indians.— A 
Mooſe generally brings forth two young ones, 
which it is ſaid to do ſtanding, and the Young 
fall from the Dam upon their Feet. 
THESE Creatures being very tall, and having 
ſhert Necks, do not graze on the Ground like 
the common Deer, Horſes, Cows, Cc. and if 
at any time they eat Graſs, it is the Top of that 
which grows very tall, or on the Side of a ri- 
ſing Ground. In the Summer they feed on 
Plants, Herbs, and young Shrubs that grow 
on the Land, but are moſt fond of Water- 
Plants, eſpecially a Sort of wild Colts-foor and 
Lilly, which abounds in Ponds and by the Sides 
of the Rivers. For this Food the Mooſe will 
wade far and deep, and it is by the Noiſe they 
make in the Water that the Hunters often diſ- 
cover them. In the Winter they live by browz- 
ing on the Tops of Buſhes and young Trees; 


and 
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and being very ſtrong, as well as tall, they will 
bend down a Tree as thick as a Man's Leg. 
When the Browze fails them they will eat off 
the Bark of ſome Sorts of Trees as high as 
they can reach. They generally feed in the 
Night, and lie ſtil] in the Day“. 

Tus Mexican Muſt Hog, ſo call'd from its 
Scent, is a remarkable Animal, found not only in 
New-Spain, but in ſeveral other Parts of the 
American Continent. Dr. Ty/on had one which 
he had the Curioſity to diſſect, and he deſcribes it 
as much leſs than our common Hogs; for from 
the End of the Body where the Tail ſhould be, 
if it had one, to the Top of the Head between 
the Ears, it meaſured only two Feet two Inches, 
and from thence to the Extremity of the Snout 
eleven Inches. The Compaſs of the Body was 
two Feet, that of the Neck fixteen Inches, of 
the Head in the largeſt Place eighteen Inches, 
and of the Snout twelve Inches; for the lower 
Jaw of this Hog was more protuberant, and 
the Head leſs tapering than in our Swine, Its 


* To this Account of the 
American Mooſe-Deer it is 
proper to add an Obſervation 


Horns he doubts not be- 
long'd to a Mooſe; aud 
from the Number of them 


of Dr. Molyneux in the Phi 
loſophical Tranſations, who 
the re deſeribe a large Pa r of 
Deer's Horns dug up in 
Ireland, which from the Tip 
of the one to that 
the other were ten Feet 
ten Inches wide. Theſe 


of New England, 


found in ſeveral Parts of 
Ireland, he concludes that 
theſe majeſtic Deer were for- 
merly as frequent, in that 
Country, as they are now in 
Canada, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 


Body 
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Body was of a grizzly Colour, and beſet with 
Briftles, which were chicker than thoſe of a Hog, 
yet ſmaller than thoſe of a Hedge-Hog, but 
reſembling them, or the Quills of a Porcupine, 
and variegated with Rings of Black and White, 

The Belly was almoſt bare, and the Briſtles on 
the Sides were ſhort, but r er in 
Length as they approached the Ridge of the 
Back, where ſome were five Inches ine. On 
the Head between the Ears there was a large 
Tuft of theſe Briſtles, which were moſtly black. 
The Ears were about two Inches and a half long, 
and pricking up; and the Eyes, like thoſe of 
Pigs, were ſmall. The Snout was like that of 
a Hog, but the Mouth ſmall ; and one Side of 
the lower Lip was made ſmooth by the rubbing 
of the Tuſk in the upper Jaw. The Feet and 
Claws were perfectly like thoſe of common 
Hogs. It had no Tail, as was intimated above ; 
but is greateſt Peculiarity, and and what diſtin- 
guiſhes it from any other Animal, is the Navel 
or rather Foramen on the hinder Part of the 


Back. Theſe Animals are uſually found in the 


Woods and Mountains, and go in Herds toge- 
ther. They feed on Roots, Acorns, and Fruits; 
but as the greateſt Dainty they hunt after all 
manner of Se and Toads, and having 
caught them, they hold them with their fore 
Feet, and with a great deal of Dexterity ſtrip off 


the Skin with their Teeth from. the Head to 


the Tail, and then greedily devour them. As 
an Antidote againſt the Poiſon they are ſaid to 
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eat the Bark of a certain Tree; and by this 
Sort of Food they thrive and become fat. They 
are naturally very fierce; and if one of them be 
wounded he preſently gets to his Aſſiſtance a 
great Namber of his Kind, and never deſiſts till 
he is (lain or has revenged the Injury. Th 
are always at Enmity with the Tygers, and of- 
tentimes the Body of a Tyger, and ſeveral of 
theſe Hogs are found dead together. If they 
ſpy a Man, they will attack him fiercely, and 
his beſt Refuge is to get up a Tree, which they 
will aſſault moſt furiouſly with their Teeth ; 
nor will they eaſily leave him till they are call'd 
off by Hunger. When they are hunted they 
often tear the Dogs to pieces. Their Fleſh is 
eſteem'd very good, and is much coveted by 
the Natives. — Some Authors call this Animal 
Tajacu. 

Tut Peculiarity above-mentioned, call'd the 
Navel, ſeems to require a little cloſer Obſerva- 
tion. It is ſituated juſt on the Ridge of the 
Back over the hinder Legs, and is ſo cover'd 
by the long Briſtles there, that it cannot be ſeen 
without opening or ſeparating them with the 
Hairs, then you find a ſmall Space almoſt 
bare, only beſet with fewer, ſhorter, and finer 
Hands. In the Middle of it is the Orifice of 
the Gland, by which it diſcharges itſelf of the 
Liquor it ſeparates ; and this Orifice has its Lips 
a little reflected and rant above the Surface 
of the Skin. Dr. Ty/on found it would eaſily admit 
of a large Probe, which could be turn'd into mw | 
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ral Parts of the Gland ; and upon a gentle Preſ- 
ſure with the Fingers it emitted a ſmall Quan- 
tity of a yellowiſh Juice, which yielded a very 
agreeable Scent, much like that of Muſk or Ci- 
vet. This Gland is of the conglomerate Kind, 
conſiſting of ſeveral other minute Glands. It 
has no conſiderable Cavity within it, but has ſe- 
veral excretory Ducts, which terminating at laſt 
in one, diſcharges its ſecreted Juice by a com- 
mon Orifice. This Orifice, having ſome Re- 
ſemblance to a Navel, has impoſed upon almoſt 
every Author that has written on this Animal, 
ſo far as to take it for a real Navel ; and others, 
who have not fallen into this Sentiment, have 
propoſed Conjectures about it full as abſurd and 
extravagant : But there is nothing, according to 
Dr. Tyſon, to which it can be more fitly com- 
pared than to the Scent-Bags in other Ani- 
mals. | 

| Wes have heretofore given ſome Account of 
the Beaver, and of its Bags or Purſes contain- 
ing a liquid Matter call'd Caſtoreum, of conſi- 
- derable Uſe in Medicine“; but there are ſome 
other ſurprizing Particulars related of theſe A- 
nimals, which we promis'd to take notice of 
when we came to Canada, which Country a- 
bounds with them more than any other Part of 
the World. In the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences there is an Extract of a Letter 
from M. Sarraſin, the French King's Phyſician 


* See Vol. II. p. 152-155, 
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in Caxada, concerning the Diſſection of a Bea- 
ver. He ſays, the largeſt are three or four Feet 
long, and about twelve or fifteen Inches broad 
in the Cheſt and Haunches ; that they common- 
ly weigh about fifty Pounds; and that they 
uſually hve to the Age of twenty Years : But 
Francus ſays they live thirty or forty Years, and 
that he had heard of a tame one being kept ſe- 
venty-eight Years. Dr. Sarraſin ſays farther, 
that a great way North the Beavers are very 
black, though there are ſome white; but thoſe 
of Canada are commonly brown, and their Co- 
Jour grows lighter as they are found in more 
Southern Countries. | 
Tarse Creatures, according to the Accounts 
of Travellers, obſerve a wonderful Polity, and 
their Manner of living and building their Habi- 
rations ſhews an extraordinary Inſtinct implant- 
ed in them by the great Author of Nature. In 
order to raiſe themſelves a convenient Abode, 
they chuſe a low level Ground, water'd with a 
ſmall Rivulet, where, by making Dams acroſs 
it, they can form a Reſervoir of Water and 
overflow the Ground. Theſe Dams or Cauſeys 
are form'd by thruſting down Stakes five or fix 
Feet long, and as thick as a Man's Arm, dee 
into the Earth; and theſe they wattle acroſs 
with tender pliable Boughs, and fill up the 
Spaces with Clay, making a Slope on the Side 
againſt which the Water preſſes, and leaving 
the other perpendicular. One of theſe Dikes 
may be ten or twelve Feet thick at the Foun- 
Vol IV. Ne XLIX. 2 dation, 
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dation, and they raiſe it in Height proportiona- 
bly to the Water's Elevation and Plenty. As 
they are ſenſible that Materials for building are 
not ſo eaſily tranſported by Land as by Water, 
they take the Opportunity of ſwimming, when- 
ever they can, with Clay placed on their Tails, 
and Stakes of Wood between their Teeth, to 
every Place where thoſe Materials are wanted. 
If the Violence of the Water, or the Footſteps 
of the Hunters who paſs over the Work, ſhould 
damage it in any Degree, they immediately 
viſit all the Edifice, and with indefatigable Ap- 
plication repair and adjuſt whatever they find 
out of Order : But if they are too frequently 
diſturb'd by the Hunters, they only work in 
the Night, or elſe diſcontinue their Labours. 
Wurd the Beavers have compleated their 
Cauſey or Dike, they begin to form their Cells, 
which are round or oval Apartments, divided 
into three Partitions or Stories, raiſed one above 
another. The firſt is ſunk below the Level of 
the Dike, and is generally full of Water; the 
other two are form'd above it. The Walls of 
theſe Houſes are upright, and about two Feet 
thick ; and they are always built in Stories, that 
in caſe the Water riſes the Beavers may retire 
to a higher Situation. The Materials are the 
ſame as they uſe for the Dike; and as their 
Teeth ſupply the Place of Saws, they cut off 
all Projections that ſhoot out from the Stakes 
beyond the Perpendicular of the Wall; after 
which they work up a Mixture of Clay * or 
raſs 
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Graſs into a Kind of Mortar, and by means 
of their Tails they lay it over the Building both 
within and without. They likewiſe drive Stakes 
into the Earth to fortify the Structure againſt 
the Winds and Water; and at the Bottom they 
ſtrike out two Openings to the Stream, one of 
which leads to the Place where they bathe, and 
the other is a Paſſage to that Quarter where 
they carry out every thing that would foil or 
rot the upper Apartments. There 1s a third 
Aperture much higher, calculated to prevent 
their being ſhut up when the Ice hath cloſed 
the Openings into the lower Lodgments. The 
Dimenſions of their Houſes are proportion'd to 
the Number of the intended Inhabitants, twelve 
Feet in Length and ten in Breadth being found 
ſufficient for eight or ten Beavers; and if the 
Number increaſes, they enlarge the Building ac- 
cordingly. It has been aſſerted for Truth, that 
there have been found above four hundred of 
theſe Creatures in, different Apartments com- 
municating with one another ; but theſe popu- 
lous Societies are very rare, becauſe they are 
too unmanageable, and the Beavers are gene- 
rally better acquainted with their own Intereſts. 
They aſſociate to the Number of ten or twelve, 
and ſometimes a few more, and fo paſs the 
Winter together .in a very agreeable Manner. 
THERE are ſome Beavers call'd Terriers, 
which burrow in the Earth, beginning their 
Hoie at ſuch a Depth under Water as they are 
tenſible it will not freeze at; and this they 
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carry on for five or fix Feet, juſt big enough 
for them to creep through. Then they make 
a Bathing-Place three or four Feet ſquare, from 
whence they continue the Burrow, always al- 
cending by Stories, that they may lodge dry 
as the Water riſes. Some of theſe Burrows 
have been found to be a hundred Feet in Length. 
-— This is Dr. Sarraſin's Account of the Ter- 
riers, but others ſay they begin their Burrow on 
the Land, and having dug downwards to a pro- 
per Depth, they then dig horizontally till they 
come to the Water. 

THe Beavers of Canada have generally com- 
pleated all their Works in Auguſ# or September, 
after which they furniſh themſelves with Pro- 
vilions for the Winter. During the Summer 
they regale themſelves with all the Fruits, Plants, 
and Roots the Country produces; but againſt 
Winter they lay up a Stock of Woad, which 
they feed upon after ſteeping it in Water, and 
this in Quantities proportionable to their neceſ- 
ſary Conſumption. They gnaw-off T wigs and 
Branches from the Trees, of which the large 
ones are convey'd to the Magazine by ſeveral 
Beavers, and the ſmaller by a ſingle one; and 
it 1s obſerv'd that they take different Ways, 
each having his Walk aſſigned him, that they 
may not interrupt one another in their Labour. 
The Dimenfions of their Pile of Wood are re- 
gulated in Proportion to their Numbers, and 
we are told that one of twenty - five or thirty 
Feet ſquare, and eight or ten Feet high, is Bo 

uſua 
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ufual Proviſion for eight or ten Beavers. When 
the Wood is ſoak'd in Water, they gnaw it in- 
to ſmall Pieces, and convey it to their Cells, 
where it is regularly divided amongſt them. 
Sometimes they expatiate in the Woods, and 
regale themſelves and their Young with a freſh 
Collation ; for they love green Wood better 
than that which is old and wither'd : And the 
Hunters, ſenſible of this, place a Parcel of the 
former about their Habitations, and then have 
ſeveral Devices to enſnare them. When the 
Winter is ſevere, and the Water frozen over, 
the Hunters ſometimes break the Ice, and when 
the Beavers come to the Opening for the Bene- 
fit of · the freſh Air, they kill them with Hat- 
chets; or elfe they cover the Aperture with a 
ſtrong Net, and then overturn their Lodge, up- 
on which the poor Animals thinking to eſcape 
by betaking themſelves to the Water, and 
emerging at the Hole in the Ice, fall into the 
Snare and are iaken.—Many other Things are 
related concerning the Sagacity and Induſtry of 
theſe Creatures, the Strength and Beauty of 
their little Cities, of the Wars which one Can- 
ton wages againſt another, and of their putting 
the molt laborious Part of their Work upon 
thoſe they take Priſoners, Sc. All which, 
though ſeemingly well atteſted, are yet look'd 
upon by the Generality as too much exaggerated 
to deferve any Credit. | | 
Tere is another Animal common enough 
in feveral Parts of America, call'd a Mu Rat, 
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which is exactly ſhaped like our Water- Rat, 
only ſomewhat larger. Theſe Creatures build 
Houſes as the Beavers do, in Marſhes by the 
Water- ſide, with two or three Ways to them; 
and the Inſide of them is neatly plaiſter'd. 
They conſiſt of three Stories, ſo that the Rats 
aſcend from one into the other as the Water 
riſes. In ſhort, they are in all Reſpects Beavers 
in Miniature, and therefore any farther Account 
of them is unneceſſary. 

In North- America we meet with ſeveral Kinds 
of Squirrels, particularly one call'd the Ground- 
Squirrel, which 1s little larger than a Mouſe, and 
is finely ſpotted like a young Fawn. It is a Sort 
of Dormoule, only different in Colour. —T hoſe 
call'd Fax-Squirrels, which are much larger than 
the Engliſh- Squirrels, are very numerous in Vir- 
ginia. They are almoſt as grey as a common 
Rabbet, and are reckon'd as good Food. But 
one of the greateſt Curioſities of Virginia, tho 
it cannot be ſaid to be peculiar to that Country, 
is the Flying Squirrel, ſo call'd from its being 
provided with a Skin that can be expanded 
from each Side like a Sail, and greatly aſſiſts it 
in leaping from one Bough to another; inſo- 
much that though it is ſmaller than the Fox- 
Squirrel, and even than the leaſt of our Squir- 
rels in England, it can jump much farther, 
M. Nein tells us, that in the Year 1727 two 
of theſe flying Squirrels were brought alive to 
IFarſaw, and preſented to Auguſtus II. King of 
Paland. The King's Phyſician examin'd one 
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of them when dead, and cauſed its expanded 
Body to be delineated; from a View of which, 
as repreſented in the Plate, the Reader will 
form a better Idea of the Animal, than from a 
verbal Deſcription. In the Year 1728 M. Klein 
had one of theſe Squirrels given him, which was 
taken in the Woods on the Confines of Ruſſia, 
and was. much lefs than the common 1 
Its Skin was very ſoft, of a beautiful dark - grey 
Colour, and its Eyes were large, black, and 
prominent. It had ſmall Ears and very ſharp 
Teeth.; but, tho* moſt of them are miſchievous 
enough, this was pretty gentle, and would not 
bite unleſs it was provoked. They fed it with 
Bread baked without Salt, but the freſh Tops of 
Birch were its favourite Food, it neither caring 
for Nuts nor Almonds. The little Creature 
made its Bed in an elegant Manner of the Moſs 
of the Birch, in which it would lie buried as it 
were, and not ſtir from thence ia the Day time, 
unleſs diſturb'd or thirſty. As to the Mem- 
brane which may be call'd its flying Inſtrument, 
it might be expanded from each Side about the 
Breadth of a Palm, and adhered to the Bend- 
ing of the hinder Feet, but was connected with 
the fore Feet by a bony Articulation. Upon 
the Whole, M. Klein concludes, that this Ani- 
mal does not properly fly“, but that it can leap 


* Such Animals are pro- not ſuch as only leap with 
rly call'd flying as roam a- Agility from one Tree to an - 
freely in the Air, and nother, Nay, it has been 


from 
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from Place to Place with greater Eaſe than 
other Squirrels, and by means of its Sails con- 
tinue longer in the Air. 

Tur Conſideration of the flying Squirrel na- 
turally leads us to take a View of fome of the 
feather'd Race, whom Nature has furniſh'd 
with Wings that enable them to expatiate in 
the Air, that is, to fly, in the true and pro- 

er Meaning of the Word. Of all this Tribe 
66k is none more deſervedly admired than 
that curious and beautiful little Animal call'd 
the Humming-Bird, of which there are ſeveral 
Species, to be met with in moſt Parts of the 
American Continent, as well as in many of its 
Iſlands. The ſmalleſt Sort of Humming- Birds, 
according to Mr. Smith, is conſiderably lefs than 
a Wren; and according to all Accounts, it is 
the leaſt Bird in the World. Mr. Hamerſſy 
(in Phil. Tranſ N 200.) tells us, that the Leg 
and Foot together are but half an Inch, and 
the whole Body not quite an Inch in Length. 


Upon weighing one as ſoon as it was kill'd, it 


was found to be only the tenth Part of an Ounce 
Avoirdupois, which is much about the Weight 


much doubted by ſome, whe- like the flying Squirrel, or 
ther there is any ſuch Thing perbaps the ſame, is the Fe- 
in Nature as a flying Quadru- /i; Van, (or flying Cat) of 


ped; but the common ats 
put the Matter out of Diſ- 
pute, to ſay nothing of the 
Dracunculi preſerv'd in ſeve- 
ral Muſeums. — Something 


Scaliger ; and of the ſame 
Nature, but larger, is the 
Veſpertilts admirabiiis (the 
wonder ful Bat) of Bontius. 


of 
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of a Sixpence; whereas a Titmouſe, the ſmal- 
left Bird in Exgland, weigh'd above two Shil- 
lings. The ſame Gentleman tells us, that its 
Eggs are about the Bigneſs of a Pea; and Mr. 
Winthorp, who weigh'd two of them, found one 
to be about five Grains, and the other only three - 
and a half. As to its Colours, they are various 
and ſurprizingly beautiful, though the Bird is 
differently deſcribed by different Authors. De 
Laet repreſents it as having all the Colours of 
the Rainbow, the Ends of -the Wings being of 
a golden Colour, as alſo its Belly; the Sides 
green as an Emerald, with a green Tuft of Fea- 
chers on its Crown, a Circle round its Neck as red 
as a Carbuncle, the Bills and Legs black as Jet, 
and the Eyes like Diamonds, Mr. Smith ſays, 
its Colour is like that of a Peacock's Neck, in 
that Part were the black Ground is finely orna- 
mented with a gliftening greeniſh Blue; and 
Mr. Hamerſh . deſcribes it to be of a ſhining 
green Colour, ſomewhat reſembling the Head 
of an Exgliſb Drake.—But though Authors dif- 
ler a little in their Deſcriptions of the Hum- 
ming-Bird, all agree that its Plumage is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

IT is natural to ſuppoſe this little Creature 
obtain'd its Name from the humming Noiſe it 
makes in its Flight, almoſt like that of a Spin- 
ning- Wheel, occaſion'd by the ſwift Motion of 
its Wings; and yet Mr. Hamerfly ſays, he never 
obſerv'd any ſuch Thing. It is a ſolitary Bird, 
no. more than two being ſeen together at a time, 
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vz. the male and female; and they are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable, the former being ſomewhat big- 
ger than the latter. They feed by thruſting 
their ſlender Bill and Tongue into the Bloſſoms 
of Trees and other Flowers, from whence (like 
Bees) they extract the ſweet Juices; and this they 
do upon the Wing, hovering over the Flower 
without perching. They can fly very ſwift- 
ly; and Mr. Smith tells us he has known one of 
them give Chaſe to a Hawk, though he ima- 
gines the diminutive Size and Agility of the 
Bird were its only Protection. Some Writers. 
however repreſent the Humming-Bird as for- 
midable to the Hawk on account of his ſha 
Bill, which is as fine as a Needle, and wit 
which he pierces the Sides of his Enemy, clin g- 
ing faſt to him with his little Talons: But this 
we apprehend is fabulous. —The Neft of the 
Humming-Bird is curiouſly contrived, being 
made of Cotton- Wool, in Form and Bigneſs 
like the Thumb of a Man's Glove, and uſually 
built at the Extremity of the Branches of the 
Tamarind or other Trees. Theſe Birds are 
ſeldom ſeen on the Ground, but fly about the 
Gardens from one Flower to another. They are 
ſeen only in Summer, and are very difficult to 
keep alive for want of their natural Food 
though Mr. Clayton ſays they have been kept, 
and fed with Water and Sugar. 

Tux next Curioſity among the feather'd In- 
habitants of North America may be reckon'd 
the Mocking-Bird, ſo call'd from its —— 
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the Notes of all other Birds, which, with the 
many charming ones of his own, make him 
accounted the fineſt ſinging; Bird in the World, 
There are two Sorts of tham, the grey and the 
red, both about the Size of a Thruſh; but the 
former is moſt eſteem'd, as having the ſofter 
Note. Its Feathers are much of the Colour of 
our grey Plovers, with White in the Wings 
like a Magpve; and its Poſtures in flying are 
very odd, ſometimes with its Tail upright and 
its Head down, and ſometimes the contrary. 
It is a briſk bold Bird, and yet ſeems to be of 
2 tender Conſtitution, neither ſinging in Win- 
ter, nor in the Middle of Summer, and with 
much Difficulty are any of them brought to live 
in England. It ſings not only by Day, but alſo 
at all Hours of the Night on the Tops of Chim- 
neys. 

THERE are two Sorts of Virginia Nightin- 
gales, or Red Birds, the one with a Tuft on 
his Head, the other quite ſmooth- feather'd. 
The Cocks of both Species are of a pure Scar- 
let, and the Hens of a duſkiſh Red.—In the 
ſame Country they have a Bird call'd a Blue 
Bird, being of a beautiful azure Colour, and 
about the Bigneſs of a Chaffinch; and they have 
ſeveral Sorts of Goldfinches, finely variegated 
with red, orange, and yellow Feathers. —There 
is another Bird very injurious to Corn, call'd a 
Black-bird, being as black as a Crow, only ſome 
of them have ſcarlet Feathers in the Pinions of 
their Wings. They ſeem to be a Sort of Star- 


lings, 
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lings, for they cry like them, but do not ſing, 
and are much of the ſame Bigneſs.— The Fay 
of Virginia is leſs than our Exgliſb Jay, and 
the Body of it is blue, whereas ours is brown. 
Its Wings are curioufly marbled, as thole of 
ours are; and it has the ſame Cry, and ſudden 
jetting Motion.— In their Woodpeckers there 1s 
great Variety; one Species of them is as big 
as a pye, with blackiſh brown Feathers, 
and a large ſcarlet Tuit on the Top of the 
Head ; beſides which there are four or five Sorts 
more, ſome with green, yellow, and red Heads, 
and others ſpotted red and white in a very beau- 
tiful Manner. 

Iv Virginia, Mr. Clayton informs us, there 
are three Sorts of Eagles; the largeſt of which 
they call the grey Eagle, being much of the 
Colour of our Kite or Glead; the ſecond is the 
_ bald Eagle, fo call'd becauſe the Body and Part 
of the Neck and Head are only cover'd with a 
whitiſh Sort of Down; and the third is the 
black Eagle, much reſembling thoſe of our own 
Iſland. Theſe generally build their Neſts on 
the Top of ſome tall old Tree, ſtripp'd of its 
Boughs, and near the Side of a River; and the 
People uſually fell the Tree when they take the 
Young. When the Eagle obſerves that the 
Fiſhing-Hawk hath ſtruck a Fiſh, he takes Wing 
immediately, and purſues the Hawk, which 
Chace affords the Spectator an agreeable En- 
tertainment ; for as ſoon as the Hawk perceives 
himſelt purſued, he ſcreams and makes a ter- 

rible 
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rible Noiſe, till at length, in order to ſave him- 

ſelf, he drops the Fiſh, which the Eagle fre- 
| quently catches before it reach the Earth or 
| Water. Theſe Eagles kill young Lambs, Pigs, 
| Sc. The Fiſbing- Hawk is a Species of the 
| King's-fiſher, and much reſembles that Bird in 
| Shape and Colour, though it is larger, and not 
| quite ſo curiouſly feather'd. 

SEVERAL Sorts of Owls are found in Virginia 
and our other Colonies, particularly brown and 
white Owls, which are as large as a Gooſe, and 
often kill Hens and other Poultry in the Night. 
The white Owl has a delicate Plumage, the 
Feathers on the Breaſt and Back being white as 
Snow, and tipp'd with a jet Black. — They have 
likewiſe a large ravenous Kind of Bird, that 
feeds on Carrion, almoſt as big as an Eagle, 
call'd a Turky-Buſtard, having red Gills reſem- 
bling thoſe of a Turky, from whence its Name. 
It ſeems to be a Species of the Kite, hovering 
on the Wing like that Bird, and being carni- 

vorous. Its Fat, diſſolved into an Oil, is much 
recommended in the Sciatica, and any old Aches 
and Pains. Nor ought we to forget their wild 
Turkeys, which are remarkable for their Size, 
ſome of them weighing fifty or threeſcore 
Pounds. Their Legs are very long, and they 
run exceeding ſwiftly. Their Feathers are of a 
blackiſh ſhining Colour, reſembling thoſe of a 
Dove's Neck when view'd in the Sun-ſhine._ 
They have alſo ſeveral Sorts of Herons, one 
larger than the Engliſþ, and feather'd like a 
Vol. IV. N* 49. R Goole 
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Gooſe; and there is another Species which 
come only in Summer, and are Milk-white, 
with beautiful red Legs.—Add to this, that 
their Cocks and Hens are for the moſt part 
without Tails and Rumps; and thoſe of the 
Engliſh Fowls rot off, after they have been ſome 
time in the Country. 

Mr. Clayton tells us, that they have ſeveral 


Sorts of Frogs in Virginia, and one in particu- 


lar of a prodigious Size, being eight or ten 
times as big as any in England, It makes a 
Noiſe like the lowing of a Bull, or the hollow 
Sound of a Bittern, There is another ſmall 
Sort of Frog, ſays our Author, which during 
the Spring makes a Noiſe like Pack-horſe Bells; 
and a third Sort, which is green, and will take 
ſurprizing Leaps, on which Account it is call'd 
the flying Frog.—Beſides the Rattle-Snake, of 
which we have ſpoken ſufficiently already, they 
have one call'd the Blowing Snake, which is a 
Sort of Viper, and has its Name from its blow- 
ing and diſtending its Head before it bites. Its 
Poiſon, without a ſpeedy Remedy, is mortal; 
and there 1s another dangerous Kind of Snake 
call'd the Red Snake, being of a dark-brown 
Colour inclining to Red. Their Bellies are of 
a duiky White, with a Streak of Red on each 
Side.—T he Horn-Snake is another remarkable 
Species, fo call'd from a Horn on its Head, 
with which it gives a Wound as mortal as the 
Bite of the Rattie-Snake.—T hat call'd the Corn- 
Snake, from its being frequently found in Corn- 

Fields, 
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Fields, is much like the Rattle-Snake in Co- 
lour, but the Chequers are not ſo regular, nor 
is its Bite venomous. 

Auoxcsr the curious Animals of North- 
America we may reckon the little Inſect which 
affords that valuable Drug call'd Cochineal, of 
great Uſe in dying Crimſons and Scarlets, and 
eeſteem'd in Medicine as a Cardiac and Alexi- 
pharmic. Naturaliſts have been ſtrangely di- 
vided with reſpect to the Origin of Cochineal, 
ſome referring it to the Vegetable, and others 
to the Animal Kingdom; to which laſt it is 
now proved to belong by inconteſtable Evi- 
dence : For a Diſpute ariſing between Melchior 
de la Ruuſcher and a Friend | of his on this Sub- 
jet, the former procured from Antequera in 
New Spain (the Place where there is the greateſt 
Trade for this Drug) the Atteſtations upon 
Oath of eight Perfors who had been for many 
Years immediately employ'd in managing and 
propagating Cochineal, from whence we learn 
the following Particulars. F irſt, that they are 
{ſmall Animals, with a Beak, Eyes, Feet, and 
Claws; that they creep, climb, ſeek their Food, 
and bring forth Young, without that Transfor- 
mation obſervable in Silk- Worms and other 
Inſects. When they firſt begin to move they 
are no larger than Nits or ſmall Mites, or the 
Point of a Needle, but when come to Matu- 
rity they reſemble a Dog's Tick both in Size 
and Figure. Thus far is certain, but the Man- 
ner of their Generation is doubtful; _ - 
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is commonly believ'd by thoſe who cultivate 
them, that they are impregnated by a ſmall 
Butterfly, which is bred upon the Nopal, (the 
Plant they feed upon) and which is obſerv'd to 
paſs and repaſs over them frequently. 

When theſe little Animals can bear the open 
Air, which is early in the Spring, they ſoon 
grow large enough to produce young ones ; at 
which Time they put twelve or fourteen toge- 
ther into a Paſtle or little Neſt, made of fine 
ſoft Hay or Straw, or the Moſs of Trees, or 
the Down that immediately encompaſſes the 
Cocoa-Nut. Theſe Neſts are placed upon the 
Nopal, or prickly Indian Fig-tree, which is care- 
fully cultivated for this Purpoſe ; and in three 
or four Days a great many young ones are pro- 
duced, after which the old ones die. he 
young ones, coming out of their Nefts, climb 
up the Nepal, fix themſelves to it, and ſuck its 
Juice, which is their only Nouriſhment, for 
they do not eat the Plant; and therefore 
ſeek out thoſe Parts of it that are greeneſt and 
fulleſt of Juice, taking care to place themſelves 
ſc as to be ſcreen'd from the Wind and Wea- 
ther. During this Time, whilſt they are grow- 
ing up and become pregnant, great Care is taken 
that no Vermin incommode or kill them, and 
alſo to keep them clean, and diſengage them 
from certain Threads like Cobwebs, that grow 
upon the Nopal. They are likewiſe to be ſhel- 
ter d from too much Heat or Cold, and from 
the Rain and Wind, for the fineſt of _— 
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ſes are very tender. The wild Sort indeed 
bear all theſe Inconveniencies ; but then they 
are gritty, of an ill Smell, and of little Value. 
As to the gathering of Cochineal, they firſt 
take the Females, which die in the Neſts, after 
having brought forth their Young; and three 
or four Months after thus, as the Seaſon permits, 
when the firft young ones are become large 
enough to bring forth, and have produced ſome 
few, the Drdians carefully gather them off the 
Nopal with a ſmall Bruſh like a Pencil. Being 
thus collected the little Creatures are kill'd by 
hot Water or Fire, and are call'd the ſecond 
Gathering, or rather the firſt of the young ones 
that have been nouriſh'd and raiſed in the open 
Air. In three or four Months more they ga- 
ther the ſecond Brood of thoſe that have been 
brought forth upon the Nopal, and have like- 
wile produced ſome young ones; which is done 
much in the fame Manner as before, only now 
they take from the Plant a great many young 
ones with their Parent Inſects; and from the 
Number of ſmall ones found amongſt this Ga- 
thering of Cochineal, it is call'd Granilla. In 
the mean time they keep a Number of theſe 
young ones alive upon the Nopals, which they 
pluck up or cut down, and take them into 
their Houſes, in order to nouriſh the Inſefts 
during the rainy Seaſon. Laſtly, when theſe 
are grown large, they put them into the Paſtles, 
and proceed in the r above . 
TS 3 
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* they uſually make three Gatherings in a 
ear. 

Tnzy have two Ways of killing theſe In- 
ſets, either in hot Water, or in little Ovens 
made for that Purpoſe ; and ſome People kill 
them by roaſting them upon flat Stoves with 
Fire . them, ſuch as the Indian Women 
uſe to bake their Bread. Theſe three diffe- 
rent Methods give the Cochineal three different 
Colours. The firſt makes it of a brown Red, 
the hot Water taking off the Whitenefs that 
covers the Inſect when alive. The ſecond 
makes them of an Aſh-Colour, and marbled ; 
and the third makes them black as if they had 
been burnt.—Of the old ones that die after 
bringing forth their Young, four Pounds, when 
dried, ure bat one; or rather one Pound is 
red to four Ounces : But three Pounds only 
of the — ones, that have been carefully 
taken off the Nopals, being kilFd and dried, 

uce the ſame tity. 

Tuis is the Subſtance of the Atteſtations a- 
bove - mention d, which contain ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances before unknown in Europe; and 
hence the Curious may be aſſur' d of the Truth 
of a Thing which for many Years was a Mat- 
ter of Uncertainty, and underftood only ſuper- 
ficially by thoſe who allow'd that Cochineal Was 
really Little Animals. That there may always 
be a * Proof of theſe Facts, the original 
Atteſtations, confirm'd by the a 
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three Magiſtrates and three publick Notaries, 
are depoſited among the Regiſters of the Royal! 
Society. 

Howeves, it ſeems proper to obſerve, that 
though Cochineal is now known to be produced 
by an Animal, there 1s a Berry growing in Ame- 


rica which yields a Dye almoſt as beautiful as 
that of the Inſet. The firſt Shoots of the 
Tree produce a yellow Flower, then comes the 
Fruit, which is long, and opens when ripe with 
a Cleft of three or four Inches. This Fruit is 
full of Kernels or Grains, which fall on the 
leaſt Agitation, and are carefully gather'd by 
the Indians. Eight or ten of theſe Fruits will 
yield about an Ounce of Gram ; and a Perſon 
may eaſily take it for the animal Cochineal, but 
this laſt is much the moſt eſteem'd. 

As we are now ſpeaking of Inſects, it may 
not be amiſs to introduce here an Account of a 
Method in New England of diſcovering the 
Hives or Neſts of Bees in the Woods, in order 
to get their Honey. For this End the Hunter (as 
we may call him) in a clear ſun- ſhiny Day takes 
a Plate or Trencher with a little Sugar, Honey, 
or Molofſes, and when got into the Woods he 
ſets it down on a Rock or Stump of a Tree. 
This 1s ſoon found out by the Bees, which are 
generally ſuppofed to ſmell Honey or Wax at 
above a Mile's Diſtance. When they are ga- 
ther'd about the Plate, and have fed a little 
while, the Hunter ſecures a few of them in a 
Box or other Conveniency, and after = 
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Time he lets one of them go, obſerving vety 
carefully the Courſe he ſteers; for after he riſes 
in the Air he flies directly on upon a ftrait 
Courſe to the Tree which contains the Hive or 
Neſt. Now the Hunter being provided with 
a Pocket-Compals, a Rule and other Imple- 
ments, with a Sheet of Paper, he ſets — 
the Courſe of the Bee, ſuppoſing it Weſt, or 
any other Point; and by this he is ſure the 
Tree muſt be ſomewhere in a Weſt Line from 
his Scation : But to know the exact Diſtance 
he removes from thence either North or South, 
ſuppoſe a hundred Perches, or if it be more, 
it will be the more exact, becauſe the Angle 
will not be ſo acute. He then lets go another 
Bee, obſerving his Courſe alſo very carefully ; 
for this, like the firſt, after mounting to a con- 
venient Height, flies directly to the Hive; ſo 
that the Hunter has nothing to do but to find 
where the Courſes of the firſt and ſecond Bee 
interſect each other, and there is the Tree where 
the Honey is lodged. 

ALL this is founded on the ſtrait or direct 
Motion of Bees when bound home with their 
Honey, which is found to be certain by the con+ 
ſtant Obſervation and Experience of the Hun- 
ters, who of late have uſed this mathematical 
Way of finding Honey in the Woods with 
great Succeſs. But it is worth obſerving, that 
all the Bees they have either in their Gardens or 
Woods, which are now in great Numbers, are 
the Produce of ſuch as were carried from BAS: 
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land about a hundred Years ago; for the firſt 
Planters in New-England, as Mr. Dudley in- 
forms us, never obſerv'd a Bee in the Woods 
till many Years after the Country was ſettled : 
And what proves this beyond Diſpute is, that 
the Indians have no Word in their Language for 
a Bee, as they have for all Animals that are 
Natives of the Country, and therefore uſed to 
call a Bee by the Name of the Exgliſbman 
Fh. 

Ler us now take a View of ſome of the In- 
habitants of the Waters, both of the Seas and 
Rivers, belonging to the Northern Part of the 
American Continent: And amongſt theſe we 
ſhall ſcarce find any more remarkable than an 
Animal —_ * Mr. Glover in his Account 
of Virginia, publiſn d in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ations. This — * tells us, that in the 
River Rapabannock he ſaw a ſtrange Creature, 
_—_ embling a Man, but ſomewhat larger, 

right, with his Head, Neck, Shoul- 
ders, 2 and Waiſt above Water. His Skin 
was tawny, much like that of an Indian; the Fi- 
gure of his Head was pyramidal, without Hair 

Eyes large and black, as were alſo his Eye- 
_ his Pouch was very wide, with a broad 
black Streak on his upper Lip, turn'd upwards 
like Muſtachoes; and his Countenance was grim 
and terrible. His Neck, Shoulders, Arms, 
Breaſt, and Waiſt were like thoſe of a Man; 
but his Hands, if he had any, were under Wa- 
ter. He ſeem'd to ſtand with his Eyes ny Ao 
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for ſome time on Mr. Glover, and then plunged 
down, riſing again ſoon after at a ſomewhat far- 
ther Diſtance. He then turn'd his Head again 
towards our Author, and ſinking a little under 
Water he ſwam ſo near the Surface, that Mr. 
| Glover could obſerve him throw out his Arms 
and gather them in as a Man does in ſwimming. 
At laſt he plunged his Head downwards, by 
which means his Tail appear'd above Water, 
which exactly reſembled that of a Fiſh, with a 
broad Fin at the End of it.— This Creature 
| ſeems to be the Mermaid or Merman, ſuppoſed 
to be half human and half a Fiſh, the Reality 
of which many Perſons have doubted ; but their 
Exiſtence is too well atteſted to be denied“. 
Wx have long ago deſcrib'd the W hales that 
are found in the Seas of Greenland, and the Me- 
thod of taking them ; but there are ſeveral 
curious Particulars relating to thoſe found on the 
4 Coaſt of New- England, which Mr. Dudley has 
L obliged us with, — which ought by no means 
to be omitted There are ſeveral Sorts of 
Whales on this Coaſt, of which the moſt re- 
markable are the true Whale, or that which 
yi Ids the Whalebane, and another which fur- 
niſhes us with the Sperma-Ceti. The Whale- 
bone- Whale is ſixty or ſeventy Feet long, (for 
theſe are not ſo large as thoſe of Greenland) and 


very bulky, having no Scales, but a ſoft ſmooth 
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Skin, and no Fins, except one on each Side, 
from fix to eight Feet in Length, which they 
are not obſerv*d to uſe, unleſs in turning them- 
ſelves, and while they are young, and are car- 
fied by their Dam on the Flukes of their Tails 
for then with thoſe Fins they claſp themſelves 
round about her, otherwiſe they would be in 
Danger of falling off. This Fiſh, when firſt 
brought forth, is about twenty Feet long, and 
of little Value, but then the Dam is exceedin 
fat. Ata Year old, when they are calPd Short- 
Heads, they are very fat, ſo as to yield about 
fifty Barrels of Oil; but by that Time the Dam 
1s very poor, and will not yield above thirty 
Barrels, though of a large Size. When two 
Years old they are calPd Stunts, being ſtunted 
after Weaning, and then generally yield from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight Barrels. After this 
they are call'd Scull-fſh, their Age not being 
known, but only guefs'd at by the Length of 
the Bone in their Mouths. This grows on each 
Side of the upper Jaw, and is ſometimes fix or 
ſeven Feet in Length. A good large Whale 
has yielded a thouſand Weight of Bone, a hun- 
dred and thirty Barrels of Oil, and ncar twenty 
out of the To gue alone. 

Tus What producing Sperma Ceti, or Par- 
moſitty, as it commonly call'd, is much of 
the ſame Dimenſions with the former, but is of 
a gr:yih Colour, whereas the others are black. 
He has a Bunch on his Back as big as a Man's 
Hcad, and is diſtinguih'd from the fo ner 

| kind 
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Kind of Whale by having no Whale-bone in 
his Mouth, inſtead of which there are Rows 
of fine white Teeth in each Jaw, five or ſix 
Inches long. Our Author ſent the Royal Society 
one of theſe Teeth, taken from a Whale forty- 
nine Feet long, and whoſe Head yielded twelve 
Barrels of Sperma-Ceti Oil. Theſe are more 
_ than the other Species of Whales, and 
eldom fight with their Tails, but, when ftruck, 
uſually turn upon their Backs and fight with 
their Mouths. The Oil made of the Body of 
this Fiſh is much clearer and ſweeter than that 
of other Whales. 

Tak Sperma- Ceti Oil, as our Author calls it, 
which makes this Fiſh ſo valuable, lies in a 
large Trunk four or five Feet deep, and ten or 
or twelve Feet long, near the whole Depth, 
Breadth, and Length of the Head, in the Place 
of the Brains, and ſeems to be the ſame, it 
being diſpoſed in ſeveral membranous Cells, and 
cover'd with a thick griſtly Subſtance below 
the Skin, through which they dig a Hole, and 
take out the clear Oil. It is found indeed in 
other Parts of the Fiſh, but not in ſo large 

antities nor ſo good as in the Head, where 
it is thoroughly prepared by Nature; and it is 
affirm'd that this Trunk or Cavity will yield 
from ten to twenty Barrels, and the whole Fiſh 
_ rwenty to fifty Barrels of the common 

il. 

Tre Ancients were great Strangers to the 
Origin of the Sperma-Cziz, inſomuch that _ 
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der ſeems to doubt whether to reckon it an ani- 
mal or mineral Subſtance. And indeed the Me- 
thod of preparing it at preſent is a Secret in 
the Hands of a few Perſons, according to Po- 
met, who deſcribes the Proceſs to be as fol- 
lows. The Oil or Brain being taken out of 
the Animal is melted over a gentle Fire, and 

ut into Moulds like thoſe wherein Sugar- 
. are form'd. When cold and drained it 
is melted over again; and in this Manner they 
proceed till it be well purified, and become ve 
white. Then with a Knife, made for that Pur- 
poſe, it is cut into Scales or Flakes, ſuch as we 
have it from the Druggiſts. Now Pomet may 
poſſibly be right as to the Proceſs generally uſed, 
but Dr. James ſays he has ſeen Sperma-Cett 
which has undergone no Treatment at all, ex- 
cept being put into Paper-Bags, ſo that the Oil 
that adheres to it might be abſorb'd. 

THe true Sperma-Celi is very white, and in 
very ſmall Flakes, which by rubbing upon the 
Hand diſſolve into a Sort of Oil, and do not 
adhere to the Palate when chew'd, as the com- 
mon Sort will, which is probably adulterated 
with Wax or ſome other Subſtance. In many 
Caſes Sperma. Ceti is a noble Medicine, but prin- 
cipally uſed in Bruiſes, inward Hurts, and after 
Delivery. It is an excellent Balſamic in Diſ- 
. orders of the Breaſt; and in Coughs, ſhar 
Rheums, Sc. it is very ſafe, pleaſant, and ef- 
fectual; as alſo in Pleuriſies and inward Im- 
poſthumations. Outwardly uſed it is emollient 
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and healing; but its greateſt Uſe this Way is 
in the Small- Pox, melted with the Oil of Al- 
monds. With this the Puſtules are juſt kept 
moiſt when they begin to harden; and it won- 
derfully prevents thoſe Scars they are apt to 
leave behind them. It is ſometimes alſo uſed 
as a Coſmetic by the Ladies, both in Paints and 
Waſhes; and Candles are likewiſe made of it, 
which are ſuperior to the fineſt Wax-Candles in 
Colour and Luſtre, 

Tur People of New England, ſays Mr. Dud- 
Ly, uſed formerly to kill che Whales near the 
Shore; but now they go off to Sca in Sloops 
and Whale-boats, in May, June, and July, be- 
tween Cape Cod and Bermudas, where they lie 
by in the Night, and fail to and again in the 
Iay-time, and ſeldom miſs of them. The beſt 
Seaſon for taking the Whale bone Kind is from 
the Beginning of February to the End of May, 
and for the Sperma-Ceti Whale from the Begin- 
ning of June to the End of Auguſt.— The Boats 
they uſe in purſuing the Whale are made of 
Cedar Clap-boards, and are ſo very light that 
two Men can eaſily carry them, though they 


are twenty Feet long, and contain ſix Men, viz. 


the Harpooner, four Rowers, and the Steerſ- 
man. Theſe Boats run very ſwiftly, and by 
reaſon of their Lightneſs can be readily brought 
on and off, and ſo kept out of Danger. Some- 
times the Whale is kill'd with a ſingle Stroke, 


and ſometimes will hold the Whalemen in play 


tor half a Day together, and even make their 
Eſcape 
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Eſcape after they have been lanced and ſpouted 
Blood, which is a Sign they have received 
their mortal Wound. The Bone-Whales have 
two Spout-holes, but the Sperma- Ceti Whalcs 
have only one. 

Tux prodigious Strength of the Whale lics 
chiefly in his Tail, of which Mr. Dudley and 
other Authors give us Variety of Inſtances. A 
Boat has been cut down from Top to Bottom 
with the Tail of a Whale, as Jy cut with a 
Saw, the Boards being ſcarce ſplinter'd. An 
Oar has been cut off while a. Man had it in 
his Hand, without feeling the leaſt Jarring.— 
But one [Inſtance of the Strength of this Ani- 
mal, as related by Mr. Dudley, will be ſuffi - 
cient, inſtead of many that might be added. 
Some Years ago one of the Fin-back Whales, 
a Species found on the Coaſt of New- England, 
came into a Harbour near Cape Cod, and towed 
away a Sloop of about forty Tons out of the 
Harbour into the Sea. Ir is ſuppoſed the Whale 
was rubbing herſelf againſt the Fluke of the 
Anchor, or accidentally got the Fluke into the 
Oritice of the Uterus, and, finding herſelf 
caught, tore away with ſuch Violence, that ſhe 
tow'd the Ship out of the Harbour as faſt as M 
it had been under Sail with a good Gale of 
Wind, to the Aſtoniſhment of the People on- 
Shore, for-there was no body on board the Veſ- 
ſel. When the Whale came into deep Water 
ſhe plunged downwards, and had like to have 
carried the Sloop along with her; but the Cable 

2 gave 
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gave way, and ſo the Sloop was recover'd and 
brought back into the Harbour. This Whale 
was found dead ſome Days after upon the Shore, 
with the Anchor ſticking in her Belly. 

Tus Whale-bone Whales are generally ſup- 
poſed to live upon ſome oozy Matter they ſuck 
up from the Bottom of the Sea; but an expe- 
rienced Fiſherman told Mr. Dudley, that he had 
obſerved this Whale, in ſtill Weather, ſkim- 
ming on the Surface of the Water, to take in 
a Sort of reddiſh Spawn that ſometimes lies on 
the Sea for a Mile together. The Sperma-Ce1: 

Whale, beſides other Fiſh, feeds much upon a 
{mall Fiſh, which has a Kind of Bill, and is 
call'd by the Fiſhermen a Squid-fiſh. The Fin- 
back Whale, which has a larger Swallow than 
the other Species, lives on Mackarel, Herrings, 
and ſuch Sort of Fiſh, great Shoals of which 
he will run through, and with a ſhort Turn 
cauſe an Eddy or Whirlpool, whereby the Fiſh 
are brought into a Cluſter, and the Whale will 
take in ſome hundreds of them at a time.—Ic 
is to be noted, that though Whales are grega- 
rious, and are ſometimes ſeen a hundred in a 
Company, the ſeveral Kinds do not mix with 
one another, but keep by themſelves. 
In ſpeaking of the Whales of Greenland we 
obſerv'd, that theſe Animals copulate much like 
Quadrupeds, bring forth their Young alive, and 
fuckle them with their Milk“; and this is con- 
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firm'd by Mr. Dudley's Account of the Ner- 
Eugland Whales, which are therefore term'd 
Bull, Cow, and Calf. When the Female cou- 

les with the Male ſhe: throws herſelf upon her 

ack, ſinking her Tail, and fo the Male ſlides 
up, and then ſhe claſps him with her Fins, 
They bring forth but one at a time, and onl 
every other Year, and are ſuppoſed to go wit 
Young about nine or ten Months. The Calf or 
young Whale has been found perfectly form's 
in the Dam when not above ſeventeen Inches 
long, and white; but when brought forth it is 
uſually twenty Feet long, as already mention'd, 
ard of a black Colour. The Female has two 
Feats, ſix or eight Inches long; and when ſhe 
ſuckles her Young ſhe turns herſelf almoſt up- 
on her Back, upon the Surface of the Water. 
Her Milk is white, and upon opening a young 
ſucking Whale it has been found curdled in his 
Bag, juſt like that of a Calf. For the firſt 
Vear they all fack the Dam, but live, after 
they are weaned, in the Manner above re- 
lated, | | 

Tur Care the Females take of their Young 
is very remarkable. They not only carry them 
on their Tails, and ſuckle them, but often riſa 
with them to the Top of the Water for the 
Benefit of the Air, and when they are chaſed | 
they will not ſtrike with their Tail; but if the , 
young one happens te drop off, the Dam turm : 
about, and paſſing underneath takes it on again. 
If their Young be ever. ſo much. wounded, as 

8 3 long 
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long as they perceive any Life in them they 
never forſake them; and therefore Care is taken, 
by thoſe who kill theſe Fiſh, only to faſten the 
young one, and not to kill it, till they have 
firſt ſecured the Dam; for if the young Whale 
be kill'd firſt, the Dam grows ſo outrageous 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to manage her. 
When purſued they will keep under Water for 
half an Hour or more; but if a Female have a 
young one on her Tail, ſhe riſes oftner, that it 
may take Breath; otherwiſe, when not diſturb'd, 
they uſually riſe and blow about once in a Quar- 
ter of an Hour, ſpouting out Water, and draw- 
ing in freſh Air. 

Ma. Dudley farther informs us of a Sort of 
Fiſh- that prey upon Whales, often killing the 
young ones, though they ſeldom venture u 
the old ones unleſs they are much e 


The Whale. men of New- England call theſe Fiſh 
Ihale-killers, for they go in Company by Do- 
Zens, and will ſet upon a young Whale and 
bait him like ſo many Bull-Dogs, ſome laying 
hold of his Tail, others of his Head, and ſo bite 
and worry him, till being heated he lolls out 
his Tongue, which ſome of them are ſure to 
catch at; but if they miſs their Aim, they faſten- 
on his Lips, and thus torture him till they have 
kill'd him. When they have done this they 
feed chiefly on his Tongue and Head, but leave 
him when he begins to putrify. Theſe Killers 


are from twenty to thirty Feet long, and have 
Teeth in both Jaws that lock within each 8 
They 
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They are of ſuch vaſt Strength, that when ſe- 
veral Boats together have been towing a dead 
Whale to Shore, one of them has faſten'd his 
Teeth in it, and dived with it in an Inſtant to 
the Bottom. 

Bronx we diſmiſs this Subject it ſeems pro- 
per to add Mr. Smith's Account of the Sword- 
Fiſh* and Thraſher, two allied Enemies of the 
Grampus, a Species of Whale frequenting the 
Seas of North- America. He ſays he has often 
. been an Eye-witneſs of the Battles between theſe 
Allies and their common Enemy the Grampus, 
who as naturally encounter each other when 
they meet at Sea, as the Elephant and Rhino- 
ceros do at Land. The Sword-Fiſh gets under- 
neath the Grampus, and pricks him in the Belly, 
till he riſes to the Surface of the Water; and 
then the Thraſher mounts his Back, and beats 
him ſharply with his Tail. Our Author was 
once within leſs than a hundred Yards of a 
Fight between theſe Creatures, and aſſures us 
they cauſed the Spray-of the Sea to fly up very 
violently all round them ; but, to the beſt of 
his Diſcerament, the Thraſher ſeem'd to fi 
with a Weapon about three Yards long, like a 
monſtrous Broad-Swerd, iſſuing trom his Noſe, 
and not with his Tail, as is commonly rey 
ported. 


„ See a Deſcription of taken notice of its Enmity 
the Sword-Fiſh in Vol. II. © the. . 
. ws liars alih | 
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Tur Mention of theſe Fiſhes, which are in 
a perpetual State of War with each other, puts 
us in mind of the Delphin and Flying- Fiſh, which | 
are common in the American Seas; and indeed 
in many Parts of the Atlantic Ocean. The ö 
Flying-Fiſh, according to Sir Hans Sloane, is of | 
the Herring-Kind ; but Mr. Smith deſcribes it 
as ſumewhat longer than a Herring, and ſome- 
what thicker and rounder in Body. It has a 
Fin on each Side cloſe to the Gills, about four 
Inches long, being broadeſt as well as a little 
rounded at the Extremity. When thefe Fiſhes 
are chaſed by a Dolphin, or other Fiſh of Prey, 
they evade the Purſuit by flying out of the 
Water; and this Flight they continue fo long 
as their Fins keep-wet enough, which is per- 
haps for thirty or forty Yards “, and uſually in 
a ſtrait Line. They move their Fins as nim- 
bly as Bees do-their Wings, fo as ſcarce to be 
perceiv'd; and as they are of a very bright 
ſhining Colour, they look exattly like fo-many 
Pieces of poliſh*d Silver darting through: the 
Air. Their Sight, Mr. Smith ſuppoſes, is not 
extraordinary good when they are out of the 
Water, becauſe two or three of them fell upon 
the Ship he was on board of, in which Cafe 
they are utterly diſabled from riſing again; but 


Mr. Moore, who ſaw fly:ng no longer than their f 
abundance of theſe-Fiſh:in Fins are wer; but he be- | 

his Voyage to.-.{frica,. gives lieves ſore of them flew 

the ſame Account as to their half a Mile on a Stretch. 


why 
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why might not this proceed from their Fins 
growing dry, and rendering them incapable of 
flying any farther ? Our Author adds, that theſe 
Fiſhes either fly ſingly, or in Flocks like Birds; 
and far oftener, he believes, out of Wanton- 
nels than Fear. 

Tur Dolphin, according to the ſame Na- 
turaliſt, is a very ſtrait-bodied Fiſh, and not 
that crooked Animal he is uſually repreſented 
by Painters. His Head indeed is exactly the 
fame as it is drawn in Pictures and on Signs 
but, being thickeſt at the Gills, his Body grows 
gradually taperer quite down to the Tail, from 
the Extremity of which to the End of the Noſe 
is commonly about four Feet. He is a Fifh of 
Prey, as we have juſt now hinted, and ſwims 
very ſwiftly, inſomuch that we are told he keeps 
Pace with the Flying-Fiſh, and often catches 
them juſt as they drop inio the Water, after 
they have taken a long Flight to eſcape his 
Jaws. In order to catch the Dolphin, Mr. Smith 
fays they faſten the Feather-Ends of two Gooſe- 
Quills to a Hook, one on each Side; and this 
being tied to a Line, not much thicker than 
Whip-cord, is drawn after the Ship's Stern 
when the Wind does not blow too freſh, making 
a ſmall Rippling on the Surface of the Sea, 
like a Flying-Fiſh juſt riſing out of the Water, 
which deceives the Dolphin, who ſeizes the 
Hook and Feathers, and is taken. 


* Mr. Moore agrees with of the Dolphin, and likewiſe 
Mr. Smith as to the Straitneſs tells us they caught ſeveral 


Tue 
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Tur Colours of the Dolphin are extremely 
beautiful, his Head being of the moſt lively a- 
zure Blue, as is likewiſe his Body from the Back- 

Fin to the Middle of each Side, with ſome In- 
termixture of Green, and ſtrew'd with bright 
Spots of Gold, Scarlet, Sc. From hence quite 
town to his Belly his Skin is the Colour of the 
faireſt beaten Gold, but (in our Author's Opt 7 
nion) far ſurpaſſing it in Beauty, and a Sight | 
worthy the Attention of the greateſt Monarch. 
Abou: three Minutes after he is taken out of 

the Water, his glorious Colours grow faint and 
fading, and then preſently return and vaniſh 
again as quick as Thought itſclf“. In ſhort, 
ſays Mr. Sith, in five or fix Minutes time this 
gay ſurprizingOvjeQ fillsa Traveller's Mind with 
more lofty Notions-of the Great Creator's Wiſ- 
dom and Magnificence beſtow'd upon the inferior 
Part of the Animal World, than ever it was 
capable of entertaining before. A Mackarel juſt g 
taken out of the Sea is the moſt beautiful of.Eng- | 
liſh Fiſhes, in our Author's Judgment; but alas! 


% 


of them by making an arti- 
ficial Plying-Fiſh, and ſkip- 
ping it to and fro very faſt 
on the Surface of the Water, 
at the Stern of the Veſſel. 

* An Acquaintance of Mr. 
Sath's, a Surgeon in the 
late unfortunate Expedition 
to Cartbagena, deſcribes the 
Dolphin as ireak's with 


Green and Yellow, inter- 
mix'd with dark and light 
Blues, as well as beautified 
with an admirable Variety 
of purple, blue, and livid 
Spots, Sc. all which are 
very curious whilſt the Fiſh 
is dying, but as ſoon as it 
is dead the fine Colours are 
loſt in a Moment. 


(favs. 
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(ſays he) its Colours are infinitely ſhort of thoſe 
of a Dolphin. 

THERE is a Stellar Hh of a very ſtrange 
and ſingular Form, of which Mr. Winthrop has 
given lome Account in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, and which highly merits the Attention 
of the Curious. This Fiſh ſpreads itſelf from 
a pentagonal Root into five Branches, each of 
which -is divided into two, and theſe ten 
Branches are ſubdivided into twenty, theſe a- 
gain into forty, and ſo the Subdiviſion continues 
till the little Ramifications amount to 81,920; 
beyond which our Author could not certain! 
trace the Expanſion, though poſſibly each of 
theſe ſmall Threads might, if examined whilſt 
the Fiſh was living, have been found to be fai- 
ther ſubdivided. Its Body reſembles an Ech:- 
nus or Egg-Fiſh, the main Branches a Star“, 
and the Diviſions of the Branches the Plant 
Miſletoe. —The Fiſherman who brought this 
Fiſh to Mr. I/mthrop told him, that he never 
faw or heard of any of 'the Species, except fix 
or ſeven he himſelf had taken at ſeveral times 
on the Coaſt of New-Eng/and when he was fiſk- 
ing for Cod. When tirſt taken out of the 
Water it gather'd itſelf round like a Wicker- 
Baſket; and having taſten'd upon the Bait on 
the Hook, ſurrounding it with its Arms, it 
would not quit its Hold though drawn into the 


® This Fiſh is the Stella deſcribed by him, and ſince 
arboreſcens of Rondeletins, uſt by ocher Naturaliſts. 


Veſſel, 
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Veſſel, till lying a while upon Deck it began 
to feel the Want of its natural Element, and 
then it voluntarily extended itſelf into a flat 
round Form. The only Uſe of all this curious 
Structure ſeems to be, to make a Sort of Purſe- 
Net for the Animal to catch other Fiſh, or 
whatever elſe is fit for its Food, and as a Store- 
Baſket to keep ſome of it for a future Supply, 
or as a Receptacle to defend the young ones of 
the ſame Kind from Fiſh of Prey, if not alſo 
to feed on them ; which appears not improba- 
ble, as ſometimes Pieces of Mackarel are found 
within the Concavity, and ſometimes a ſmall 
Fiſh of its own Species. Every one of the 
ſmalleſt Parts of the Fiſh had Motion when it 
was alive, and a tenacious Strength; but after 
it was dead and expanded, it could ſcarcely be 
handled without breaking, though by carefully 
laying it to dry it was ſomewhat harden'd. 
Mr. Winthrop thinks it may be call'd a Baſtet- 
Fiſh, a Net-Fiſh, or a Purſe-net- Fiſh, till a fit- 
ter Engliſ Name be found to dillinguiſh its 

Species. | 
T HERE is another Kind of Star-Fiſþ which 
ſtretches out five long Arms or Claws, making 
tive Angles, and ending in ſo many Points, 
reſc mbling a Star as it is uſually painted. This 
Fiſh moves in all Directions indifferently, ſome- 
times Creeping, and ſometimes ſwimming, It 
has ſeveral little Trunks of a fleſhy Subſtance, 
through which it ſucks its Food out of the Mud ; 
and towards the Centre of its Body it has a 
Mouth 
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Mouth arm'd with Teeth. As theſe Creatures 

do not enjoy the Benefit of Sight, for diſcern- 
ing their Prey in common with other Animals, 
Nature has therefore provided them with more 
Inſtruments for feeling, ſucking, and devour- 
ing their Food; for when they have not an 
Opportunity of exerciſing their Teeth, they 
can go to Work with their Trunks in the Mud 
and among the Weeds, and by that means pro- 
cure a tolerable Repaſt. It is not yet diſcover'd 
how the Office of Digeſtion is perform'd in the 
Star-Fiſh, or how it voids its Excrements, un- 
leſs it be under a Sort of roundiſh Stone, which 
is found on its Back, and ſeems faſten'd to it 
with Ligaments. 

Tre Echinus, or Sea-Urchin, though not pe- 
culiar to the Seas of America, deſerves to be 
mention'd. There are ſeveral Species of this 
Shell-Fiſh, but thoſe are moſt properly call'd 
ſo which are cover'd with Prickles reſembling 
thoſe of the Land-Urchin, or Hedge-Hog *. 
The Mouth of this Fiſh is placed on its under 
Part, touching the Ground, and is arm'd with 
five Teeth, which meet at their Extremities in 
a Point, that they may all work together. The 
Stomach and Bowels fill the Inſide of the Shell, 
which has ſeveral little Holes in it to give free 
Liberty to the Action of thoſe Ligaments that 


A Species of Sea-Ur- taken notice of i1 5. 72. 
chin, otherwiſe call'd a of this Volume. 
Globe-Fiſh, has been already 


Vol. IV. Ne go. F are 
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are to move the Prickles, which ſerve the Ant 
mal for a Covering and defenſive Armour. 
The outward Extremity of the Prickle is ſharp- 
inted, but the other End next the Shell 1s 
ollow'd like a Socket, and receives a little 
Tubercle to which it is jointed. Several of 
theſe Tubercles are ſeen on moſt of thoſe Shells 
that have no Prickles on them ; but what is moſt 
remarkable in ſome Sea-Urchins is a Sort of 
Briſtles, which they thruſt out or draw in at 
pleaſure. They are like ſo many ſmall Tubes 
or Reeds, and with theſe they ſuck and ſeparate 
thoſe Juices which arc their proper Nouriſh- 
ment. | 
Bur of all the Shell-Fiſh which either the 
American or any other Seas afford, perhaps none 
are more to be admired than the Nautilus or 
Sailor, which Yalliſueri has prettily deſcribed, 
and after him the ingenious Author of Spefacle 
de la Nature. The turbinated Shell of this 
Fiſh, which is beautified with ſtrong and lively 
Colours, may properly be call'd a natural Boat, 
ance the little Animal that inhabits it makes uſe 
If It in that Capacity. In calm Weather he 
mounts up in it to the Surface of the Water, 
gafurls a Membrane to the Wind, which ſerves 


aim inſtead of a Sail, and extends two Arms, 


with which, like Oars, he rows his little Bark 
along. When he has a mind to dive, he ſtrikes 
Sail, collects himſelf within his Shell, and, fill- 
ing the remaining Cavity with Water, ſinks to 
tae Bottom: For the Fiſh, by contracting _ 

| elf, 


* — 
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ſelf, leaves a vacant Space in his Boat, into 
which the Water finds Admittance through a 
little Aperture, and by its additional Gravity 
cauſes it to ſubſide. On the other hand, when 
the Fiſh has an Inclination to aſcend to the 
Top, it is probable he dilates himſelf, and ſo 
forces out the Water out of his Boat, by which 
Evacuation it becomes ſpecifically lighter than 
the Water, and conſequently riſes to the Sur- 
face. Thus the Animal ſteers his Courſe, with- 
out Chart or Compaſs, ſelf-taught in the Art 
of Navigation, and is at once both Veſſel and 
Pilot. From whatever Quarter the Wind blows, 
it is all one to our little Sailor, who is under no 
Apprehenſion of Danger, nor ever deſtitute of 
Rudder or Oars, Pump or Cordage, having 
within himſelf all the neceſſary Utenſils of Na- 
vigation. | 

Tu Soldter-Crab, or Hermit, is a very re- 
markable Kind of Shell-Fiſh, deſcribed by Ron- 


| deletius and other Naturaliſts as living in a 


Houle not its own, and owing its Security to 
the Labour of another, though Nature has pro- 
vided it with a Shell, and given it Claws to de- 
fend and ſubſiſt itſelf in an honeſt Manner. It 
is the Cuſtom, it ſeems, of this Fiſh to take 
Poſſeſſion of the firſt Shell he finds empty, and 
ſometimes ſcveral of them meet naked, and con- 
tend for the ſame Habitation, in which Caſe he 
that has the ſtrongeſt Pincers carries the Day. 
Here the Conqueror takes up his Lodging for 
ſome time, till being grown too big for his 

12 Llouſe 
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Houſe he quits it, and ſeeks out another of a 
convenient Size, where he ſtays till he is tired 
of it, or is grown too bulky, and then he re- 
moves again. This is the Account that Natu- 
raliſts give of this Fiſh; but the French Author 
lately mention'd does not think it deſerves the 
Character of a lazy Animal, that lives by the 
Labour of others, as it is uſually repreſented ; 
tor Nature (ſays he) knows no ſuch Principle as 
Idleneſs, nor ever acts without Reaſon or wiſe 
Deſign. The Truth is, the Body of this Fiſh, 
calPd by the French the Poor Man or the Her- 
mit, is flabby, and cover'd with a thin Shell 
inſufficient for its Security; which obliges it to 
take Shelter in ſome of thoſe empty Shells, 
Which are of no Uſe but to ſuch a Tenant. This 
Precaution of the Hermit (adds our Author) is 
not unlike that of the little Crab, which, bein 
ſenſible of the Weakneſs of his own Shell, 
| begs Houſe-room of the Muſcle, who, having 
ſome to ſpare, receives his Gueſt, and they live 
very neighbourly together, —It is ſaid the Oil 
diſtill'd from this Fiſh is an excellent Remedy 
for the Rheumatiſm. 

Thx Cuttle-Fiſh, the Calamary, and Pourcon- 
trel or Polypus, ſeem to be different Species of 
the ſame Fiſh, and are found in the Seas of 
Europe as well as thoſe of America, The Cut- 
tle-Fiſh is cover'd on the Back with a white 
bony or teſtaceous Subſtance, an Inch thick in 
the Middle, but thinner on the Sides; on the 
upper Part hard, ſmooth, and glatrous; 3 the 

| ower 
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lower fungous, foftiſh, ſomewhat rough, and 
ſriable. It has two large black Eyes encircled 
with Red, and beſides ſeveral Claws, 1 it has two 
long Trunks or Horns, which ſ-rve it in ſwim- 
ming, and to let down like a Line for its Prey, 
the Hook at the End of each laying hold of 
the ſmall Fiſh on which it feeds.— The Cala- 
mary is provided with much the ſame Inſtru- 
ments; and the Pourcontrel or Polypus has, be- 
ſides its eight Claws, an Excreſcence that riſes 
from its Back in Form of a Pipe, which he in- 
clinzs to the Right or Left to ſteer him as he 
ſwims along. But what is mot obſcrvable in 
theſe Fiſhes is, that they are all provided with 
a Bag under their Throat, full of a Liquor as 
black as Ink, which either through Fear or na- 
tural Inſtinct they diſcharge when purſued by 
other Fiſhes, and ſo hy troubling the Water 
have an Oppo: tunity of miking their Eſcape 
The Bone, the black Liquor, and the Eggs 
of the Cuttle-Fiſh are of uſc in Medicine. The 
Bone dries and abſterges, cures Spots and 
Freckles, is good tor the Eyes, removes Swel- 
lings in the Gums, givcs Relief in the Aſthma, 
ſtops a Gonorrh=a, 2 is Gravel, and pro- 
motes Urine. The black Humour is ſaid to 
looſen the Bully, and the Eggs abſterge the 
Kidnevs and Urcters, and pio voke Urine and 
the ivlenjec. 

Haviva m-ntion'd a Polypus (which Word 
ſignifies Many Feet) it leads us to take notice of 
a very Curious Dilcovery made ſome Years ago 

„ by 
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by M. Tremblay at the Hague; concerning 
which M. Reaumur read a Memorial before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris in November 
1742. The Subſtance of it was, That an a- 
quatic Inſect call'd a Polypus was found to have 
this Peculiarity in it, that when cut into ſeveral 
Parts, each of thoſe Parts produces of itſelf, in 
in the Space of twenty four Hours, what it 
wants to compleat the Whole; ſo that the Part 
belonging to the Head will produce a Tail, and 
on the contrary. Nay, ſome of thoſe Inſects 
have been cut tranſverſly into forty Parts, which 
each produced what was wanting in it to make 

a perfect Inſect; ſo that from one Polypus pro- 
ned forty. If they be cut down the Mid- 
dle from Head to Tail, each Half will pro 
duce another.—On this Occafion M. 3 
ma c ſeveral learned and judicious Obſervations, 
particularly that, as it is an Axiom that Nature 
is not ſingular in her Productions, there mult 
be other Inſects endued with the like wonder- 
ful Property : And he reports, that by Expe- 
riments he has already diſcovered the ſame in 
certain Earth-worms, but that Nature operates 
in them much more ſlowly “. 


* Mr. Smith has inſerted Obſervation, wiz. that if one 


this Account in one of his 
Letters, and mentions a Pro- 
perty of the Lizard which 
nad fallen under his own 


of them had half its Tail 
bit or cut off, it would ſoon 


grow again to its uſual 
Length, . | 
8. ESE) Tux 


- . 
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Tux Fiſhes we have been deſcribing are ſuch 
as are perpetually travelling from Place to Place, 
but there are ſeveral others of a quite contra 
Nature, which remain all their Lives attach'd 
to one and the ſame Situation; as the Auris 
marina, br Sea-Ear, and the Limpets of every 
Species. It is wonderful indeed how theſe and 
many other Shell-Fiſh ſubſiſt without ſeeking 
out for Proviſion, unleſs we ſuppoſe their Prey 
comes to them of its own Accord : And per- 
haps this is the Caſe with ſome of them, par- 
ticularly the Sea-Ear, where the little Holes 
along the Brims of the Shel] ſeem deſign'd as 
ſo many Traps to catch the ſmall Worms that 
are found at the Bottom of the Sea in great 
Abundance. 

AmoncsT this Kind of Animals the Sea— 
Mufhroom is one of the moſt remarkable, which 
never quits the Place where it has once fix*d 
its Abode. Theſe little Creatures are found 
{ticking on the Sides of Rocks, where they look 
like Muſhrooms when they are ſhut and col- 
lected within themſelves, and like the Anemone 
when they open and diſplay all their Trunks, 
There is no forcing them to open againſt their 
Will, but upon preſſing them they ſometimes 
eject young ones of different Sizes, which ſeems 
to prove that they are viviparous, and both 
male and female. You may looſen the Sea- 
Muſhroom from its Hold, carry it away, and 
keep it in Water, where it will faſten itſelf a- 
gain to the firſt convenient Place it finds. 

| When 
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When it has a mind to open, it raiſes itſelf, and 
thruſts out two white Pellicles hke Bladders, 
round which appear a vaſt Variety of Points or 
Trunks, of different Sizes and Colours, which 
has made ſome Naturaliſts call it the Sea Ane- 
mone. This Opening, not unlike the Blowing 
of a Flower, has inclined others to look upon 
it as a real Plant, or elſe as partaking both of 
the animal and vegetable Nature: But as it is 
certain the little Points or Studs juſt mention'd 
are not Leaves, but a Sort of Snouts or Trunks 
deſigned for the ſucking in of Nouriſhment, 
like the fine Reeds or Prickles of the Sea Ur- 
chin or Star-Fiſh, we cannot deny it a Place in 
the Animal Kingdom; eſpecially after ſuch a 
Circumſtance as that of three or four young 
ones iſſuing from the Parent upon ſqueezing it, 
which is confirm'd by ſufficient Teſtimony. 
Tuis ſhort Account of ſome of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Ocean may ſerve as a Specimen of 
that inexpreſſible Wiſdom which appears in the 
Works of the Creation, and of the various Me- 
thods that God has provided for the Support of 
different Animals. And we cannot but admire 
(with the ingenious French Writer whom we 
have chiefly follow'd on this Subject) the Kind- 
neſs of Providence, in that Profuſion of Riches 
which the Sea pours in upon us, every time it 
riſes and floods our Coaſts, viz. thoſe vaſt Quan- 
tities of Lobſters, Oyſters, and all Sorts of Shcll- 
Fiſh it brings up along with it; from whence, 


after having fatten'd them cither with its own 
Sub- 
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Subſtance, or ſuch nutritive Particles of Earth 
and Air as are contain'd in it, it retires by a 
gentle Decreaſe, giving Man Acceſs to theſe 
Dainties, and inviting him to come and gather 
its Favours, which it has ſo liberally ſcatter'd 
upon the Shore, or left upon the Rocks. 

As the ſame Author obſerves, we have juſt 
Reaſon to be charm'd with the Luſtre and Beau- 
ty that appears in the Coverings of the teſta- 
ceous Animals, though apparently they are no- 
thing but a Diſcharge of an excrementitious 
Matter from the Body that produces them. 
How delightful is that Mixture of red, blue, 
and green Colours that ſtain the Silver Ground 
of the Shell of the Naker or Mother of Pearl! 
But moſt amazing of all is that wiſe Deſign and 
Contrivance which appears not only in the Shell 
of this Fiſh, but even in that of the common 
Oyſter or Muſcle. The greateſt Part of theſe 
Animals are viviparous, and bring forth their 
Young with the Shell about them, which Co- 
vering Nature has provided them with for their 
Security and Defence; and has alfo made them 
to abound with a Slime or viſcous Juice, which 
they emit to the Extremities of their Shells, 
where it hardens into a Subſtance of the fame 
Nature, and by that means enlarges their Habi- 
tations proportionably to the Growth of their 
Bodies*. Hence come thoſe curve Lines that 


* Naturaliſts have been Manner of the Formation of 
generally miltaken as to the Shells. The Animal and its 


we 
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we diſcern in the Shells of divers Fiſhes, one 
without another, which perhaps ſhew the Num- 
ber of their Years, or at leaſt the different 
Stages of their Growth. There is alſo a ſur- 


Shell have been always ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the 
ſame Egg; but M. Reaumur 
has ſhewn the Suppoſition to 
be falſe, having found by 
certain Experiments, that the 
Shells of Garden-Snails are 
form'd of a Matter which 
perſpires from their Bodies, 
and hardens and condenſes 
in the Air. All Animals are 

to perſpire, and are 
encompaſs'd with a Sort of 
Cloud or Atmoſphere, which 
exhales from them, and pro- 
bably aſſumes nearly their 
external Figure. Snails have 
nothing peculiar in this Re- 
ſpeR, unleſs that the Atmo- 
ſphere of their Perſpir ation 
hardens about them, and 
forms a viſible Covering, 
whereof the Body is the 
Mould or Model, whereas 
that of other Animals is e- 
vaporated and lolt in Air. 
This Lifference ariſes f-om 
the Difference of the M 
ter perſpired ; that of teſta 
ceous Animals, particula:ly 
the Snail, being viſcous and 
ſtony.—On this Priuciple, 


though the Shell ſerve the 
Animal as an univerſal Bone, 
yet it does not grow like 
a Bone, nor like any of 
the other Parts, by Vege- 
tation, that is, by a Juice 
circulating within itſelf ; but 
by an external Addition of 
Parts laid one over another. 
— To conlider the Thing a 
little more particularly: Feis 
to be remember'd, that the 
Snzil's Head is always at the 
Aperture of the Shell, and 
its Tail in the Tip or Point 
of the Shell; and that its 
Body is naturally turn'd into 
a ſpiral Form, the different 
Circumvolutions whereof are 


in different Planes. Sup- 


pole then the Snail juft 
hatched ; as the Matter it 
perſpires petrifies rourd it, 
there muſt be form'd a lit- 
tle Cover proportion'd to 
the Size of its Body; and 
as the Body is yet too ſmall 
to make a Circumvolution 
of a Spiral, at leaſt a whole 
one, this Cover will only be 
the Ceatre, or at moſt the 
Beginning of a little ſpiral 


Prizing 
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prizing deal of Workmanſhip ſhewn in the 
Formation of that Hinge which joins the upper 
and lower Shells of a Muſcle, and in the curi- 


ous Movements of thoſe little muſcular Fibres 


and Ligaments with which it is faſten'd, When 
the Animal has a mind to ſhut itſelf cloſe up 
within its vaulted Habitation, it diſcharges a 
certain Liquor into thoſe Muſcles, which cauſes 
them to dilate and ſwell, and conſequently 
ſhortens their Length, ſo that both the Shells 
are thereby brought cloſer together. On the 
other hand, when it 1s diſpoſed to open its 
Doors, at the Return of a new Tide, or the 
Fall of ſome agreeable Shower, it withdraws 
that Liquor from them, whereby they are re- 
lax'd and lengthen'd. But theſe, our Author 
acknowledges, are only probable Conjectures, 
it being impoſſible for us to determine any 
thing certain, of what 1s conceal'd from our 
Obſervation at the Bottom of the Sea. How- 
ever, what we do fee is ſufficient to excite our 


Curve. Now as the Ani- ſecond and a third; and ſtill 


mal grows, if it ceaſed to 
perſpire, it is evident al} 
that is added to its Body 
would remain naked ; but as 
the Perſpiration continues, 
the Cover increaſes in Pro- 
portion to its Growth. Thus 
an entire Circumvolution of 
a Spiral is form'd; and ſo a 


every new Spire is bigger 
than the laſt, in regard the 
Animal grows in Thickneſs, 
at the ſame time it grows in 
Length. When it ceaſes to 
grow, it does not ceaſe to 
perſpire; and accordingly 
the Shell increaſes in Thick- 
neſs, though not in Length. 


Wonder 
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Wonder and Aſtoniſhment at the conſtant Re- 
88 of Nature in providing for the meaneſt 

reatures, and our Gratitude to the great Au- 
thor of Nature for thoſe innumerable Benefits 
he ſo liberally beſtows upon us. 


BVUILDINGS and ANTIQUILTIES. 


| A S we have heretofore endeavour'd to give 


the Reader ſome Idea of the Grandeur of - 


the Peruvian Monarchs before the Spaniards 
. their Country, fo it ſhall be the Bu- 
ſineſs of this Article to conſider the preſent and 
ancient State of the City of Mexico, now an 
Archbiſhop's See and the Seat of a Spaniſh Vice- 
roy, and formerly the Capital of a great and 
opulent Empire. 

Tuis famous City ſtands in the Lake of its 
own Name, on the Eaſt Side of a Valley, at 
the Foot of a Ridge of Hills, and 1s only to 
be approached by five Cauſeys, but has neither 
Gates, Walls, nor Artillery. It is one of the 
moſt regularly built Cities in the World, the 
Streets being ſtrait and croſſing each other at 
Right Angles, and in the narroweſt of them 
three Coaches may go abreaſt, It is almoſt 
8 being more than five Miles one 

ay, and little leſs than four the other, ac- 
cording to ſome Writers; but a Spaniſh Author 
of Credit, who lived there long enough to 


know it, ſays it is not much above ſix Miles in 


Compals, and that it contains about a hundred 
thouſand 
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thouſand Inhabitants, many of th-m immenſely 
rich, the moſt valuable Commodities of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, as well of Europe, being daily 
expoſed to Sale in their Market-Place, which is 
a ſpacious Square in the Middle of the City. 
The Houſes are built of Brick and Stone, but 
not very high, the Country being ſubject to 
Earthquakes; and as all the Buildings are very 
convenient, ſo ſome of them are very magni- 
ficent, eſpecially the Cathedral, which was a 
Work of ſixty Years, and is embelliſh'd with 
the fineſt Painting, Gilding, Carving, and other 
Ornaments. This Structure, with the Cloyſters 
and Dwellings of the Clergy adjoining to it, 
takes up a large Space of Ground ; and the Re- 
venues belonging to it are equal to the Beau 

and Magnihcence of the Buildings. The High 
Altar is ſaid to have coſt fifty thouſand Pieces 
of Eight, each Piece about four Shillings and 
Sixpence Engliſh; and the Chalice for the ordi- 
nary Service eleven thouſand, being of Gold 
enchaſed and ſet round with Rubies. There is 
alſo an Image of the Virgin Mary, which is of 


*maſly Silver, adorn'd with Rubics and Pearls 


to the Value of thirty thouſand Pieces of Eight, 
and which is carried in Proceſſion once a Year, 
when a certain Number of Maids draw Lots 
for three hundred Pieces of Eight for their Por- 
tions. —Beſides the Cathedral there are about 
thirty other fine Churches, twenty two Corvents 
of both Sexes, and ſeveral Hoſpitals richly en- 


dowed. The Revenue of the Cathedral is at 
Voi. IV. N* LI. U e aſt 
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leaſt ſeventy thouſand Pounds per Amum, of 
which the Archbiſhop has fifteen thouſand, be- 
ſides a great many Fines and other Perquiſites. 
Tut great Square or Market-Place already 
mention'd has a Piazza on one Side of it, un- 
der which are ſame of the richeſt Shops in the 
World; and on the 2 Side ſtands the 
magnificent Palace of the Viceroy, which was 
new built in the Year 1698, and whoſe principal 
Front is not inferior to that of the Palace at Na- 
ples, which it reſembles, particularly in its no- 
ble Stair-caſe, leading to a great Number of 
beautiful Apartments: And yet the Archbiſhop's 


Palace, which is built round like a Theatre, is 


reckon'd a more ſtately and elegant Structure 
than that of the Viceroy. 

NexT to this great Square is a Street call'd 
che Platerie, inhabited by Goldſmiths and Sil- 
verſmiths, whoſe Shops are furniſh'd with ſuch 
a Variety of Utenſils and Ornaments of Gold, 
Silver, and Jewels, as perhaps cannot be paral- 
lel'd in any other City in the World: For here 
even the Negro Women that walk by the La- 
dies Coaches wear Bracelets of Gold, Pearl 
Necklaces, and Jewels in their Ears; and the 
black Foot-boys are dreſs'd in rich Liveries, 
dawb'd with Gold and Silver Lace, Here they 
are continually making either Church or Family 
Plate, eſpecially when the Merchants are be- 
tpeaking Goods againſt the Arrival of the Gal- 
leons; at which Time the Shops and Ware- 


houſes are fill'd with Cheſts of Plate de ſign'd 
for 
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tor Old Spain, piled up to the very Cielings. 
The Glaſſes or 3 like thoſe of our Gold- 
ſmiths, are full of gilt Plate, and their Cabi- 
nets are fill'd with vaſt Quantities of Rings, 
Pearls, large Jewels, numberleſs Toys, eſpecially 
Gold Snuff boxes enamelFd and ſet with Ru- 
bies and Emeralds, of which it is ſaid ten thou- 
ſand are ſometimes to be ſeen in this Street, 
and hardly a Fleet departs for Old Spain with- 
out carrying off at leaſt five hundred. — The 
Street where the Mercers expoſe their Silks has 
a very grand Appearance; and that where the 
Tradeſmen reſide who deal in Braſs, Steel, and 
Iron Ware, is very long and ſpacious: But the 
Street inhabited by the Nobility, Gentry and 
Lawyers, without any Shops intermix'd, ex- 
ceeds all the reſt for ſtately Buildings, the prin- 
cipal whereof is the fine Palace of the Marquis 
del Valle, the Succeſſor of Cortez who conquer'd 
Mexico, which ſtands on the Ground where the 
Palace of the Emperor Montezuma ſtood, and 
is deſervedly admired for its Structure and Di- 
menſions. 

Tukxk is in Mexico, a pleaſant Ring or Park, 
planted with Trees, and adorn'd with Foun- 
tains and Water- Works, whither the Quality 
of both Sexes, and the gay Part of the Town, 
reſort every Evening. Several Hundreds of 
Coaches are frequently feen here, moſt of them 
with fine Equipages and a great Number of Pages 
and other Servants, of whom the former arc 


generally Negroes, The Ladies are ſaid to be 


2 great 
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great Gameſters; but the chief Diverſion for 
People of all Ranks is in Canoes upon a fine 
Canal, the Banks whereof are furniſh'd with 
vaſt Variety of Dainties for their Accommoda- 
tion, Others divert themſelves with fiſhing in 
Boats upon the Lake, carrying along with them 
Wine and cold Proviſions. The Neighbour- 
hood of the City is render'd extremely plea- 
ſant by the many Villages, Monaſteries, Palaces, 
Country-Seats, Sc. which either ſtand on 
INands, or on the Banks of the Lake. Their 
beſt Water is brought to Town by an Aque- 

duct from a Mountain ſeveral Miles diftant. 
Near the Beginning of this Aqueduct is 
Chapultepec, the Burial-place of the Spaniſh Vice- 
10ys, as it was formerly of the Mexican Em- 
perors, Here is a ſumptuous Palace, with fine 
Gardens and Water- Works, and a beautiful 
Chapel, the Ornaments whereof are reckon'd 
to have coſt above a Million of Crowns,—As 
to Indian Antiquities about Mexico, the Spaniards 
have deftroy'd the greateſt Part of them, but 
about ſeven Leagues from the City there ſtill 
remain two remarkable Pieces, viz. the Pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon, the. Founders of 
which are not known. They appear cut out 
in Steps like thoſe of Egypt; and on the Top 
of them formerly ſtood two Images of a mon- 
ſtrous Size, repreſenting the Sun and Moon, 
which the Indians worſhipp'd. The Pyramid 
of the Sun ſtands about two hundred Paces from 

the other, and is about a fourth Part higher. 
Havinc 
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Havi given a Deſcription of modern 
Mexico, we now come to treat of the ancient 
City, which, as it ſtood on the ſame Ground 
the preſent City ſtands on, there is Reaſon to 
believe was ſquare, or pretty near that Figure; 
and its Dimenſions may be gueſs'd at from the 
Number of Families reſiding in it, which the 
Hiſtories of that Conqueſt make to be about 


ſixty thouſand. As at preſent, there was a vaſt 


Square in the Middle of the City, which, at 
the Time of their great Fair was reſorted to 
by at leaſt a hundred thouſand People, and 
contain'd a great Number of Booths and Tents 
wherein they lodged their Merchandiſe, The 
City was divided into two Parts ; the one in- 
habited by the Court, the Nobility, and Per- 
ſons of Diſtinction; the other by Tradeſmen, 
and People of inferior Rank. The tormer Part 
was much the largeſt, where the Streets were 
ſpacious, the Houtes of white hewn Stone, one 
Story high, and they had flat Roots, adorn'd 
with Battlements. Their Ciclings were of Ce- 
dar, Cypreſs, or other odoriferous Wood; and 
their Hangings either of Furs and beautiful 
Feathers, or Cotton Linen, painted with a Va- 
riety of Figures of Plants and Animals : But 
notwithſtanding their Wealth, none of the No- 
bility were ſerv'd in Plate, which was the Pre- 
rogative only of the Emperor. 

Tux Palace of Montezuma, the laſt Empe- 
ror, was ſo very large, that it had thirty Gates, 


which open'd into as many different Streets, 
| 2 the 
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the principal Front making one Side of the 
gicat Square above-mention'd. The Materials 
of this Building were poliſh'd Jaſper, black, 
red, and white; and over each Gate were the 
Arms of Montezuma, being a Griffin with the 
Wings extended, and a Tiger in his Talons. The 
Whole confiſted of ſeveral ſquare Courts, and 
was ſo vaſtly extenſive as to contain Apartments 
for three thouſand of the Emperor's Women, 
and a proportionable Number of other Dome- 
ſticks.—Another Palace aſſign'd to Cortez and 
his Army was likewiſe of a ſurprizing Extent, 
containing commodious Rooms and Apartments 
for his five hundred Spaniards, and fix thouſand 
Indians his Auxiliaries; and when the Spaniſb 
General had planted his Artillery, and placed 
his Guards, it had much the Appearance of a 
Fortreſs, being ſurrounded with a thick Stone 
Wall, and flank'd with Towers. 

WIV Cortez and his Army firſt enter'd the 
Streets of Mexico, they were met by two hun- 
dred Noblemen of the Emperor's Houſhoid, 
cloathed in one Livery, with large Plumes of 
Feathers on their Heads, all of the ſame Fa- 
fhion and Colcuz. Theſe, after meeting and 
paying their Compliments to the Spaniſh Gene- 
ral, fell back, and then dividing themſelves 
made a Lane for the Spaniards, Then came 
another Body of the Nobility ot a ſuperior Dig- 
nity, who made a more ſplendid Appearance; 
and in the midſt of them was the Emperor 
Montezuma, carried in a Chair of beaten Gold, 
| on 
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en the Shoulders of his favourite Courtiers, 
whilſt four of them ſuſtain'd a Canopy over 
his Head. The Whole was adorn'd with beau- 
tiful Feathers, through which the glittering 
Gold appear'd ; and the Emperor was preceded 
by three Officers with Rods of Gold, the Har- 
bingers of his Approach, on whoſe Appearance 
the People fell upon their Faces, not daring to 
look upon their Monarch. Cortez diſmounting 
when the Mexican Emperor drew near, the 
latter alighted from his Chair, and Carpets were 
ſpread in the Streets for him to tread on. He 
advanced, it is ſaid, with a ſolemn flow Pace, 
leaning on the Arms of two Princes his Rela- 
tions, and was met by Cortez with a becoming 
Haſte and a moſt profound Reverence; which 
the Emperor anſwer'd by touching the Ground 
with his Hand, and afterwards raiſing it to his 
Lips; which was look'd upon as a great Con- 
defcenſion, and added to the Eſteem and Vene- 
ration his Subjects alreadly had for the Spaniards. 
The Conference between the Mexican Emperor 
and Cortez was ſhort at thus Interview, after 
which Montezuma commanded one of his Princes 
to conduct the General to the Palace appointed 
for his Reſidence, and then return'd to his own. 
The ſpacious Apartments of this Palace have 
been taken notice of above. 

Bes1Des the two Palaces already mention'd, 
Montezuma had ſeveral Pleaſure houſes in and 
about the City; in one of which were great 
Galleries, ſupported by Pillars of Jaſper, and 

| n 
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in them were kept all Sorts of Land-Fowls and 
Birds that Mexico produced. The Sea-Fowls 
were preſerv'd in Reſervoirs of ſalt Water; 
and thoſe that were bred up in Lakes and Ri- 
vers, in others of freſh Water. And fo nume- 
rous were theſe Birds, that it 1s faid to have 
been the Buſineſs of three hundred Men to look 
after them. In another Square of the Palace 
were kept all manner of wild Beaſts in their re- 
ſpective Dens or Cages, in a moſt regular Ot- 
der. In another Square of the ſame Palace 
were Apartments for Dwarſs and Monſters, 
Fools and Naturals, of the human Species, kept 
for the Diverſion or Service of the Court, 
Here were alſo Armouries, well repleniſh'd with 
all Sorts of Indian Weapons; and the Artificers 
that form*d and clean'd theſe Arms had Apart- 
ments in the ſame Quarter. | 
ALL thefe Palaces of the Mexican Emperors 
had ſpacious and elegant Gardens, laid out in 
fine ſhady Walks, Beds of fragrant and medi- 
cinal Herbs, and Parterres of beautiful Flowers, 
with magnificent Summer-houſes, Bagnio's, Ar- 
bours, and Fountains. But there was a Build- 
ing in the moſt ſolitary Part of the Gardens, 
which ſurprized the Spaniards more than any 
thing they met with, and it was call'd the Houſe 
of Sorrow, becauſe the Emperor uſed to retire 
thither on the Death of his Relations, or on any 
Calamity, publick or private. The Roof, the 
Cieling, and the Sides were black, and only juſt 


ſo much Light was admitted as to diſcover the 
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diſmal Obſcurity. In this gloomy Manſion, ſay 
the Spaniſb Authors, Montezuma uſed to con- 

verſe familiarly with the Prince of Darkneſs. 
Tur principal of the Mexican Temples was 
dedicated to Vixtlipuli, the God of War, The 
whole Edifice form'd a large Square, and was 
encompaſs'd by a Wall of hewn Stone, adorn'd 
on the Outſide with Knots of twiſted Serpents. 
At a little Diſtance from the chief Gate was a 
Place of Worſhip, built of Stone, having an 
Aſcent of thirty Steps, which led to a long 
flat Roof, and the Front of it (as the Spaniards 
relate) was decorated with the Skulls of Men 
who had been ſacrificed to their Idols. On each 
Side of the Square was a magnificent Gate, and 
over every one of them four Statues, ſuppoſed 
to repreſent ſome ſubordinate Deities. At the 
Foot of the Wall within were the Apartments 
of the Prieſts, and of their inferior Officers and 
Servants ; and yet there was room enough left 
for eight or ten thouſand Perſons to dance on 
their ſolemn Feſtivals. In the Middle of the 
Square was a Structure of a pyramidal Form, 
three Sides whereof were ſmooth, and the fourth 
aſcended by a hundred and twenty Steps. There 
was a Flat on the Top, forty Feet ſquare, laid 
with Jaſper of different Colours. This Flat 
was ſurrounded with twiſted Rails, and on each 
Side was a Marble Statue, ſupporting a vaſt 
Candleſtick, between which was a green Stone, 
five Spans high from the Ground, which ter- 
minated in a Point; and on this, it is ſaid, they 
extended 
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extended the human Victims they ſacrificed, 
throwing them on their Backs, and ripping 
them open with ſharp Flints inſtead of Knives; 
after which they tore out their Hearts, and of- 
fer'd them to their Idols. On the farther Side, 
oppolite to the Stairs, ſtood a Chapel of exqui- 
ſite Materials and Architecture, where an Idol 
was placed above an Altar. This Image was 
of human Form, and ſet on a Throne, ſuſtain'd 
by an azure Globe, which they call'd Heaven; 
and from the Sides of it iſſued four Rods, whoſe 


Ends refembled the Heads of Serpents. On 
the Head of the Image was a Helmet, adorn'd 


with Plumes of various Colours ; and its Coun- 
tenance was ſevere and terrible. In the Right 
Hand it held a twining Serpent, which ferv'd 
for a Staff; and in the Left Hand four Arrows, 
which were revered as the Gift of Heaven. It 
hkewiſe bore a Shield, adorn'd with fine white 
Plumes in form of a Croſs. On the Left Hand 
was another Chapel, in which was the Image 
of Tlalock, another of the Mexican Deities, al- 
moſt in every Refpe& reſembling the former. 
Theſe two Idols were fo intimately united, in 
the Opinion of the poor Indians, that they al- 
cribed to them the ſame Attributes, and paid 
them the ſame Honours. The Walls and Altars 
of theſe Chapels were immenſely rich, cover'd 
with Jewels and precious Stones, fet on Feathers 
of various Colours. There were eight of theſe 
Temples in Mexico, of the like Architecture 
and equal Wealth ; beſides two thouſand ſmall 
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ones, dedicated to ſo many different Gods, e- 
very Street having its tutelar Deity, every Di- 
ſtreſs or Calamity its particular Altar. 

On an Iſland in the Lake, about two Leagues 
from Mexico, was ſituated Iztacpalapa, the two 
Cities having a Communication together by a 


ſpacious Stone Cauſey. This Town conſiſted 


of ten thouſand Houſes, many of which were 
built like thoſe of Mexico. The Rooms of the 
Cacique's Palace were hung with Cotton- Linen 
finely painted; and among the Curioſities in his 
Garden he had a ſquare Reſervoir, with Stairs 
to go down to the Bottom, each Side being 
four hundred Paces. — Another City, call'd 
Cholula, was for Beauty like Valladolid in Spain, 
containing twenty thouſand Souls, and having 
Suburbs of equal Dimenſions. —The City of 
Tlaſcala was alſo built with Stone and Brick, 
like the Houſes of Mexico, and was ſituated on 
four Eminences, which were united and de- 
fended by a Stone-Wall: So well were the 
Mexicans ſkill'd in Architecture in thoſe Days, 
though now there are not any Towns 1n the 
Country built of Brick or Stone, except thoſe 
in Poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. 

As to the Buildings of the Indians, even thoſe 
who have ſubmitted to the Spaniards, and em- 
braced their Religion, live in thatch'd Huts or 
Cottages, and obſerve little Regylarity in lay- 
ing out their Streets. Their Houſes are not 
contiguous, nor in any Order; only they have 
one common Guard-houſe, ſituate on an Emi- 
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nence, whither they reſort on the Approach of 
an Enemy, or when they aſſemble in Council. 
Their Method of building is to ſet up Poſts 
ſeven or eight Feet high, and two or three Feet 
aſunder, and having wattled up the Intervals 
they cover them with Clay. The Roof is made 
like that of our Barns, and uſually cover'd with 
Palmetto Leaves, a Hole being left in the Mid- 
dle to let out the Smoke. Inſtead of Beds they 
uſe Hammocks, which are hung up on the prin- 
cipal Beam from one End to the Houle to the 
other; nor have they any Scats or Tables but 
Blocks of Wood. Their Furniture conſiſts of 
Pots, Pans, and other Kitchen Utenſils, with 
Calabaſhes or Gourds of an uncommon Size to 
hold their Liquor; and their Arms and other 
Implements were hung round the Cottage as 
Ornaments. Their Guard-houſc is generally a- 
bout a hundred and thirty Feet long, five and 
twenty broad, the Walls nine or ten Fect high, 
and the Roof cover'd in the ſame Manner as 
their Cottages. They have narrow Loop holes 
on the Sides, from whence they can annoy an 
Enemy with their Arrows, eſpecially as the 
Ground is clear'd of Wood and Shrubs all 
round to a conſiderable Diſtance. However, 
by ſhooting flaming Arrows into the Thatch, 
theſe ſlight F ortreſſes are eaſily deſtroy'd. 
Berokk we take Leave of Mexico it is not 
amiſs to obſerve, that the Mexicans differ widely 
in their Genius and Temper from what the 
were when the Spaniards arrived amongſt them. 
The 


in drawing and forming of Pictures; and with- 
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The firſt Adventurers inform us, that they 
were a very ingenious People, inoffenſive and 
hoſpitable; and that the Generality of them 
were weary of their idolatrous Superſtitions, and 
particularly deteſted their human Sacrifices. It 
appears they were no mean Artificers in Paint- 
ing, Statuary, and Building. They uſed both 
the Pencil and the beautiful Feathers of Birds 


out Iron Tools they had found Means of hew- 
ing from the Rock and poliſhing vaſt Pillars 
and Slabs of Marble, and likewiſe precious 
Stones and Jewels. They made offenſive and 
defenſive Armour; wrought Mines of Gold, 
Silver, and Copper; melted and ſeparated theſe 
Metals, and afterwards work*d them into dif- 
ferent Utenſils. We find alſo, that they built 
large Towns, removed Stones of great Bulk 
from Place to Place; and all this by mere Dint 
of Labour, without the Aſſiſtance of Horſes, 
Oxen, or other Cattle. They had likewiſe I- 
mages of Gold and Silver, Wood and Stone; 
but how they orm'd them, without ſuch Inſtru- 
ments as we make uſe of, is to us a Myſtery; 
for it ſeems the Spaniards were ſo intent upon 
Plunder, that they neglected to make proper 
Ob ſervations on theſe Articles; at leaſt they 
did not think fit to tranſmit an Account of them 
to Poſterity. Sharp Flints indeed in ſome Mea- 
ſure ſupplied the Want of Knives, Axes, Sc. 
but it ſhew'd a great Genius and uncommon 


Application, that they were able in ſuch Cir- 
Vor. IV. N? ;z1. X cum- 
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cumſtances, and with no better Inſtruments, to 
perform any thing curious. 

Tut principal Manufacture of the ancient 
Mexicans was Cotton-Linen, which they ſpun 
and wove, and afterwards painted with the Fi- 
gures of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, &c. In 
ſome Caſes they made uſe of the Sinews of A- 
nimals inſtead of Thread, and of Bones inſtead 
of Needles. But though theſe Indians were ſuch 
ingenious Artiſts two or three hundred Years 
ago, there are ſufficient Reaſons to be given for 
their not being ſo at preſent. The Spaniards, 
under a Pretence of Zeal for deſtroying the 
Pagan Temples and Idols, but more for the 
ſake of Plunder, ruin'd every Town where Arts 
or Manufactures flouriſh'd, and reduced the 
Natives to the moſt abject Slavery, compelling 
them to work in the Mines, and ſupply the 
Place of Beaſts of Burden: And befides, the 
Europeans being provided with Tools and In- 
ſtruments to perform Things in a better Man- 
ner than the Indians could do under ſo many 
Diſadvantages, it is no Wonder the latter neg- 
lected their former Employ ments. Thoſe of 
the open Country who have ſtill preſerved their 


| Liberties, of whom there are great Numbers, 


are People of Humanity, brave, generous, active, 
and unacquainted with the ſordid Vices of thoſe 
who live in Towns among the Spaniards. Every 
Man builds his own Houſe, and makes his own 
Arms and Implements, and great Part of their 


Time is ſpent in Hunting, Shooting, and Fiſh- 
Ig. 
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ing. They cultivate but little Ground, plant- 
ing juſt enough Indian Corn, Roots, Sc. to 
| ſerve the Neceſſities of the Family; and theſe 
: Plantations are left to the Care of the Women, 
after the Men have cleared the Ground. The 
Women alſo ſpin and weave their Cotton, do 
the Houſhold Buſineſs, and in every thing ſerve 
their Huſbands with Chearfulneſs and Alacrity. 
They even follow them when they go a Hunr- 
ing, and carry Proviſions, with Calabaſhes or 
Gourds for their Drink, and Pipkins to dteſs 
their Food. Every Man breeds up his Son to 
the Exerciſes of Hunting and Shooting, at which 
laſt the very Boys are fo dextrous, that they 
will ſplit a Cane with an Arrow at the Diſtance 
of twenty Yards. Thoſe of the Province of 
Honduras are particularly active, ſtrong, and 
nimble, and are bred to throw the Lance, Har- 
poon and Dart, and to draw the Bow, from 
their Infancy; and it is faid that with a fmall 
Cane they will parry any of theſe miſſive Wea- 
pons. When they learn the Uſe of Guns they 
are excellent Markſmen, and are brave and 
daring in Battle; though moſt of the other In- 
dians are much degenerated from the Courage 
| of their Anceſtors. 
; We ſhall only add, that the Mexicans have 
their Dances and their Muſick, ſuch as Drums 
and Pipes; and indeed they ſeem to love every 
; thing that makes a Noiſe, be the Sound ever 
ſo diſagreeable. They frequently dance thirty 
or forty in a Circle, humming a Kind of "= 
X 2 
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all the while, ſtretching out their Hands, and 
Iaying them on each other's Shoulders. Some- 
times they jump and ſkip about, and uſe the 
moſt antick Geſtures for ſeveral Hours, till they 
are heartily weary; and now and then one ſteps 
out of the Ring to make Sport for the reſt, 
thewing Tricks and Feats of Activity. The 
Women likewiſe have their Dances and Muſick, 
and other Diverſions by themſelves. 


Tx ADE, MAanuFACTUuRES, Ce. 


As a Concluſion to this Chapter, we believe 

the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to have a 
ſummary Account of the Trade carried on by 
the Britijh Colonics in America, not only a- 
mongit themſelves and with their Neighbours 
on that Continent, but with the European Na- 
tions, and particularly their Mother Country, 
To begin with our Infant -Colony of Geor- 
gia, of which at firſt ſo great Hopes were en- 
tertain'd, and which we apprehend, if properly 
encouraged and ſupported would be of vaſt Ser- 
vice to this Nation. The Importance of this 
Settlement to Great-Britain appears when con- 
ſider'd as a moſt effectual Expedient to ſecure 
the Indian Nations in our Intereſt, which inha- 
bit the vaſt Countries to the Welt of Georgia; 
eſpecially as the French had Views of the ſame 
Kind, who thought in a little time to have com- 
pleated that Chain of Correſpondence, and in- 
deed of Contiguity, between their Colonies of 
Canada 
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Canada and Loutifiana, on which their being for- 
midable to us in North America abſolutely de- 
pends ; for ſhould they finiſh that Deſign, they 
will then ſurround all our Colonies from Nova 
Scotia to Georgia : But by this Settlement we 
ſeem to have broke the Links of their intended 
Chain, by engaging in our Intereſt thoſe very 
Indian Nations that are moſt capable of doing 
them Service and hurting our Colonies, parti- 
cularly the faithful and heroic Nations of the 
Upper and Lower Creeks, a Country ſo call'd 
from its being interſected with Rivers, and ex- 
tending from the Savannah River in Georgia to 
the Lakes of Florida, the Cherokce Mountains, 
and the River Couſſa. 

Bur with reſpect to Trade and Manufactures. 
no Branch ſeems ſo likely to ſucceed and bring 
Wealth to the Colony of Georgia, as well as 
to this Nation, as that of Silk; the Soil being 
extremely proper for the Culture of the Mul- 
berry-Tree, and the Climate no lets agreeable 
to the Silk- Worm. As a Proof of this we need 
only obſcrve, that in the Year 1739, M. Aug- 
ſpourger, a Swiſs, brought over a. Parcel of 
Raw Silk from Georgia, and depoled before a 
Maſter in Chancery, that he receiv'd it from 
Mr. Thomas Jones, Store-keeper to the Truſtees. 
for eſtabliſhing that Colony, who told him it 
was the Produce of Georgia. This being ſhewn. 
at the Truſtees Office to one of the greateſt 
Silk- Weavers in England, and to an eminent 
Raw-Silk Merchant, they declar'd it was as fine 
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as any Italian Silk, and worth at leaſt twenty 
Shillings a Pound. —There is likewiſe great 
Reaſon to believe, that very good Wines might 
m time be made of the Grapes in this Colony, 
and the ſame may be ſaid of ſeveral of the 
Britiſh Settlements in America. The Coat of 
the natural Grape indeed 1s not ſtrong enough 
to contain the Juice, ſo that when it is ripe it 
burſts; and the Froſt about the Vernal Equi- 
nox often kills the Vines when they are ſhoot- 
ing: And as for European Vines, many are de- 
ſtroy'd by the Inſects of the Country. Expe- 
rience however has ſhewn, that by grafting the 
European on the wild Vine all theſe Inconve- 
niencics are in a good meaſure prevented; for 
then it ſhoots later, and ſo eſcapes the Froſt 
better; the Skin of the Grape becomes thicker 
and ſtronger, and the Inſects do leſs Prejudice, 
Some Vines brought from Portugal and Madeira 
have throve very well, even in the moſt barren 
Parts of the Province; and, in ſhort, nothing 
ſeems wanting but a ſuffictent Number of Inha- 
bitants, with ſuitable Encouragement, to ren- 
der Georgia a profitable and delightful Colony. 
Tur Produce of Carolina is much the ſame 
as that of Georgia would be if properly culti- 
vated, but the Quantities of Rice exported from 
thence are very ſurprizing. It is ſown in Fur- 
rows, about eighteen Inches diſtant, a Peck be- 
ing ſufficient for an Acre, which ſeldom yields 
leſs than thirty Buſhels, and ſometimes twice 
that Quantity. They reap it in September - 
| the 
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the Beginning of October; and the Produce is 
now ſo great, that upon a Medium they ſhip 
off annually about ſixty thouſand Barrels, each 
containing four hundred Weight. This Trade 
employs above ten thouſand Tons of Shipping, 
and returns to Great- Britain at leaſt eighty thou- 
ſand Pounds a Year; and, according to the 
Account of a late Author, it continues ſo in- 
creaſing, that in Time all the Markets of Eu- 
rope may probably be ſupplied with Rice from 
that Province. It is ſaid that for many Years 
f they have alſo exported about ſeventy thouſand 
7 Deer-Skins, for which they trade with the In- 
dians, giving them in Exchange Guns, Powder, 
Knives, Sciſſars, Looking-glafiſes, Beads, and 
many other Trifles; likewiſe ſome coarſe Cloths, 
Duffils, Calicoes, Sc. for the Women; which 
Goods they ſometimes ſend five or ſix hundred 
Miles to the Weſtward of Charles Town, though 
in general this Traffick is limited within the 
Compals of three or four hundred Miles. From 
this Province they alſo export very conſiderable 
Quantities of Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Deal 
Boards, Cedar Planks, Pipe-Staves, Maſts, 
Yards, and all Sorts of Timber; inſomuch that 
above two hundred Ships have of late Years 
faiPd annually from Carolina, laden with the 
Produce of the Country. The Beef and Pork 
of Carolina find a good Market in the Sugar 

Iſlands. 
Tur Trade of Virginia, as well as that of 
Maryland, conſiſts chietly in Tobacco, in which 
more 
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more than two hundred Sail of Ships are con- 
ſtantly employ'd, which one with another are 
reckon'd to carry at leaſt three hundred Hogſ- 
heads, in all ſixty thouſand or upwards. But 
let us ſuppoſe, as ſome do, the Quantity ex- 
ported to England to be ſcventy thouſand Hogſ- 
heads yearly, each contatning four hundred 
Weight of Tobacco, and that only one half of 
this Quantity is conſumed in Enzland, then the 
Duty of theſe thirty-five thouſand Hogſheads 
(at 81. each) will amount to 280, ooo!. The 
other Half, which is exported from hence, will 
not bring above one Fitth of that Sum into the 


Exchequer; but if we allow no more than 


50,000/. for the Duty of the thirty-five thou- 
ſand Hogſheads exported, the whole Amount 
of the Cuſtoms on the ſeventy thouſand Hogſ- 
heads will be 330,000/. and ſo much this 
Commodity certainly brings into the Exchequer 
in Time of Peace, but in Time of War our 


Trade is more uncertain, —T his Branch of Com- 


merce is a very beneficial one to England, for, 
beſides all other Advantages, the Profit ariſing 
from the Tobacco exported hence to foreign 
Markets has been computed to increaſe the ge- 


neral Stock of the Nation 150,000/7. a Year : 


And then, as our Colonies take vaſt Quantities 
of Engliſh Manufactures in Return for the To- 
bacco and other Commodities they fend us, it 
is undoubtedly our Intereſt to give them all poſ- 
fible Encouragement and Protection. 
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Tat Produce of the delightful Country of 
Penhlvania is chiefly Wheat and other Grain, 
of which they export great Quantities to the 
reſt of our American Colonies, as well as to Eu- 
rope. They like wiſe export barrel'd Beef, Pork, 
Hams, Cheeſe, Butter, Soap, Wax, Candles, 
Cyder, Pipe-ſtaves, Maſts, Boards, Timber, 
ſeveral Sorts of Skins and Furs, and divers other 
Commodities: And beſides their own Produce 
they frequently ſend us Logwood, Sugar, Rice, 
Pitch, Tar, Train-Oil, and, in ſhort, whatever 
they think we want, or they can ſpare. Now 
to ſhew the Advantage ariſing to Great Britain 
from this Province, let us ſuppoſe what it ſeems 
is a pretty common Practice: A Londoner, or 
any Engliſhman, lays out here in our Manu- 
factures to the Value of five hundred Pounds, 
theſe will purchaſe in Pen/ylvania at leaſt fix 
thouſand ſix hundred Buſhels of Wheat, which 
ſent to Liſbon, at four Shillings a Buſhel, come 
to upwards of thirteen hundred Pounds ; which 
Money is ſure to be ſent home to England at 
laſt, if not immediately, and is of the ſame Ad- 
vantage for Remittance or Exchange as any 
ſuch Sum produced by Goods ſent from hence 
directly. It is alſo — tor the Captain, if the 
Ship be Plantation built, to have Orders to ſell 
it at a certain Price if he can get it, which 
often happens, and in that Caſe the whole Pro- 
duce of Ship and Cargo is ſent to England; and 
if it be not the Property of Engliſhmen reſiding 
here, it 1s always ordered to be laid out in 

Goods 
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Goods of the Manufacture of this Kingdom, or 
ſuch as are imported hither, and ſent to Penſyl- 
vania. In another Branch this Province is like- 
wile of ſingular Advantage to England: for all 
the Money they get by trading with the Dutch, 
French, Spantards, or others, which is not in- 
conſiderable, is ſent directly hither ; inſomuch 
that it has been computed, that ſixty thouſand 
Pounds in Cah are annually remitted to us from 
Penſytvania, and return'd in the Goods and 
Manufactures of this Kingdom. Let us add, 
that Philadelphia, the Capital of Penſyluania, is 
already become one of the beſt trading Towns 
of the Britiſb Empire in America, for which it 
is excellently ſituated, and in all Probability will 
continue to increaſe in Commerce, Riches, and 
Buildings, till it will have no Equal in that Part 
of the World. 

Waar has been ſaid of Penſlvania, with 
regard to its Produce and Trade, may in a great 
meaſure be faid of New Fer/ey, the Inhabitants 
whereof ſell their Flour, Pork, and other Pro- 
viſions, particularly great Quantities of Peale, 
to the Merchants of New York, who export 
them to the Sugar lands, This Province like- 
wile ſends ſome Skins and Furs to England, and 
Frain-Oil, Fiſh, Sc. to Portugal, Spain, and 
the Canaries. In the Year 1720 Governor Hun- 
ter reported that there were no conſiderable 
Manutactures in the Country, but that their 
Trade conſiſted chiefly in Pitch, Tar, and the 


other Articles we have mention'd. However, 
the 
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the Increaſe of its Trade and Produce may be 
judged of by that of its Number of Hands, 
eſpecially Negroes, who are ten times as many 
as they were forty Years ago. 

Tur Inhabitants of New York deal largely 
with the Indians for the Skins of Elks, Dee, 
Bears, Beavers, Otters, and other Furs, moſt 
of which they ſend to England. They have 
alſo a conſiderable Trade to Barbadoes and the 
reſt of the Sugar Iſlands with Horſes, Beef, 
Bacon, Pork, Peaſe, Corn, Flour, and Pipe- 
Staves, for which they receive Sugar, Moloſſes, 
Rum, Sc. in Return. A conſiderable Com- 
merce 1s likewiſe carried on from this Province 
to Madeira and the Azores with Pipe-Staves and 
Fiſh, for which they load their Ships back with 
Wine and Brandy. But how advantageous the 
Trade of New York 1s to England, appears from 
what is affirm'd, that as the Winters there are 
pretty ſevere, they take off more of our wool- 
len Manufactures than all the Illands put toge- 


ther, Jamaica excepted, and ſend us more Gold 


and Silver in Return. Upon the whole, it is 
generally allow'd, that there is not a Colony in 
America which makes a better Figure than this 
does, or where the People ſecm to have a 
greater Spirit of Induſtry. 

We now come to New E gl nd, the Scat of 
the moſt powerful Colony the Enzliſh have in 
America, an which is hkewile of great Advan- 
tage to this Nation, by tiking from us all Sorts 
of Woollen Manufactures, Linen, Sail-Cloth, 

Cor- 
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Cordage for rigging their Ships, Haberdaſhery 
Goods, Sc. to the Value of three or four hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds per Annum. Their Re- 
mittances were formerly made to us in Bullion * 
or in Species, but now they are ſo exhauſted 
that they can no longer make them directly in 
that Manner, they ſend them by the Way of 
Spain, Portugal, or Italy, where they ſell their 
' Fiſh, and the Produce of it comes hither in 
Gold and Silver, or Bills of Exchange. They 
hkewiſe make us very valuable Returns in Maſts, 
rhaps the faireſt and largeſt in the World, be- 
ides Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Roſin, Plank, 
Knees for Ships, and other Sorts of Timber 
for various Uſes. Theſe Commodities, eſpe- 
cially Pitch and Tar, were formerly purchaſed 
of the Swedes at an intolerable Price; but ſince 
the Encouragement given to their Importation 
from New England, they have fallen to half 
their Value. This Province alſo ſends us Log- 
wood for dying our woollen Goods, in Quan- 
tities more than ſufficient for our own Uſe, the 
Surplus being ſent to Holland, Hamburgh, and 
other European Markets: And it is chiefly ow- 
ing to the Induſtry of the New England People, 
that this uſeful Commodity, for which we uſed 
to pay thirty or forty Pounds a Ton to the Spa- 


* This Word denotes Sil- as we call them, which are 
ver or Gold in the Maſs melted down in a Sort of 
or Lump, not coin'd or Mould. 
wrought: Such are Ingots, 


niards, 
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niards, is reduced to about twelve Pounds, of 
which four Pounds five Shillings are paid to the 
Crown for Cuſtom. We might mention other 
Articles, as Whale-bone and Oil, which are 
imported from New England in no inconſidera- 
ble Quantities, and which we muſt otherwiſe 
Purchaſe of the Dutch with ready Money. This 
Colony is likewiſe of vaſt Service to our Sugar 
Plantations, which without its Help (and that 
of ſome other Provinces) could not make it 
cheap enough, nor in ſufficient Quantities, to 
anſwer the Markets of Europe; for if they were 
obliged to fow Wheat or plant as much Indian 
Corn as they wanted, they muſt needs plant 
fewer Canes. From hence they are alſo ſup- 
plied with Horſes for their Mills, Staves for 
their Caſks, Timber, Boards, Hoops, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Oil, Tallow, Apples, Flour, Beans, 
Peaſe, barrell'd Pork, ſalt Fiſh, and other Com- 
modities, of which it is computed that Barba- 
does alone takes from New England to the Value 
of 200,000/. a Year. Laſtly, the Trade of 
this Colony employing not lets than fix hundred 
Sail of Ships, it is an excellent Nurſery of Sea- 
men for the Royal Navy; ſo that in Queen 
Anne's War it is ſaid there was hardly a Ship 
in Commiſſion without ſome New England 
Sulors on board, which fo diſtreſs'd its Mer- 
chants that they were obliged to man their Veſ- 
ſels with Indians and Negroes. We ought like- 
wiſe to take notice, that a great many Ships are 
built in New England, more than in any other 
Vol. IV. Nt LI. Y of 
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of our Colonies, for the Merchants of London 
and Barbadoes; and ſome for mere Sale, which 
are ſent to England to Market. Their Ships 
have the Reputation of beirg very well built 
and ſtrong, but to this Strength it is chiefly im- 
puted that they are not always the beſt Sailors. 
And it 1s worth obſerving, what a certain Wri- 
ter on Trade aſhrms, that it is in our Power 
to be ſupplied from New England with all the 
naval Stores that ve now fetch from the Bal- 
tick; and that if this Matter were once thorough- 
ly confider'd by Parliament, it might produce 
ſome Law that would render this Colony ſtill 
more beneficial to the Nation. — As to their Ma- 
nufaCtures, it appears by proper Reports ſent 
from thence to England, that they have ſome 
Forges for making Bar-Iron, ſome Furnaces for 
Caſt-Iron, and that they make all Sorts of Iron- 
Work for Shipping; but the Iron imported 
from Great Britain is reckon'd much better than 
what is the Produce of New Zngland. They 
tan a conliderabie Quantity of Leather, and 
make Hats not only for their own Uſe, but for 
Exportation ; and a Native of that Country has 
lately inform'd us, that the 77 People ſettled 
there have brought the Linen Manutacture-to 
tuch Perfection, that at Londonderry in New 
Hampfbire it has often been fold for ſix Shil- 
lings Sterling a Yard, and commonly from 
twenty Pence to two Shillings: But he obſerves, 
that New England is ſtill ſupplied with nineteen 
Parts in twenty of Britiſb Manufactures. 


 Hexrt 
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Henk it is requiſite juſt to mention our 
young Colony, ſcarce yet eſtabliſn'd in Neva 
Scotia, which in Time may poſſibly prove fer. 
viceable to this Nation, if it meets with due 
Encouragement and Support, and in ſome mea- 
ſure prevent the fatal Effects that may one 
Day or other be expected from our late Sur- 
render of the important Iſland of Cape Breton 
to the French, our Rivals in the Commerce of 
that Part of the World, and on whofe Friend- 
ſhip or Obſervance of the moſt folemn Trea- 
ties we have little Reaſon to depend. This 
Colony, we apprehend, (like that already ſet- 
tled at Annapolis Royal and other Parts of the 
ſame Country will ſubſiſt chiefly by bartering 
European Goods with the Savages for Skins and 
Furs, and by the Fiſhery on the Coaſt, there 
being vaſt Plenty of Cod, Salmon, Sturgeon, 
and other Fiſh. The Country is full of fine 


Oaks, Fir-trees, and other Timber, ſo that 


Ships may be built there as well as in New Eng- 
land, if the Trade of the Colony ſhould ever 
require it. In general Nova Scotia is repre- 
ſented as a fine Country, the Climate being tem- 
perate enough, except in the Winter, the Air 
pure and wholſome, the Water light and clear, 
and the Soil proper for Corn, Fruit, Peaſe, and 
other Pulſe. It abounds with Game, both of 
the four-footed and the feather'd Kind, its Ri- 
vers ſwarm with Fiſh, and in ſhort, according 
to Father Charlevoix, it affords all the Neccſ- 


. ſaries 
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ſaries of Life in every Seaſon, to ſubſiſt the In- 
habitants without much Fatigue. 

Wx are now ſo near Newfoundland, that this 
ſeems a proper Place to give ſome Account of 
the Cod-Fiſhery, for which its Coaſts have been 
long famous, and which is a Branch of Com- 
merce of prodigious Advantage to Great Bri- 
tain, as the French know very well, and are 
therefore endeavouring to get as large a Share 
of it as poſſible into their own Hands, That 
Part of the Sea where this Fiſhery is chiefly 
carried on is about the Great Bank of Neufe und- 
land, which is a Kind of ſubmarine Mountain 
of Sand, about a hundred and fifty Leagues in 
Length, and in ſome Places fifty in Breadth, 
lying on the Eaſt Side of that Iland. To this 
Great Bank, and others near the Coaſt, ſeveral 
hundred Ships reſort annually from divers Parts 
both of America and Europe, many of which 
bring away thirty or thirty-five thouſand Fiſh 
apiece; and though this yearly Conſumption 
has been made for two Centuries paſt, yet the 
fame Plenty of Fih continues, without any 
ſenſible Diminution, inſomuch that one would 
think them equal in Number to the Grains of 
Sand on the Banks they frequent“. The Gulph 


®* We have heretofore of the Waters are not only 
taken notice of the vaſt Fe- deſtroy'd by Man their com- 
cundity of Plants, and that mon Enemy, but are perpe- 
of Fiſhes is not leſs ſurpriz - tually devouring one another, 
ing, eſpecially when we con- the ſmaller being a Prey to 
ſider that theſe Inhabitants the greater. But notwith. 
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of St. Laurence, and the Coaſts of Nova Scoti: 
and Cape Breton, as well as thoſe of Newfound- 


ſtanding theſe mutual De- 
predations, and the Snares 
of the Fiſhermen, by which 
one would think the watry 
Element would in time be 
depopuiated, we ſee the wiſe 
Creator has ſufficiently pro- 
- vided for their Preſervation 
by giving Strength to ſame, 
to others Activity and Cir- 
cumſpection, and by multi- 
plying them to ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing Degree, that their 
Fecundity exceeds their na- 
tural Impatience to devour 
one another, and thoſe vaſt 
Numbers that are deſtroy'd 
are ſoon recruited by the Sur- 
vivors of the Species. Thus 
Cod- fiſh in particular, tho' 
ſo many Ship Loads are 
every Year taken about the 
Gren Bank of Newfoundland, 
thoſe remaining of the ſame 
Tribe are always more than 
ſaflicient to furniſh us with 
the ſame Quantity the ſuc- 
ceeding Seaton, Almoſt e- 
very one nas an Opportuni- 
ty of obſerving the prodi- 
gious Number of Eggs or 
Spawn in ſome Sorts of 
Fiſhes.; but what can the 
naked Eye diſcern in Com- 
pariſon of what M Leezven- 
hoeck diſcover'sd by the Allit- 
ance of his excellent Mi- 
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croſcopes? This Gentleman 
examining the Spawn of a 
Cod-Fiſh, took one of the 
Hairs of his Head, which 
through his Glaſs appear'd 
to be an Inch broad, and 
placing it near the Animat- 
cula contained in the Spawn, 
he found that at leaſt ſixty 
of them would he within its 
Diameter. This being ſup- 
poſed, and their Budies be- 
ng allow'd to be, as they 
are, ſpherical, M Leeaben- 
boeck computed that 216,000 
of them are equal to a Globe 
whoſe Axis does not exceed 
a ſingle Hair's breadth. M. 
Petit found 342,144 Eggs 
in the hard Roe of a Carp 
eighteen Inches long; but 
M. Leewwenhoeck only found. 
211,629 Eggs in one of 
thoſe Fiſhes. What is moſt 
to our Purpoſe however, 
the laſt mention'd curious 
Enquirer into the Secrets of 
Nature tells us, that a Cod 
contains 9,344,000 Eggs. 
Who can help ſtanding a- 
mazed at this prodigious Fer- 
tility, undoubtedly deſigned 
by Providence to preſerve 
the Species from being en- 
tirely deftroy'd by any Ac- 
cidents ar Enemies whatio- 
ever! 

land, 
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land, abound with theſe inexhauſtible Treaſures, 
theſe rich Mines, which are of greater Value, 
and cheaper wrought, than thoſe of Peru and 
Mexico For, as the Author of The Britiſh En- 
pire in America obſerves, beſides the great Pro- 
fit which particular Perſons make of this Fiſhery, 
conſide ring the Seamen it breeds, the Tradeſ- 
men it maintains, and the Shipping it requires, 
the Increaſe of the national Stock ariſing from 
thence is almoſt incredible. A Ship of a hun- 
dred Tons, with the Charge only of Victuals, 
Wages, and Fiſhing-Tackle for twenty Hands, 
ſhall carry to Market in Portugal, Spain, or Italy, 
three thouſand Pounds worth of Fiſh, by which 
the Proprietors ſhall gain at leaſt two thouſand ; 
fo that a hundred and fifty ſuch Ships will clear 
three hundred thouſand Pounds annually, and 
conſequently ſo much will the publick and pri- 

vate Stock be increaſed. | 
Ir is to be obſerv'd, that there are two Sorts 
of ſalt Cod, the one call'd green or white, the 
other dried or cured, but they are both the ſame 
Fiſh, only differently prepared. The beſt, 
largeſt, and fatteſt Cod are thoſe taken on the 
South Side of the Great Bank; and the beſt 
Seaion is from the Beginning of February to 
the End of April, for then the Cod, which du- 
ring the Winter had retired to the deepeſt Parts 
of the Sea, return to the Bank, and grow very 
fat. Thoſe caught from March to June =P 
well enough; which cannot be ſaid of thoſe 
taken in July, Auguſt, and September. An ex- 
. OP perienced 
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ane Fiſherman, though he only takes one 
iſn at a time, will catch three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred in a Day, but not often 
ſo many; for it is very fatiguing Work, both 
on account of the Weightineſs of the Fiſh, and 
the Cold that reigns about the Bank, When 
the Heads of the Fiſh are cut off, their Bellies 
opened, and the Guts taken out, the Salter (on 
whoſe Ability and Care the Succeſs of the 
Voyage chiefly depends) ranges them in the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, and having made a Layer 
thercof a Fathom or two ſquare, he covers it 
with Salt; over this he lays another, and covers 
it as before; and thus he diſpoſes all the Fiſh 
of one Day, taking care never to mix the Fiſh 
of different Days together. When the Cod 
have thus laid to drain for three or four Days, 
they are moved into another Part of the Veſſel, 
and ſalted a ſecond time; and this is all the Pre- 
paration theſe green Fiſh undergo. 

Tux principal Fiſhery for Cod intended to 
be dried is along the Southern Coaſt of Ner- 
foundland, where there are ſeveral commodious 
Ports to carry the Fiſh aſhore ; and though the 
Fiſh are ſmaller here thin at the Bank, on that 
account they are the fitter to keep, as the Salt 
penetrates them the better. As Cod are only 
to be dried in the Sun, the European Veſſels 
are obliged to put to Sea in March or April, 
in order to have the Benefit of the Summer for 
drying. Some Veſſels indeed are ſent in June 
and Fuly, but thole only purchaſe Fifh already 


prepared 
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prepared by the Engliſh fertled in Neu found land, 
giving them Meal, Brandy, Biſcuit, rulſ-, Li- 

nen, Sc. in Exchange. —V hen the Ships arrive 
in the Spring, and have fix'd upon a Station, 
ſome of the Crew build a Stage o Scaffol ! on 
Shore, whilſt the reſt arc a fiſhing, anc as faſt 
as they catch their Fiſt: thicy and them, open 
them, and ſalt them on moveable Baches; but 
the main Salting is performed on the Scaffold. 
As ſoon as the Fiſh have taken Salt they waſh 
them, and then lay them in Piles to drain. 
When drained they ra ge them on + tur. les, 
Head to Tail, and whit © :::ey he thus they turn 
them four times every tur and twenty Hours, 
As they begin to dry, they lay them in Heaps, 
of ten or twelve apiece; ard continue to en- 
large the Heaps every Day, tilt ty are double 
their firft Bulk. At length they join two of 


theſe Heaps together, and turn them every 


Day, as before. Laſtly, they ſalt them over 
again, beginning with thoſe that had been ſalted 
firſt, and "then lay them in huge Pies as big as 
Hav-ſtacks. Thus they remain tiil the are 
carried a Ship board, where they are lad on 
Branches of Trees, diſpoſed for that Purpoſe 
at the Bottom of the Veſſel, with Mats all 
round, to prevent their contracting any Moi- 
ſture.—Beſides the Fiſh itſelf there are other 
Commodities obtain'd from it, viz: the Tripes 
and Tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time 
with the Fiſh, and put up in Barrels; the Roes 


or Eggs, which beinglalted and barrell'd up are 
of 
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of Uſe to caſt into the Sea to draw Fiſh toge- 
ther, particularly Pilchards; and the Oil, which 
is. drawn from the Livers, and uſed in drefling, 
of Leather. 

As to the Commerce of our Iſlands in Ame- 
rica, ſome Part of it has been already taken 
notice of in ſpeaking of that of our Colonies 
on the Continent; nor ſhall we enlarge much on 
that Head, but only add a few Particulars from 
which the Reader may judge of the vaſt Impor- 
tance of them to Great Britain. Of theſe 
Iflands Jamaica ſeems to be of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence, being reckon'd bigger than all the 
other Britiſb Sugar-Hlands put together, Barba- 
does excepted. From Jamaica alone we annu- 
ally receive about ten thouſand Tons of Sugar, 
beſides two thouſand more in Cotton, Indigo, 
Ginger, Pepper, Rum, and other Commodities, 
the Produce of that Kland ; ſo that there is not 
leſs than twelve thouſand Tons of our own 
Shipping conſtantly employ'd in that Service 
only, beſides what is employed between the 
Iland and the Northern Plantations. In Re- 
turn for theſe Goods Jamaica takes from us great 
Quantities of our Manufactures, both Woollen, 
Linen, and Silks, as well as wrought Iron, Braſs, 
Copper, and all Sorts of Houthold Furniture. 
This Nation alſo reaps great Advantage from 
the Trade of the other Sugar-Colonies, of which 
Barbadoes is a remarkable Inſtance; for it ap- 
peared to the Parliament in 1730, that this Iland 
exported to England in one Year 22,769 3 

eads 
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heads of Sugar, valued at 340, 396 Pounds: 
And according to a Treatiſe concerning the Im- 
portance of the Sugar Co/onies. publiſh'd in 1731, 
they all produce, on an Average, 85,0600 Hogſ- 
heads in a Year; the neat Profit whereof the 
Author ſuppoſes to be ſpent in England by the 
Proprietors of Eſtates in thoſe Colonies who re- 
fide here, or ſent out annually in Britiſh Ma- 
nufactures, either directly to the Sugar-Colonice, 


or to the Coaſt of Guinea to purchaſe Negroes 


for their Service. The ſame Author reckons, 
that there are three hundred Sail of Ships ſent 
every Year to out Sugar Colonies from Great 
Britain, not to mention thoſe from other Places) 
which are navigated by about four thouſand five 
hundred Seamen ; and that the Freight for the 
Sugars brougnt hither amounts to 170,000 
Pounds per Annum; and the Duty, Commiſſions, 
Sc. to little leſs than 200,000 Pounds more: 
So that, upon the Whole, Great Britain gains 
yearly by the Sugar-Trade about 1,200,000 
Pounds, beſides the Profit ariſing from the other 
Articles imported from thoſe valuable Planta- 
tions. As to the Exports from hence to our 
Sugar-Colonics, it appeared by the Cuſtom- 
houſe Books in the Year 1726, that the Hri- 
tiſh Manufactures exported to Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, and the Leeward Ifiands amounted to 
224,786 l. 176. 

Tubus we have given as full an Account of 
our Plantation Trade as the Limits of our Work 
would permit, or the Deſign of it requires 


and 
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and if any of our Readers ſhould think they 


have been too long detain'd on that Subject, 


the Importance of it to the Nation muſt be our 


Excuſe. We now proceed, in the laſt Place, 
to take a Survey of what is moſt remarkable in 
the American Iſlands, which will bring our Un- 
dertaking to its intended Period. 


. 


Of the AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


H E Ilands which lie about the Coaſt of 
the vaſt Continent of America are almoſt 
innumerable, many of them uninhabited, 


or in other Reſpects too inconſiderable to de- 


ſerve particular Notice. Even Nerefoundland, 
though a large Iſland, is very little known, and 
aſtords us nothing curious or entertaining but 


its Fiſhery above deſcribed. The American 


Iſlands of the greateſt Importance are that vaſt 
Number calPd the Antilles, which lie at the En- 
trance of the Gulph of Mexico, extending from 
the Coaſt of Florida to that of New Andaolufa 


in Terra Firma. Some call them the Ceribbees, 


from the fiſt Inhabitants; but this is a Deno- 
mination that moſt Geograpliers confine to the 
Leeward Iſlands. Cuba, Hiſpamiola, Porto Rico, 
and Famaica, are call'd the Great Antilles; the 
laſt of which is poſſcſs'd by the Engliſb, the 

three 
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three others by the Spaniards. The moſt con- 
ſiderable of the Little Antilles are Barbadbes, 
St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antegoa, Montſerrat, 
Anguilla, and Barbuda, poſſeſs'd by the Engliſh; 
Guadaloupe, Martinico, Marigalante, Santa Cruz, 
St. Bartholomew, St. Lucia and Granada by the 
French; St. Euſtatia, Saba, Bonaires, Curaſſow, 
and Oruba, by the Dutch; and La Trinadad, 
and Margarita by the Spaniards. 

THERE is one large Ifland, or rather ſeveral 
at the South Extremity of America, which de- 
ſcrves to be mention'd, though we are not much 
acquainted with it, except its Coaſts, v. Terra 
del Fuego, which is ſeparated from the Conti- 
nent by a Streight above a hundred Leagues in 
Length. The Breadth of this Streight is in 
ſome Parts not more than three or four Miles, 
though in others it is conſiderably broader; and 
in it there are many ſafe Bays and Harbours, 


where Ships may ride at Anchor without Dan- 


ger, though the Paſſuge in general is difficult, 
and ſeldom uſed by modern Navigators. It is 
A mountainous, rough, uneven Country, though 
it has ſome fertile Plains and Vallies, and is 
water'd by fine Springs that fall from the 
Mountains. T he Country has its Name, which 
fgmiies the Land of Fire, from the Volcanoes 
obſerv'd in it, from whence vaſt Quantities of 
Pumice-ſtone are thrown up, and ſeen floating 
on the Sea at a great Diſtance. But what is 
moſt remarkable hereabouts is the Ifle of Pen- 
£uins, lo call'd from a large Sort of Bird with a 

white 
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white Head, which breeds there in vaſt Num- 
bers. Theſe Fowls are as large as Geeſe, and 
very fat, and of an excellent Flavour; and it 
has been conjectured, from the Name, which 
ſignifies white Head in the old Celtic, and in 
our preſent Welch, that ſome Parts of America 
were peopled by the Deſcendants of Gomer, the 
eldeſt Son of Japbet, and Father of the Celtic 
and Welch Nation. As to thoſe on the Weſtern 
Coaſt, they are parted from the Main Land but 
by narrow Channels, the two moſt conſiderable 
of which are call'd Madre de Dios, by ſome 
Santa Trinidad, and the other Chiloes. The for- 
mer is ſuppoſed to have been fo call'd on ac- 
count of three Mountains or Head- lands that are 
to be ſeen at ſome Diſtance, The Natives of 
Madre de Dios call it Catana, the Soil of which 
is barren and wild, bearing very little Grain, 
except ſome [Indian Wheat; and in ſhort the 
Face of the whole Country is very diſmal, bein 
ſcarce ever cover*'d with Verdure, but blaſted 
by ſtormy Winds, and parch'd for Want of 
Water. The Natives are faid to go naked, ex- 
cept their Middle; to live chiefly upon Fiſh, 
and ſcarce to drink any other Liquor than the 
Oil they preſs from the Sea-Wolves, which 
will be deſcribed hereafter, 

Tar Natives of Terra del Fuego, or what is 
properly ſo call'd, are naturally as white as the 
Europeans, but go naked, and paint their Bo- 
dies with great Variety of Colours, chefly red, 
every one according to his Fancy, They a e 

Vor. IV. N' 52. "+ tall, 
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tall, ſtout, and well -· ſnaped, but wear their black 
Hair thick and long, which gives them the 
greater Appearance of Fierceneſs. The Wo- 
men alſo paint their Bodies, but cover their 
Middle with a Piece of Leather, and wear Col- 
lars of Sea-Shells about their Necks; and ſome 
of them throw a ſhort Cloak of Seal-ſkin about 
their Shoulders. Their Huts are made of Wood, 
are mean, narrow, and terminate in a Point 
like a Pyramid. Their Furniture is anſwerable 
to the Habitation, conſiſting chiefly of ſuch 
Tools as they uſe to catch their Fiſh with, a- 
mongſt which (it is ſaid) the Hooks are of 
Stone, and yet made in a very curious Manner, 
Their Darts are likewiſe arm'd with Stones, or 
ſharp Bones, and bearded like ours, that they 
may be extracted with the more Difficulty. 
T heir Canoes are commonly of the Barks of 
Trees, ſo neatly bent and ſewn together as to 
reſemble the Venetian Gondola's. They are 
from ten to ſixteen Feet long, about two Feet 
wide, are capable of containing ſix or eight 
Rowers, and move on the Water with ſur- 
prizing Swiftneſs; neither are the Men or Wo- 
men (ſays our Author) in Danger of drowning, 
they ſwimming as naturally as the Fiſhes them- 
ſelves. 
Wirn reſpect to their Nature and Way of 
living, they are as wild and brutiſh as can be 
imagined, having not the leaſt Senſe of Reli- 
gion, and feeding upon human Fleſh with the 
fame Fierceneſs as Wolves or Tigers, This 
Cha- 
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Character indeed does not ſeem applicable to 
them all, but only to thoſe that inhabit the 
Southern Side of the Country, about the Bay 
of Naſſau; for Bauchene Gwynn, whom Capt. 
Rogers quotes, and who ſail'd through the 
Streights of Magellan in 1699, repreſents them 
as a poor harmleſs and affable People, who go 
in Companies of fifty or ſixty, and appear ro 
be more miſerable than the meaneſt Beggars in 
Europe, having nothing about them but a ſhort 
cloſe Jacket made of the Skin of ſome Beaſt, 
and reaching no lower than the Knee. This 
Account may poſſibly be true, and yet no abſolute 
Contradiction to the Character that other Tra- 
vellers give of theſe People; for perhaps this 
pretended Affability might only be made uſe 
of to decoy the Europeans out of their Ship, in 
order to ſecure as many of them as they could. 
This was the Caſe with ſome Sailors belonging 
to the Eagle, who being come aſhore for Wa- 
ter and Ballaſt were overpower'd and murder'd 
by the Inhabitants of this Country : So that 
they may be look*d upon, notwithſtanding their 
ſeeming Hoſpitality, as a dangerous Sort of Sa- 
vages, without Government or Humanity. 
From the Southern Part of America it ſeems 
natural for us to paſs to the Weſtern Side, where 
we ſcarce find any Iſland worth Notice, except 
that of Juan Fernandez, of which we have a 
good Account from Paſcoe Thomas, who lately 
fail'd round the Globe in the Centurion with 
Admiral Anſon, T 2 Iſland, he tells us, 
| 2 15 
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is generally touch'd at for Refreſhments by all 
European Ships that come into thoſe Seas in an 
hoſtile Manner, and takes its Name from one 
Juan Fernandez, a Spaniard, its firſt Diſcoverer, 
who got a Patent for it from the Viceroy of 
Gili; and attempted to make a Settlement on 
it, but without Succeſs. le is therefore ſtill un- 
inhabited, but is a very convenient Place of Ren- 
dezvous and Relief to ſuch Ships as cruize on 
the Spaniards in thoſe Parts; for the Southerly 
Winds prevailing moſt of the Year on the 
Coaſts of Chili and Peru, all the rich Ships that 
fail from Lima in Peru to any Part of Chili, as 
ſeveral do in the Month of September, muſt run 
far Weſtward to meet with variable Winds, and 
ſo commonly fall in within Sight of this Iſland; 
ſo that Ships at the Iſland, or any where cruiz- 
ing between it and the Continent, can ſcarce 
fail of the deſired Succeſs. 

As you come into the Bay at the North-Eaft 
End of the Iſland, it appears to be a Heap of 
irregular craggy Mountains; one of which, 
known by the Name of the Table Land, lying 
behind and higher than all reſt, almoſt perpen- 
dicular from Top to Bottom, is juſt oppoſite 
to the Middle of the Great Bay in which you 
anchor, and ends in a Ridge at top near a Mile 
long. Near the Middle of this Ridge, tho' 
not in the very higheſt Part of it, ſtands a large 
and lofty Mountain Cabbage- Tree, to be ſeen 
plainly from the Bay, and much farther ; which 


Tree, ſays our Author, ſeveral have attempted 


do 
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to climb up to and cut down, but have not 
ſucceeded, nor does he think it can ever be ef- 
fected. There are many more of theſe Trees 
in this Iſland, as well as in others that lie on 
the Coaſt of America, and alſo on the Conti- 
nent; which having mention'd in this Place, a 

ſhort Deſcription of it will not be improper, 
Mr. Smith ſays, the Mountain Cabbage-Tree 
has been ſtrangely miſrepreſented by moſt Au- 
thors, and therefore he ſhall deſcribe it as it 
really is. People in England (ſays he) run away 
with a Notion that theſe Trees grow to ſixty 
Feet in Height ; that they bear a Cabbage ex- 
actly reſembling ours in Colour, Shape, and 
Taſte, but vaſtly exceeding them in Bulk, as 
being larger than a Winchefter Buſhel; and that 
their Bodies ſcrve for Poſts in the Sugar Mills. 
For his Part, he ſaw none at Nevis that ex- 
ceeded thirty Feet in Height, though he allows 
they grow to ſixty in Jamaica, as well as at 
Porto Rico. However, Mr. Smith thinks the Top 
of the Tree is very improperly term'd a Cab- 
bage, it being about three Feet long, no thicker 
than a Man's Wriſt, of a paliſh green Colour, 
a little piked juſt ac the End, and growing 
from the Trunk of the Tree among the Boughs. 
This, continues he, is cut in two in the Mid- 
dle, and fix ſuch being tied together reſemble 
a ſhort green Faggot, and is told in the Mar- 
ket at Nevis. The hard Outſide of this Stick, 
as our Author would chuſe to term it, is taken 
off; and then the ſofter Inſide, or Pitch, ſome- 
2 3 what 
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what more than an Inch in Diameter, is boil'd 
inſtead of Turnips, Cabbage, Sc. and eaten 
with Mutton, Pork, or ſuch-like Meat. It taſtes 
ſomething like the Bottom of an Artichoke, but 
has much a finer Flavour. 

Tur the Bodies of theſe Trees are almoſt 
thick enough for Mill-poſts, Mr. Smith does not 
deny, but inſiſts that the Wood is much too 
porous; and he gives this good Reaſon for his 
Opinion, that the People of Nevis and St. Chri- 
Bopber*'s would not have purchaſed Iron- Wood 
and Lignum Vitæ at a dear Rate from diſtant 
Iſlands for ſuch Uſes, if Trees, which 
they might have had for cutting down and carry- 
ing home only a few Miles, would have ſerved 
the ſame Purpoſe. Upon the whole, our Au- 
thor imagines theſe Cabbage-Trees are wild 
Cocoa's that do not bear Nuts, for in all other 
Reſpects they reſemble them exactly; and 
Paſcoe Thomas is of the ſame Opinion, account- 
ing for the Barrenneſs of ſome of thoſe Trees 
from the Difference of Soil, Climate, or other 
Cauſe; it being, as he obſerves, an indiſputa- 
ble Truth, that many Fruit- trees, which pro- 
duce plentifully in one Climate, will never bear 
in another. This laſt mention'd Writer ac- 
quaints us, that the Structure of the Cabbage, 
as we call it, is admirably curious, eſpecially its 
innermoſt Parts, which are ſo beautifully folded 
as to ſurpaſs any Deſcription he could give of 
it; and it ſo far exceeds the Taſte of ours, as 
to admit of ſcarce any Compariſon, 
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Tux higheſt of the Cocoa's that bear Nuts, 
that Mr. Smith ever ſaw, might be about forty 
Feet, including both Body and Branches, which 
always ſhoot upwards and ſpread from the Top 
of the Body; ſo that he ſuppoſes the Body to 
be thirty Feet, and the Boughs ten. The Shape 
of the Body is remarkable enough, being of an 
equal Thickneſs at Top and Bottom, but ſome- 
what ſmaller in the Middle; its Bark ſmooth, 
and the Colour a pale Brown. The Boughs 
are of a lively Yellow, ſtrait, and tapering like 
a Fiſhing-Rod, having two Rows of narrow 
Leaves, though a Foot long. The Nuts hang 
at the "Y of the Trunk in Cluſters, weighing 
fifteen or ſixteen Pounds, and are held together 
by a very tough ſtringy Subſtance, What our 
Author relates of this Tree is very ſingular, viz. 
that its Body is as big when it firſt riſes out of 
the Earth, as when it is thirty Years old; and 
he himſelf has ſeen them thicker than his Body, 
when they they were but three Feet high. The 
Boughs, he obſerves, are ſecured together at 
Bottom by brown ſtringy Threads, about the 
Size of ordinary Pack- thread, interwoven to- 
gether as regularly as any coarſe Linen. — Theſe 
Particulars we thought neceſſary to add to our 
former Account of this Tree, to make it the 
more compleat. | 

To what we have formerly ſaid of the Cacao- 
tree, or that which bears the Chocolate- Nuts, 
it is likewiſe proper to add ſome Obſervations 
of other Writers, Mr, Smitb lays it nearly re- 
171777. I, ſembles 
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ſembles our Exgliſb dwarf Apple- tree, both in 
Body and Boughs; but the Leaf, which is of a 
deep Green, is conſiderably larger and longer. 
The Nuts, which are of the Colour, and about 
the Size of an Almond -· Kernel, hang fifteen or 
ſixteen together by a ſmall F ilm, incloſed in a 
Pod ſhaped like a large Cucumber. This Pod, 
when thoroughly ripe, is of a beautiful yellow 
Colour, and ftreaked in ſeveral Places with long 
blood-red Spots; but when dried it turns to a 
 deep-brown Colour, —Others tells us that each 
Pod contains from twenty to thirty Nuts, and 
that a thriving Tree generally yields from two 
to eight Pounds of Nuts in a Year; which, 
when ripe, are cut down and laid in Heaps to 
ſweat for three or four Days in the Pods, then 
taken out, cover'd with Plantain Leaves, and 
ſo left to ſweat a Fortnight or three Weeks 
longer. After this they are dried three or four 
Weeks in the Sun, and then become of a rec- 
diſh Colour. The Order in which the Trecs 
are planted is like that of our Cherry-Orchards, 
and a Plantain is placed by every Cacao-tree, 
| becauſe it delights in Shade, They begin to 
bear at three, four, and five Years old, and 
come to Perfection in fifteen Years; but they 

ntly die before that Time. However, 
they are the moſt profitable Trees in the World 
£0 4 one Acre of them in Jamaica (from 
whence we receive more Nuts than from all 
the reſt of our Plantations) having cleared above 
two hundred Pounds in a Year, 
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Bur to return to the Iſland of Juan Fernan- 
dez: As ſoon as you are landed, ſays Paſcoe 
Thomas, and got over the ſtony Beach, you 
enter into beautiful Groves, chiefly compoſed 
of pretty large Myrtle trees, which yield a fine 
Scent, and form agreeable Shades, the greateſt 
Thickets being entirely free from Thorns, 
Brambles, or any Impediment of that Nature. 
Several of theſe Groves are naturally form*d in- 
to Circles, Squares, Triangles, and other Fi- 
gures both regular and irregular, wildly indeed, 
but ſurprizingly charming and delightful; eſpe- 
cially if we add to theſe Beauties the gentle 
Murmurs of the neighbouring Rivulets, and 
the Muſick of the Birds among the Branches. 
The Soil of this Iſland being continually in- 
creaſed and improved by the Fall of Leaves 
from the Trees, and even of the Trees them- 
ſelves, which rot and enrich it, is the beſt and 
fatteſt our Author ever ſaw, and he doubts not 
would produce, in the greateſt Abundance, all 
Sorts of Eurepean Fruits, Grains, Herbs, or 
Flowers, either for Profit or Delight. Turnips 
there are in great Plenty, which he ſuppoſes 
were firſt planted there by the Spaniards, and 
the Seeds in Proceſs of Time diſperſed by the 
Wind into different Parts of the Iſland. Ac- 
cording to this Deſcription of it, one would 
wonder fuch a delightful Spot is not inha- 
bited. 

As to the Animals of this Iſland, beſides the 
Humming-Bird, (which has been ſufficiently 

ſpoken 
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ſpoken of already) our Author mentions 2 moſt 
beautiful red Bird, not quite ſo big as a Gold- 
finch, and the Colours of its Head ſo glorwuſly 
intermix'd and glowing like Gold againſt the 
Sun, that it ſurpaſſes all Deſcription or Imagina- 
tion. The Variety and Irregularity of its Notes 
are as pleaſing as the Beauty of its Feathers 
and theſe Birds are numerous and familiar, as 
Not ſeeming to apprehend any Danger. 

ALL the Land Animals our Author either 
faw or heard of during his Stay at Juan Fer- 
nandez were Goats, Dogs, Cats, and Rats. The 
D: g5 he ſuppoſes were ſet aſhore there by the 
Spaniards to deſtroy the Goats, that their E- 
nemies, who touch at that Iſland, might be de- 
prived of that Support; but however, if ſo, 
they have fail'd their Maſters Expectations, be- 
ing, as far as he obſerv'd, afraid to venture on 
the Goats, who defend themſelves and keep the 
Dogs at a diſtance. How the Dogs ſubliſt is 
therefore ſurprizing ; for ſuppoſing them to kill 
ſome few Goats, Cats, and Rats, that ſeems to 
be inſufficient for their Numbers, unleſs per- 
haps they live upon ſome amphibious Animals 
that frequent the Coaſt. The Dogs are of ſe- 
veral Species, ſome of the Greyhound, ſome of 
the Mungrel, and ſome of the Maſtiff Breed. 

THe amphibious Animals are Seals and Sea- 
Lions. The Seals are about the Bigneſs of a 
ſmall Spaniel, moſtly black, but ſome grey, 
with very fine Furs. The old ones make a 


Noiſe like the Howling of Dogs, and the young 
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ones like the Bleating of Lambs. Their Head 
and Body are ſhaped much like thoſe of a Dog, 
and are therefore by ſome call'd Sea-Dogs, and 
by others Sea- Wolves. It ſeems they are very 
harmleſs Creatures, and eaſily kill'd by a Blow 
or ewo on the Head with a Stick. They are 
exceeding fat, and are tolerable Food when the 
Fat is taken off, otherwiſe they have a ſtrong 
fiſhy Taſte. 

As for the Sea-Lions, ſo call'd either from 
the Reſemblance of their Head to that of a 
Lion, or from their roaring like that Animal, 
it is fomewhat ſtrange how they came by the 
Name, for in neither Reſpect do they bear any 
Similitude to a Lion. Mr. 7 homas ſays they 
have a Head more like a Hog's than any other 
he can compare it to, though not altogether 
alike; and the Noiſe they make 1s much the 
lame as that of a Hog, in all its different Mo- 
dulations, but a great deal louder, for in a ſtill 
Night they may be heard at three or four Miles 
Diſtance, When they lie down they look like 
a Log of Wood, and are ſcarce to be diſt in- 
guiſh'd from the Rocks amongſt which they 


lie, till you are very near them; but then they 


rear themſelves up on their hinder Parts, 4 
pear exceeding fierce, make a threatning Noiſe, 
and then, if ever, bear a Reſemblance to the 
Figure of a Lion rampant: However, notwith- 
ſtanding this menacing Attitude, if you throw 
a ſmall Stone or two at them, or give them a 
Blow on the Head with a Pole, they will re- 
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treat, and if purſued are glad to take Refuge 
in the Water. Some of them weigh fifteen or 
ſixteen Hundred Weight, and are ſo unwieldy 
and indolent, that they lie for Months together 
in or near the ſame Place; but our Author ſup- 
poſes that at a certain Seaſon of the Year they 
retire to the Sea, where it is more than proba- 
ble they get their Food, being never obſerv'd 
to feed on any thing aſhore; and then he thinks 
the Dogs above-mention'd muſt have a hard 
Time of it, as he believes they ſubſiſt chiefly 
by ſurprizing and devouring the Young of theſe 
Creatures. He adds that they kill'd ſeveral to 
make Oil for the Uſe of the Ships, for which 
their Fat or Blubber is very proper; and after 
that is taken off, their Fleſh eats indifferently, 
but their Hearts, Livers, and Tongues are ex- 
tremely good Eating. The Seamen, who kill'd 
—4 of the young ones for eating, call'd them 

and the young Seals Lamb. They have 


Fi ins eee like thoſe of a Seal; and, what 


is very remarkable, the He ones have a Flap 
hanging down before like a Turkey-cock. 

Or Fiſh, continues Mr. Thomas, there are vaſt 
Quantities of ſeveral Species about this Iſland, 
as Cod, Snappers, Breams, divers Sorts of Flat- 
fiſh, and many others, ſome weighing a hun- 
dred Pounds and upwards, all which they took 
by a Hook, and were a great Refreſhment to 
thoſe who remain'd of the Ship's Company, 
after ſuch a dreadful and fatal Paſſage as few 
Perſons ever experienced, In the Bays of the 

Iſland, 
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Inland, he farther obſerves, there are the largeſt 


Sharks he ever ſaw, and that they fight with 
the Sea-L ions, and no doubt frequently kill 
them.—As to Inſe&s, our Author only takes 
notice of Spiders, which weave very ſtrong Webs 
between the Trees, and which probably are of 
the ſame Species mention'd by Rogers and other 
Travellers, and particularly by Mr. Stafford (in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 40.) who ſays that in Bermudas 
the Spiders ſpin their Webs between Trees that 
ſtand ſeven or eight Fathoms aſunder, which 
when finiſh'd will enſnare a Bird as big as a 
Thrufh. 


IT is now Time to leave the pleaſant little 
INand of Juan Fernandez,, and come to ſpeak 
more particularly of the Antilles, with which 
we are better acquainted, as many of them are 
peopled by Colonies from our own Country, 
and other European Nations. Of theſe Iſlands 
Hiſpaniola and Cuba, being much the largeſt, 
ſeem to require our firſt Attention; though we 
ſhall not find much in them ſo curious as to de- 
tain us long in the Deſcription. Hiſpanicla, or 
St. Domingo, (as it is otherwile calPd) belongs 
partly to the French, and partly to the Spanzards 
and is allow'd to be as fruitful and as pleaſant 
as any in that Part of the World, having vaſt 
Foreits of Cabbage-trees, Palms, Elms, Oaks, 
Pines, Sc. beſides great Variety of Fruit-trees, 
whoſe Fruit 1s more lovely to the Eye, and bet- 
ter taſted, than in many of the neighbouring 

Vol V. Ne 52. A a Iſlands; 
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Iſlands; ſuch as Grapes, Oranges, Citrons, Apri- 
cots, and many others, whoſe Names it is need- 
leſs to mention. Here are all the Birds com- 
mon to the Weſt Indies, the Meadows are fill'd 
with innumerable Herds of Cattle, and the 
French Part of the Iſland has Horſes enough to 
ſupply all the adjacent Colonies. There is ſcarce 
a Country in the World better water'd by 
Brooks or navigable Rivers, which abound with 
Fiſh, and Gold-Duſt is found in ſome of their 
Sands. It is ſaid there are alſo Mines of Gold 


and Silver, which, though formerly wrought, 


the Spaniards have found themſelves too weak 
to carry on for their own Advantage, and take 
all the Care that can be to conceal them from 
others, The chief Commodities of the Iſland 
are Hides, Sugar, Indigo, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Wax, Honey, and various Kinds of Drugs and 
Dyers Wood. The French in particular, ſince 
their Settlement here, have very much improved 
their Sugar-Plantations; and they are now rec- 
kon'd equal if not ſuperior to the Spaniards in 
Numbers, though both together, with all their 
Slaves, are very far ſhort of what an Iſland of 
ſuch Extent and Ferulity 1s capable of main- 


taining. 


Tux Soil of Cu a, if we except the Ridge 
of Mountains that runs through the Iſland from 
Eaſt to Weſt, is generally very fruitful, and 

roduces all the Commoditics known in our 
American Illands, ſuch as Ginger, Long- Pepper, 
Maſtich, Alocs, and various other Drugs and 

Spices, 
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Spices. Its Woods conſiſt of large Cedars and 
other odoriferous Trees, Oaks, Pines, Palm- 
trees, Cotton-trees, Vines, Sc. and there are 
Mines of Copper, if not of Gold, the Duſt 
whereof is found in the Sands of the Rivers, as 
well as in Hiſpaniola, This Iſland has many 
Conveniencies belonging to it both for making 
Salt and catching Fiſh; and its Shores abound 
with Sea-Fowl, particularly a Sort of Cranes, 
which are white when young, but when old are 
of ſeveral Colours. It has Plenty of Horſes, 
Sheep, Wild Boars, Hogs, and Cattle. of a 
larger and better Breed than moſt Parts of Ame- 
rica, which have multiplied to ſuch a prodi- 
gious Degree ſince they were firſt brought hi- 
ther by the Spaniards, that many of them run 
wild in the Woods, and are kill'd purely for 
their Hides, in which Buſineſs the Negroes are 
employ'd. Hides therefore make a great Branch 
of the Trade of the Ifland; and abundance of 
of Tobacco, both in Leaf and Snuff, commonly 
call'd Havanna from the chief City and Port of 
Cuba, are exported thence to New Spain and 
the South Sea, beſides what is ſent to Europe. 
Upon the whole, it is a fine Iſland, and its Ca- 
pital juſt mention'd is perhaps a City of the 
greateſt Strength and Importance to the Spa- 
mards of all they poſſeſs in America, being the 
Place of Rendezvous for their Fleets in their 
Return from that Part of the World to Europe, 
and lying at the Mouth of the Gulph of Florida, 
through which they are obliged to paſs; fo that 
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pamiards, not without Reaſon, call it the 
Key of the Weſt- Indies. 

HERE we ought juſt to take notice of Porto 
Rico, the third of the Great Antilles poſſeſs'd 
by the Spaniards, though much leſs than either 
of the former. This is likewiſe divided by a 
Chain of Mountains from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
is tolerably well water'd with Brooks and Ri- 
vers. The North Part, which is not ſo fertile 
as the South, has been reported to have Mines 
of Quickſilver, Tin, Lead, and ſome of Gold 
and Silver; but there are none of the latter 
wrought at preſent, nor were there ever any 
conſiderable ones in the and, though its Ri- 
vers are not without Gold-Duft among their 
Sand and Gravel. It has Plenty of good Ship- 
Timber, and Variety of Fruit-trees, ſuch as are 
common to it with the neighbouring Iſlands ; 
and like thoſe it has great Flocks of Parrots, 
Wood-Pigeons, and other wild and tame Fow], 
with all manner of European Poultry. Its Coaſts 
_ abound with Fiſh, and here are a Sort of Land- 
Crabs that burrow in the Ground like Rabbets, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, Its 
principal Commodities are Sugar, Hides, Cot- 
ton, and ſeveral Sorts of Drugs; alſo Salt, and 
Oranges and Lemons, both as Fruit and in 
Sweet-Meats. | 


Tu next and laſt of the Great Antilles to 
be deſcribed is Jamaica, a flouriſhing Iſland now 


1 


ſſeſs'd by the Exgliſb, and which ſhould have 
| mention'd before Porto Rice, as being 
larger 
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larger and more valuable, but that we choſe to 
ſpeak of the Spaniſh Poſſeſſions together. Sir 
Hans Sloaue and Dr Stubbs will furniſh us with 
almoſt every thing that is curious relating to 
Jamaica, which, like the Iſlands above men- 
tion'd, has a Ridge of Hills running through 
it, beſides others ſcattered over the Country, 
that give Riſe to abundance of fine Rivers 
ſtored with Fiſh of various Kinds, but ſcarce 
any of them navigable except by Canoes, where- 
in Sugars and other Goods are carried from the 
Plantations to the Sea-ſide, and from thence in 
Scooners and Sloops to Pert Royal and King- 
fon, there to be ſhipp'd for England. This is 
occaſion'd either by their falling too precipi- 
tantly trom the Mountains, or the Shortneſs of 
their Courſe : Beſides, they often carry with 
them great Stones or Pieces of Timber, and 
generally much Clay or Earth, which touls the 
Water, and gives it a copperiſh Taſte, though 
it proves good enough after ſettling ſome Days 
in earthen Jars. In dry Years freſh Water is 
very ſcarce at a diſtance from the Rivers; and 
the Well Water near the Sea, as at Port Royal, 
is brackiſh and unwholeſome. There are ſome 
Springs, as well as Rivers, that are remarkable 
for their petrifying Quality; and near Point 
Mcrant, at the South-Eaſt Corner of the Iſland, 
Sir Hens ſays there is a Hot Bath in a Wood, 
whoſe Water has been tried with great Succeſs, 
by drinking as well as bathing in it, for the 
Cure of the Belly-ach, the common Difeafe of 
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the Country. 
many Salt Springs, which being united form 
what is call'd the Salt River. Salt is made at 
Jamaica in Ponds, whereinto the Sea- Water 
comes, and the Water being exhaled by the 
Heat of the Sun, the Salt is left at the Bottom. 
Nor ought we to forget a remarkable Lake in 
this Iſland, which receives abundance of Water 
from a River without any viſible Outlet. 
Trex Mountains of Jamaica are moſt of them 
crown'd. with Trees of a thouſand different Spe- 
cies, er verdant, forming Groves and cool 
Retreats, and irregularly mixing their Branches 
in a gay Sort of Confuſion; the Cedar and other 
tall Trees rearing their lofry Heads, and the 
Zignum Vite, Mahogany, and numberleſs others, 
thriving under their friendly Shade. The Val- 
leys too are generally verdant, being refreſh'd 
with ſo many Streams; but their greateſt Beau- 
ty conſiſts in the Plantations that adorn them, 
kid out with the niceſt Art, and producing as 
choice and valuable Plants as any in the Uni- 
verſe, particularly the Sygar-Cane*, of whoſe 
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In another Place there are a great 


It is-a Queſtion not yet the Cane and the Juice, 
decided among Botanifts, they did not know the Art 


whether the Ancients were 


acquainted with this Cane, 


and whether they knew how 
to expreſs its Juice. All that 
we can gather from the Ar- 
uments advanced on either 


ide is, that if they knew 


of condenſing, hardening and 
whitening i', and conſequent- 
ly knew nothing of our Su- 
gar: Salma ſius however aſ- 

ares us, that the Arab have 
uſed.the Art of making Su- 
gar, ſuch as we now have it, 


Culture, 


RD 
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Culture, the Preparation of Sugar, Sc. we ſhall 


here give an Account, which may ſerve like- 
wiſe for Barbadoes, Antegoa, Nevis, and the reſt 
of our Sugar-Iſlands; for not only the Com- 
modity, but the Manufacture of it, is in all of 
them much. the ſame. 

Taz Reed or Cane, which yields us ſuch an 
agreeable Juice, is like thoſe others we ſee in 
Moraſſes and on the Edges of Lakes, except- 
ing that the Skin of theſe latter is hard and 
dry, and their Pith void of Juice, whereas the 
Skin of the Sugar-Cane is ſoft, and the ſpungy 
Matter or Pith it contains is very juicy, though 
that in a greater or leſs Degree according to the 


Goodneſs of the Soil, its Expoſure to the Sun, 


the Seaſon it is cut in, and its Age; which four 
Circumſtances contribute equally to its Good- 
neſs and its Bulk. It uſually grows to the 
Height of fix or ſeven Feet, ſometimes higher, 
excluſive of the long, green, tufted Leaves at 
top, from. the Middle whereot ariſe the Flower 


above eight hundred Years. 


Another Queſtion among 
Naturaliſts is, whether Su 

gar-Canes be originally of 
the W:/? Indies, or whether 
they have. been tranſlated 
thither from the Ea. The 
Learned of the laſt Ages 
have been much divided on 
this Point; but ſince the Diſ- 
ſert ation of Father Labat, 


publiſh'd in 1722, there is 
no longer Room to doubt 
but that the Sugar-Cane is as 
natural to America as India. 
All that can be ſaid in fa- 
vour of the latter is, that the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe firſt 
learnt from the Orientals the 
Art of expreſſing its Juice, 
boiling it, and reducing it 
into Sugar. 
and 
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and the Seed. The Stem or Stalk is divided 
by Knots or Joints, from whence likewiſe ſhoot 
out Leaves, but theſe uſually fall as the Cane 
riſcs; and it (is a Sign either that the Cane is 
not good, or that it is far from its Maturity, 
when the Knots are ſeen beſet with Leaves. 
The Cane is yellowiſh when ripe, and about an 


Inch in Diameter; and its juicy Pith is then 
eaten freely, being very nouriſhing and whole- 


ſome if taken with Moderation. The Tops of 
the Canes are hkewiſe very good Food for 
Horles and Black Cattle *. 

IAE Ground fit for Sugar-Canes is that 
which is light, ſoft, and ſpongy, lying on a 
Deſcent proper to carry off the Water, and 
well expoſed to the Sun. The uſual Manner of 
planting them is by digging long Trenches, 
about {ix Inches deep and as many broad, and 
about two Feet diſtant from each other, laying 
a double Row of Canes along them from End 
to End. From every Knot of the Canes thus 
laid down in the Furrows ſhoots up another 
Cane ; and theſe young ones grow to the Height 
of eighteen or twenty Inches in about twe.ve 


* Mr. Smith tells ue, that heartning Food, and fatten- 
the bottom Part of the Su ing them apace. They alſo 
* Top is about the give them the Skimming of 

hickneſs of one's Finger, the Sugar Coppers; but that 
and that at Nevis they cut it muſt be done ſparingly at 
into Pieces about an Inch firlt, for fear of griping and 
and a half long, to give to perhaps killing them. 
their Horſes, being a very 

Weeks 
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Weeks time, but do not arrive to Maturity 
till they have been a Year or fifteen Months in 
the Ground, The next Care of the Planter is 
to keep his Canes free from Weeds, and to ob- 
{efve whether any of his Roots have fail'd, that 
the Trenches may be ſupphed m time with 
others; for the Crop being, by a Neglect in 
either Caſe, partly ripe and partly green at the 
ſame Time, they cannot well be ſeparated with- 
out more Labour than they are worth, and then 
the Planter burns them as they ſtand. By this 
means indeed he lofes a Crop, but he daes not 


loſe his Planting ; for the Fire not touching the 


Roots, they ſoon ſhoot out again, the Soil is 
much better*d, and Swarms of Rats deſtroy'd, 
which often do great Damage in theſe Planta- 
tions. The preſent Practice is to dung the 
Canes, either when they are planted, or when 
they come to be two Feet high; and this is the 
Planter's greateſt Trouble and Expence, for, 
were it not for this Dunging, much fewer Ne- 
groes would be required. 

Wax the Canes are ripe, they are cut up 
one at a time by a proper Inſtrument, being 
too large to be mowed by a Scythe; and as they 
cut them, they trim them and chop off the 
Tops, which, as above intimated, they reſerve 
for their Cattle. The Canes are then bundled 
up in Faggots, and carried to the Mills, which 
arc very curious Machines, contr:ved to bruiſe 
them and expreſs the Liquor or Juice therein 
contained, Theſe Mills are compoled of three 
wood e n 
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wooden Rollers covered with Plates of Iron, 
and are of four Kinds, being turned either by 
Slaves, Water, Wind, or Cattle. Thoſe turn'd 
by the Hand were firſt in Uſe, but are now laid 
aſide, as being an intolerable Hardſhip to the 
poor Negroes who were doom'd to that Work, 
beſides the Slowneſs of their Progreſs. Wind- 
mills are the moſt modern, and are not yet ve- 
ry common, except in Barbadoes and St. Chri- 
ftopher's, and among the Portugueſe. Theſe 
make good Diſpatch, but have this Inconve- 
nience, that they are not eaſily ſtopp'd, which 
proves ſometimes fatal to the Negroes who feed 
them. 

THe Juice coming out of the Canes, when 
preſs'd and broke between the Rollers, is con- 
veyed by a leaden Canal into the Sugar-houſe, 
which is near the Mill, where it falls into aVeſ- 
ſel, and thence runs into a Copper or Cauldron, 
to receive its firſt Preparation, only heated by a 
ſlow Fire to make it ſimmer. With the Liquor 
is here mix'd a Quantity of Aſhes and Quick- 
Lime; the Effect of which Mixture, together 
with the Action of the Fire, is, that the unctuous 
Parts are ſeparated from the reſt, and raiſed to 
the Top in the Form of a thick Scum, which 
they keep conſtantly taking off, and ferves to 
feed Poultry, Horſes, Sc. — The Juice in the 
next Place is purified in a ſecond Copper, 
where a briſker Fire makes it boil ; and all the 
time the caſting up of the Scum is promoted by 
means of a oy Lye compoſed 1 wa 

an 
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and other Ingredients, —This done, it is purified 
in a third Boiler, wherein is caſt a Lye that aſ- 
ſiſts in purging it ſtill farther, making its Im- 

rities riſe to the Surface, whence they are 
taken with a Skimmer.—Hence it is removed to 
a fourth Boiler, where it is farther purified by a 
more violent Fire; and hence to a fifth, where 
it is brought to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup.— ln 
a ſixth Boiler the Syrup receives its full Coction; 
and here all the Impurities which the former 
Lyes had left are taken away by the Injection 
of a new one, and a Water of Lime and Alum. 
In this laſt Copper there ſcarce remains a Third 
as much as was put into the firſt, the reſt being 
waſted by the frequent Boilings and Skimmings. 
Alt is to be obſerved, that the Size of the ſeve- 
ral Coppers always diminiſhes from the firſt to 
the laſt, each being provided with a Furnace to 
give a Heat proportionable to the Degree of 
Coction the Juice has received. In ſome large 
Sugar-works there are alſo particular Coppers 
for boiling and preparing the Skimmings for 
farther Ules. 

By thus paſſing ſucceſſively a Number of 
Coppers, the Juice of the Canes is purified, 
thicken'd, and rendered fit to be converted into 
any of the Kinds of Sugar hereatter mention'd, 
which are all prepared in the American Iſlands. 
According to F. Labat theſe are, 1. Crude Su- 
gar, or Moſcovaao, which is that firſt drawn 
trom the Juice ©f the Cane, and whercof all the 


reſt are compoled, The Method of making it 
5 "M0 
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is that already deſcribed for Sugars in general; 
but here we may add, that when taken out of 
the ſixth Copper it is put into a Cooler, where, 
after ſtirring it briſkly together, it is let ſtand to 
ſettle, till a Cruſt, as thick as a Crown-piece, 
is form'd thereon. The Cruſt being form'd, 
they ſtir it again, then put it into Veſſels, where 
it ſtands to ſettle till it be fit to barrel. 
2. Strained Sugar, though ſomewhat whiter 
than the former, is prepared in the fame Man- 
ner, with this Difference, that to whiten it they 
ſtrain the Liquor through Blankets as it comes 
out of the firſt Copper ; which Invention is 
owing to the Engliſh, who likewiſe put the Sugar 
into wooden Forms or Moulds, and, when it 
has purified itſelf well, cut it in Pieces, dry it in 
the Sun, and barrel it up. 3. EartÞ'dor Clay d 
Sugar is that which is whitened by means of 
Earth laid on the Top of the Moulds it is put 
into to purge itſelf, and after a long Proceſs 
too tedious to be here related) it is form'd into 
Loaves and baked, then pounded with huge 
wooden Peſtles, and put up in Barrels. This 
is the white Powder Sugar. 4. Refined Sugar 
is boil'd and freed from its Impurities by throw- 
ing in I-me-water, Fggs, and other Ingre- 
dients, which the earthed Sugar is not; in other 


Reſpects the Proceſs is much the ſame, only 


more Care and Exactneſs is uſed, and the re- 
fined Sugar is drier and whiter — Several other 
Sorts of Sugar might be mention'd, but theſe 

ſeem 
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ſeem to be the chief that are prepared in the 
Sugar Iſlands*. 

Bur we muſt not forget to mention another 
Commodity produced from the Juice of the 
Sugar-Cane, viz. Rum, a ſpirituous Liquor well 
known amongſt us, and diſtill'd in great Quan- 
tities in Jamaica and Barbadoes. The particu- 
lar Proceſs of this Diſtillation we ſhall not at- 
tempt to deſcribe, but only obſerve, that Ja- 
maica had for many Years produced fine Sugars 
before the Planters knew how to make Rum ; 


but having learnt the Art from thoſe of Bar- 


badoes, they are now reckon'd to excell them 
in that Commodity. 


To this Account of the Sugar-Cane and its 
Produce perhaps it will not be amiſs to ſubjoin 
a few Obſervations on the Qualities of Sugar. 
Hoffman, ſpeaking of Sugar, ſays, that it is a 
temperate Salt, and friendly to Nature; bur, 
however, it has been a Point much diſputed, 


Here it ſeems proper to juice; and the Phyſicians 


add, (what ſhould rather have 
been obſerv'd before) that in 
Canada and Nero England 
they obtain a Species of Su- 
gar from the Juice of a Kind 
of Maplegtree, by boiling it 
till ten Gallons are reduced 
to a Pint and a half, ard 
then keeping it ſtirring to 
prevent its candying. A 
Tree, Mr. Dudley tells us, 
will yield twenty Gallons of 
Vor. IV. N* LIII. 


look upon the Sugar to be 
as good for common Uſe as 
that of the Sugar-Caae, and 
to exceed all others in its 
medicinal Virtue. The fa- 
mous Syrup of Maiden-hair 
of Canada is made with this 
Sugar ; which, as brought to 
us, is of a greyiſh Colour, 


good and taſtes like other Sugar. 


—See Phil. Tranſ, Ne 171 
and 364. 
"Bb whe. 
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whether in general it is wholeſome or other- 
wiſe, According to ſome it is heating, emol- 
lent, reſolvent, purgative, and calculated to re- 
ſiſt Putrefaction; good for the Stomach, Breaſt, 
and Lungs; promotes Ex ration, ſoftens 
internal Tumors, cleanſes Ulcers of the Kid- 
neys, Bladder, and Inteſtines, and hinders all 
corroſive Subſtances from acting eaſily on the 
internal Parts. According to others it is inju- 
rious to ſcorbutic, hypochondriac, hyſteric, and 
feveriſh Patients, if uſed in conſiderable Quan- 
tities : And others aſſert, that it impairs the Ap- 
petite, weakens Digeſtion, produces Flatulen- 
cies, and generates Gripes and Dyſenteries. It 
is alſo ſaid to lay a Foundation for the Piles ; 
and ſome foreign Phyſicians have aſcribed the 


| Trequent Conſumptions in England to the copi- 


ous Uſe of Sugar. Whilſt ſome aſſert that Su- 
gar generates Worms, others are as poſitive that 
it deſtroys them. It is generally agreed how- 
ever, that the common coarſe Sugars foul the 
cutaneous Glands, and excite ſcorbutic Spots 
and Blotches. Rotten Teeth are often the Con- 
ſequence of uſing Sugar too copiouſly, and thoſe 
who do ſo are likewiſe ſaid to be liable to 
Fevers. It is farther to be obſerv'd, that Sugar 
in ſome Degree differs in medicinal Virtues ac- 
cording to its Degree of Fineneſs ; the Moſco- 
vado, or that firſt procured from the Cane, be- 
ing more relaxing and purgative than the finer 
Sugars. Loaf-Sugar is faid to animate the 
Blood, to cut Phlegm, and promote Expecto- 

_ ration, 
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ration. Sugar-candy is moſt proper in Colds, 
as it melts ſlowly in the Mouth, and thereby 
gives Time for the Saliva to mix with it, and 
thus to blunt the Acrimony of the Phlegm. 
Tus Culture and Management of Indigo was 
formerly a very conſiderable and profitable Bu- 


fineſs in Jamaica, where the Plant grew in 


greater Plenty than m any other of our Co- 
lonies; inſomuch that (according to the Ac- 
count of a Gentleman who reſided a good while 
in that Iſland) the Profits of the Planters of it 
in the Pariſh of Vere, where it was chiefly cul- 
tivated, were ſo great, that there uſed to be 
three hundred Gentlemen's Coaches at the Pa- 
riſn- Church on a Sunday. But whether it be 
owing to the Want of Seaſons, or to the high 
Duties laid on that Commodity, (which the 
Planters ſay was the Caſe) at preſent there is not 
a Stalk of Indigo to be found in that Pariſh, 
nor any other Veſtiges of its former Proſperity. 
The Duty laid by our Legiſlature on Indigo 
was three Shillings and Six-pence a Pound, 
which could be born when a Pound Weight of 
it was worth ten Shillings, but on its falling to 
four Shillings was inſupportable. We became 
ſenſible of this too late, and took off all Duty 
upon Indigo of our own Growth ; and there 
have been ſome Attempts of late to revive this 
Manufacture in Jamaica, but without Succeſs, 
the People there having loſt the Art. Indeed, 
in the Year 1743 Mr. Macfarlan made a ſmall 
Gy ye 1 
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St. Thomas in the Vale; but we cannot learn 
whether he has ſince proſecuted his Deſign. 
However, it is pretty certain, that moſt of the 
Indigo at prefent imported from our Sugar-Co- 
Jonies is the Produce of the neighbouring French 
and Spaniſh Plantations. 

Tux Cacas-Tree, of which there any many 
Walks or Plantations in Jamaica, has been a- 
bundantly ſpoken of already ; and therefore we 
need fay no more of it here, but proceed to 
the Deſcription of the Tree that produces the 
aromatic Spice call'd Pimento or Jamaica Pep- 
per, which grows plentifully on the hilly Parts 
of that INand. According to Sir Hans Sloane 
the Trunk of this Tree is as thick as a Man's 
Thigh, riſing ſtrait up to the Height of about 
thirty Feet, cover'd with a very ſmooth Skin 
of a grey Colour, and branching out on every 
Side. The Ends of the T wigs are ſet with 
Leaves of ſeveral Sizes, the largeſt being four 
or five Inches long, and two or three Inches 
broad in the Middle, from whence they decreaſe 
towards each Extremity. They are ſmooth, 
thin, and ſhining, of a deep green Colour, with- 
out any Inciſures, and ſtand on long Foot-ſtalks. 
When bruiſed they are very fragrant, and in all 
Things reſemble the Leaves of a Bay tree“. 


* Mr. Smith ſays the only they are of a much 
Leaves of the Jamaica Pep- ſtronger aromatic Smell. In 
per-tree can ſcarce be di- Nui, and we ſuppoſe in 
Ainguiſh'd from Bay-leaves, other Iſlands where it grows, 


The 
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The Extremities of the Twigs are branched 
into Bunches of Flowers, each Stalk ſuſtaining 
a Flower bending back, within which are many 
Stamina of a pale e Green. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by Bunches of crown'd Berries, greeniſh when 
ſmall, but bigger than Juniper Berries when 
ripe, and, like them, black, ſmooth, and ſhin- 
ing. They contain a moiſt, green, biting Pulp, 
and two large Seeds ſeparated by a Membrane, 
each of which is hemiſpherical, and both toge- 
ther form a Globe. Theſe Trees flower in June, 
July, and Auguſt, but ſooner or later according 
to their Situation, and the different Seaſon fos 
Rain; and after they flower the Fruit ſoon ri- 
pens. Where theſe Trecs grow, they are ge; 
nerally left ſtanding when other Trees are fell'd, 
and are ſometimes planted where they never 
grew, on account of the great Profit from the 
cured Fruit, which is yearly exported in large 
Quantities to Europe. The curing and pre- 
ſerving this Fruit for Uſe is attended with no 
great Difficulty, being uſually done by the Ne- 
groes, who climb the Trees, and pull off the 
Twigs with the unripe green Fruit, which they 
carefully ſeparate from the Leaves and ripe Ber: 
ries, and then expoſe them to the Sun for ſeve- 
ral Days, ſpreading, them thin on Cloths, and 


they adorn their Churches as we do our Churches in 
with ſmall] Boughs of it at Eng/and with Holly and Ivy 
Chriſtmas, the Fruit being at that ſacred Seaſon. 

then green upon them, juſt 
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turning them at Intervals, taking care to keep 
them from the Dews, which are very in 
Jamaica. By this means they become dry and 
Mrivel'd, and from a green change to a brown 
Colour, and then they are fit for the Market. 
They are of different Sizes, but generally of 
the Bignefs of Black Pepper; and having a pe- 
culiar mix*d Taſte and Smell, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling Cloves, Juniper- berries, Cinnamon, and 
Pepper, they have obtain'd the Name of All- 
Spice. The ſmalleſt and moſt fragrant are ac- 
counted the beſt.— This Fruit is the moſt tem- 
perate, mild, and innocent of all common Spi- 
ces, and preferable to all the Ea India Com- 
modities of this Kind, which it far ſurpaſſes in 
promoting Digeſtion, attenuating Viſcidities, me- 
derately heating and ftrengthening the Stomach, 
expelling Wind, and doing thoſe friendly Of- 
ces to the Bowels which we generally 
from Spices. It is uſually fold by the Drug- 
giſts for Carpobalſamum, but it. is not that Fruit, 
and ſeems more fragrant, and leſs aſtringent and 
r 
Tux ſame learned Author, from whom we 
have taken the preceding Account of the Ja- 
maica Pepper tree, deſcribes likewiſe the Wild 
Cimamon Tree, which grows in that Iſland, and 
whoſe Bark is commonly ſold in the Shops for 
Cortex Winteranus, the Bark of a Tree ſo de- 
nominated from Captain Winter who brought 
it from the Streights of Magellan in his Voyage 
with Sir Francis Drate. However, 8 
| ele 
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theſe are Barks of different Sorts, and by their 
outward Appearance ſeem quite different from 
each other, yet the one may be uſed as a Suc- 
cedaneum to the other, though the true Cortex 
is much to be valued beyond the falſe, bein 
far more aromatic.— The Trunk of the W. 
Cinnamon: tree is about the Thickneſs of the 
Jamaica Pepper. tree, and riſes to the Height of 
twenty or thirty Feet, having a lovely Top, 
with many Branches and T wigs hanging down- 
wards. It has an outer and an inner Bark, the 
former whereof is of an aromatic Taſte, as thin 
as a Shilling, of a grey Colour, with fome white 
Spots here and there upon it, and feveral ſhal- 
low Furrows of a darker Colour runningly va- 
riouſly throughtit. The internal Bark is as thick 
as a Crown-Piece, ſmooth, of a whiter Colour 
than the external, and of a much more biting 
and aromatic Taſte, ſomething like that of 
Cloves, and not glutinous like Cinnamon, but 
dry and crumbling between the Teeth. The 
Leaves grow on Foot-ſtalks an Inch long, com- 
ing out near the Ends of the Twigs without 
any Order. They are two Inches long, and 
one broad near the End, where they are round- 
iſh, being narrow at the Beginning, and in- 
creaſing in Breadth almoſt to the Extremity. 
They are of a yellowiſh green Colour, ſmooth 
and- ſhining, without any Inciſures about the 
Edges, and ſomewhat reſemble the Leaves of 
Bay. The Extremities of the Twigs are 
branch'd out into large Bunches „ 
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each having a Foot-ſtalk, and a Calix at the 
Top made up of little Leaves, wherein ſtand 
five ſcarlet or purple Petala. Theſe Flowers 
are ſucceeded by many caliculated Berries, the 
Size of a large Pea, being roughiſh and green, 
and containing within them a mucilaginous thin 
Pulp, and four black ſhining Seeds, of an ir- 
regular Figure. All the Parts of this Tree, 
when freſh, are very hot, aromaric, and biting 
to the Taſte, hke Cloves; and it grows on the 
Low Lands, or Savannah Woods, and very 
frequently on each Side of the Road between 
Paſſage Fort and the Town of Sr. Jago de la 
Vega, as allo in Antegoa and the other Caribbee 
Ilands. The Bark of this Tree is much in Uſe 
both in the Exgliſb Plantations and in Europe; 
and it is eaſtly cured, being only cut off and 
dried in the Shade. The common Sort of Peo- 
* -ufe it in the Weſt Indies inſtead of all other 
pices, it being thought good to correct the 
immoderate Humidities of the Stomach, to help 
Digeſtion, expel Wind, Sc. It is there, as 
well as in Europe, thought to be a very good 
Remedy againſt the Scurvy, and to cleanſe and 
invigorate the Blood, being uſed for thoſe Pur- 
ue by Druggiſts and Apothecaries under the 
ame of the Cortex Winteranus, which (as be- 
fore obſerv'd} it is not, though it may very 
well ſupply its Place. In the HW: Indies it is 
mix'd and given with Steel and other Medi- 
cines; but Sir Hans ſays, if the Patient be of a 
hat Conſtitution it does more Harm than . 
| ms 
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being of a warm Nature. If Rum be mix'd 
with this Bark, it loſes much of its diſagreeable 
Smell; and if it be mix'd with Water, and di- 
ſtill'd per Yeficam, it yields an aromatic Oil, 
finking to the Bottom of the Water like Oll of 
Cloves. 

Taz ſame learned Phyſician and Naturaliſt 
obſerves, that in Famaica and the neighbouring 
Iſlands, as well as on the Continent of America, 
there grow ſeveral Sorts of Miſletoe, to which 
the Doctor gives the Name of Viſcum, with an 
Eptthet to diſtinguiſh the various Species. One 

this Family he calls Viſcum Caryophylloides, 
from having its Seed-Veſſel ſomewhat like that 
of a Clove Fuly-flower. The Branches of this 
Plant are encompaſs'd with many brown ſmall 
Fibres, which take firm. Hold of the Bark of 
the Trees whereon it grows; not indeed like 
Miſletoe, which penetrates into the Bark or 
Wood whereon it grows, but only interwoven 
arid matted together, ſo as to afford the Plant 
a firm Support. From: the Leaves, which grow 
in the Manner of Leeks, it has obtain'd the 
Name of Vid Pine or Aloes. Each of them 
is two Feet and a half long, three Inches broad 
at Bottom, and terminating in a Point, having 
their Inſides concave, ſo as to be capable of 
containing a pretty deal of Water, which in. the 
rainy Seaſons fatts upon the uppermoſt Parts of 
the fpreading Leaves, and is thence convey' d 
by natural Channels into the Reſervatory. The 
Leaves, after they are ſwell'd out like a * 

oot 
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Root to form this Baſon or Ciſtern, bend in- 
wards, or come again cloſe to the Stalk, where- 
by they hinder the Evaporation of the Water 
by the Heat of the Sun. Below they are of a 
light green Colour, and like Leeks above; and 
from the Middle of them riſes a round, ſmooth, 
ſtrait Stalk, three or four Feet long, that has 
ſeveral Branches, and by Inciſion yields a clear 
mucilaginous Gum. The Water thus received 
in the Cavities of the Leaves is not only neceſ- 
fary for the Nouriſhment and Life of the Plant, 
but likewiſe very uſeful to Men, Birds, &c. 
who reſort to it to quench their Thirſt, and ſel- 
dom go away without Refrefhment. This Ve- 
getable grows on the Arms or Trunks of Trees, 
eſpecially when they begin to decay, the Bark 
being then more difpoſed to receive the Seed, 
and yielding more eaſily to the Fibrils of the 
Root of the Plant.—But what is particularly 
2 in ou Plant is the 8 of 
its Seeds, which are obl ram! very 
fmall, cover'd with v u 105. Ha or. Down, 
that they may be carried by the Wind like the 


tomentous Seeds of Hieracium, by Ry &c. 
and the more readily ſtick to the Branches and 
prominent Parts of the Bark of Trees, As 
foon as it ſprouts or germinates, though it be 
on the under Part of a Bough, its Leaves and 
Stalk riſe perpendicularly ; for if it had, any 
other Poſition, the Reſervatory before men- 
tion'd, made by the hollow Leaves, could not 
be found, nor hold the Water ſo neceſſary = 
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the Life and Nouriſhment of the Plant, and fo 
uſeful to Men, Birds, and Inſects“. 

Tur Water-With of Jamaica is likewiſe very 
ſerviceable on the ſame Account; for Sir Hans 
(as quoted by Dr. Derham) informs us, that it 
grows on dry Hills, and in the Woods, where 
no Water is to be met with, and its Trunk, if 
cut into Pieces, and held by either End to the 
Mouth, affords ſo plentifully a limpid, innocent, 
and refreſhing Water, as gives new Life to the 
thirſty Traveller or Hunter : So that the Inha- 
bitants of Jamaica, and the other Iſlands where 
it grows, look upon it as an immediate Gift of 
Providence, to relieve them in their Diſtreſs. 

Six Hans obſerves farther, that there are ſe- 
veral Plants in Europe which in ſome Particulars 
reſemble the Yiſcum above deſcribed. Thus, 
ſays he, the Virga Paſtoris, or Wild Teaſe], has 
Leaves incloſing its Stalk, and fo ſet by Pairs 
oppoſite to each other, and join'd by their Ba- 
ſes, that they form a Cavity fit to contain Water, 
which undoubtedly contributes to the perfect- 
ing of the Plant. Several Fuci have been diſ- 
cover'd to have Seeds, which, when ripe, break 
out of their Places, and by means of a gluti- 
nous Juice faſten themſelves to Stones or other 
Subſtances at the Bottom of the Sea where the 
are to grow. The common Viſcum has ſuch a 
gloomy Matter for faſtening 1ts Seeds to the 
Bark of Trees; and ſmall Moſſes, heretofore 


„See more on this Subjekt in Yel. III. p. 188, 189. 
thought 
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thought to have no Seed, are now known to 
have it in great Plenty, but ſo very minute, 
that the Doctor ſaw it riſe from the ripe Head 
in the Form of Smoke, which undoubtedly is 
deligned that the Seed may be carried to Walls, 
Trees, and other. fit Places for its Vegetation. 
Sir Hans farther obſerves, that there are many 
Species of Plants with pappous or tomentous 
Seeds, which, when ripe, are convey'd by the 
Wind to Places proper for their Reception. A 
remarkable Inſtance of this Kind is the After 
Canadenſis, which, though brought originally 
from Canada, is now become a wild Plant in 
many Parts of Europe, the Seed having been 
carried by its Wings or Feathers to a great Di- 
ſtance from the Gardens wherein it was firſt 
planted. There are likewiſe many Plants (con- 
tinues our Author) with Seed-Veſſels ſo con- 
trived, that they throw off the Seed with a 
Spring, and ſometimes a briſk Noiſe, to a con- 
fiderable Diſtance. Moſt Plants that have Pods, 
as Furze, Crane's- bill, Sc. have this Mechaniſm 
in order to ſow tiemſelves; and amongſt theſe 
none is more ſurprizing than a Plant in Jamaica 
call'd Spirit Weed, whoſe Seed-Veſſel, when 
the Seed 1s ripe, opens itſelf inftantly upon the 
leaſt Touch of any thing that is wet, and with 
a Noiſe throws the Seed ſeveral Ways; the De- 
ſign of Nature being, as the Doctor reaſonably 
ſuppoſes, to keep the Seed in its Veſſel, the 
beſt Preſerver of it from Injuries, till th rainy 
Seaſon comes on, which is proper for ſowing. 

The 
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The Lychnis, Poppy, Sc. have their Seeds 
in Heads, which being op-n at top when they 
are ripe, by their Structure and the Winds 
are ſcatter'd and directed to all Quarters.— 
Theſe and many other Inſtances, very wonder- 
ful and obvious, though not taken notice of, 
ſhew the great Endeavours of Nature to pro- 
pagate the Species, every one of which, the 
Doctor thinks, has been preſcrved to us from 
the Creation to this Day. 

In Jamaica they have three Sorts of Cotton- 
trees, one of which creeps like a Vine, the ſe- 
cond is thick like a buſhy Dwart tree, and the 
third 1s as tail as an Oak, which laſt indeed 1s 
of no Uſe in the Cotton Manufacture, but is 
of very quick Growth, and ſo thick that they 
are very frequently ſcoop'd into Canoes. The 
creeping Sort we have already taken notice of ; 
and as for the ſccond, after producing many 
beautiful Flowers, it 1s loaded with a Fruit as 
large as a Walnut, whoſe outward Coat is quite 
black. It bears Pods five Inches long, which, 
when full ripe, open and diſcover a Down ex- 
tremely fine and white, which is the Cotton. 
The People gather it as ſoon as it cracks, and 
its Seeds are ſeparated from it by a Mill, as 
hererofore obſerv'd. The Bark of the Tree is 
browniſh, the Leaves ſmall, and divided into 
three Parts; and it bears a Flower about the 
Bigneſs of a Role, conſiſting of five Leaves of 
a bright yellow Colour, which have ſeveral pur- 
ple Streaks towards the Stem, and a yellow 
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Button or Crown, ſurrounded with Fibres of 
the ſame Colour. 
Ginger is another Root that is cultivated in 
amaica, ſhooting forth Blades in Shape like 
thoſe of Wheat; and when it is ripe the Roots 
are dug up and ſcraped by the Negroes, to 
clear it of its outer Skin, and kill the Spirit, 
or elſe it would be always growing. If they 
have not Hands enough to ſcrape it, they are 
forced to ſcald it; but this is fold much cheaper 
than what is ſcraped, which is white and ſoft, 
whereas the ſcalded will be as hard as Wood. 
Tux Maſtich-tree is a very hard Timber, and 
ows to a vaſt Height; and 1s generally uſed, 
hike thoſe call'd Iron Hood and Bully tree, for 
Chariot-W heels and Mill-work-— The Soap-tree 
grows chiefly about Spaniſh T own, bearing Ber- 
ries as big as Muſket-balls, which, without any 
other Ingredient, is faid to waſh better than any 
Caſtile Soap, though in time it rots the Linen; 
but in reality this is no other than that Species 
of the Aloe-tree that was lately ſhewn by Mr. 
Cowel at Hoxton. 
Tre Manchineel Tree is like our Engliſh 
Dwarf Apple-tree, but its Leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the Pear-tree in Colour, Shape, and Bigneſs. 


The Fruit (according to Mr. Smith) is of the 


Size, Shape, and Smell of an Engliſh pn and, 
though fair to the Sight, is a very rank Poiſon, 


from whence ſome call it the Eve- Apple. There 
is a thin glutinous Matter about the Sides of the 


Leaf; and if your Face happen to touch one 


of 


. was, 
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of them as you ride along the Road, our Au- 
thor ſays he knows by Experience it will raiſe 
an immediate Bliſter, which ends in a Scab. 
Break a Bough, and there iſſues out a Milk- 
white Water, which is ſtill more poiſonous, 
and the Fruit more than that. Mr. Smith adds, 
that he was credibly inform'd, that a Manchi- 
neel-Stick, with the Bark peel'd of and brought 
to London, will, if one End of it be put into 
a Pail of new Milk, and ſtirr'd half a dozen 
times round, immediately turn the Whole into 
Curds and Whey; ſo powerful is the Strength 
of its Poiſon, even at ſuch a Diſtance of 
Time! 

As to the Animals of Jamaica, there are few 
Colonies ſo well ſtored with Cattle as this. 
Their Horſes, Aﬀes, and Mules are cheap, 
their Cows and Oxen large; and there would 
be much greater Numbers of Black Cattle, but 
that the Eng/i/h mind Planting more than Graz- 
ing, which has ſo leſſen'd their Stock of Cat- 
tle, that they are ſupplied with Fleſh from the 
Northern Colonies, and ſome of the neighbour- 
ing Iſlands. Their Sheep are generally large 
and fat, and the Fleſh good; but the Wool 
being long and hairy is good for nothing. 
Goats they have in abundance, and Hogs, whoſe 
Fleſh 1s very good ; but they have no Deer nor 
Hares. They have all Sorts of Fowl, both 
tame and wild, and more Parrots than in any 
of the other Iſlands. Pigeons, Snipes, Turkeys, 
Geele, Ducks, Sc. are very common in Ja- 
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maica; and they have the Pelican, a Deſcrip- 
tion of which we have former'y given from Sir 
George Whiler* This Bud lives upon ſmall 
Fiſh it picks out of the Sea, and rooſts at 
Night on high Rocks, fitting with its Head to- 
wards the Wind, It has a very lorg Neck, 
cover'd with Hair inſtead of Feathers on the 
upper Part, and below it has two membranous 
Bags or Ventricles, ſtretching to the Extremity 
of its under Bill, wherein it reſerves its Prey 
when gorged with eating, or what 1s intended 
as Food for its Young. It apprars flow and 
heavy in Flight, but has a piercing Eye to dif- 


cern the little Fry on which it ſubſiſts, and on 


which it falls down fiom a confiderable Height 
in the Arr, and catches them either on the Sure 
face of the Water or by Diving. The Fleſh 
of it has a fiſty Taſte, which it loſes by being 
cover'd two or three Hours with Earth. 
Trovcn we have already ſpoken of the Tore 
teiſe or Turtle Fiſh, it ſeems proper to add, that 
the Coaſts and Rivers of Jamaica abound with 
the moſt delicious Kind, which are eſteem'd 
one of the niceſt Dainties at the Tables of our 
Gentry and Merchants. They are chiefly found 
about twenty Leagues from Point Negri}, near 
the Cayman lands, to which all the Tortoiſes, 
from the Curibbees to the Bay of Mexico, re- 
pair every Summer to lay and hatch their Eggs. 
It is ſaid they float aſleep in a calm Day on the 


* See Vel. II. p. 204. : 
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Surface of the Water, and the Seamen row to 
them gently, and either take them by ſtriking 
them with Irons, or enſnaring their Legs with 
a Rope and Running-Net. — Dr. $:/44bs, who 
communicated an Account of this Animal to the 
Royal Society, ſays its Blood is colder than any 
Water he ever felt in Jamaica, and yet its 
Heart beats as ſtrongly, and its Arteries are as 
firm as any Creature he ever knew. If their 
Blood at any time be hotter than the Element 
they move in, they die. They have a Sort of 
Teeth, with which they bite much more of the 
ſubmarine Graſs than they ſwallow, fo that the 
Surface of the Water where they feed is ſome- 
times cover'd with what they looſen from the 
Bottom. If they are hurt on Shore, by throw- 
ing them on their Backs, or otherwiſe, they are 
obſerved to ſhed Tears; and the Head being 
cut off they die inſtantly, When the Tortoiſes 
come upon the above-mention'd Coaſt to lay 
their Eggs, they continue their Intimacy fo long, 
that the Male is reduced to a Kind of Jelly 
within, and is at length carried home by the 

Female, | 
Tu Rivers and Ponds of Jamaica are much 
infeſted by that terrible Creature we call an A.- 
ligator, of which we have given ſome Account 
when we ſpoke of the Crocodile, as feveral 
Writers believe the. two Animals are of the 
ſame Species“. The Fleſh of other Animals 
is what they hunt for greedily, but they ſeldom 
get Men to devour, becauſe they turn flowly 
Cc 3 | and 
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and with Difficulty, though their Motion in a 
ſtrait Line is ſwift and ſtrong. They are from 


ten to twenty Feet in Length, and their Backs 


are ſcaly and impenetrable, ſo that it is very 
hard to wound them except in the Eye or Belly. 
Their Shape is much like that of a Lizard, 


having four Feet, with which they either ſwim 


or walk on the Ground, being an amphibious 
Animal. They lie on the Banks of Rivers, 
waiting for Beaſts that come to drink, which 
they ſeize and devour; and they deceive them 
the more eaſily, as they lie like a Log of Wood, 
or ſomething that is inanimate. However, their 


Scent is ſo ſtrong, that Men and other Creatures 
can ſmell them at a Diſtance, and thereby avoid 


the Danger. They lay their Eggs in the Sand, 
by the Banks of Riyers; and as ſoon as the 
Young come out of the Egg, which 1s about 
the Size and Shape of a Turkey's, they imme- 
diately take to the Water. Thoſe at full 
Growth have Teeth like a Maſtiff Dog; and 
we read of two different Ways of killing them, 


Which we think it is proper to mention. One 


Method is this; the Perſon who attacks the Al- 
ligator is arm'd with a long Truncheon, and 
aſſaults him ſideways; for it he were to make 
his Attack in the Front, the Creature would be 
too nimble for his Adverſary; but by beatin 

them upon the Shoulders, and behind their fore 
Feet, they are eaſily lamed and maſter d. We 
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are likewiſe told, that the Negroes frequently 
kill them by preparing a Piece of Iron- Wood 
eighteeen Inches or two Feet long, ſharp at 
both Ends. This they take by the Middle, 
and jump into the River where they ſee the Al- 
ligator, which advancing to them with open 
Jaws, they thruſt their Hand into his Mouth, 
and the Animal biting faſtens its upper and un- 
der Jaws on the Points of the Iron- Wood ; and 
being thus ſecured they kill him without Difi- 
culty or Danger. Sometimes (our Author adds) 
they are brought to Spaniſh Town, and, after 

their Teeth are taken out, baited like a Bull. 
TE Mountains of Jamaica breed number- 
leſs Adders and other noxious Animals, as the 
Fens and Marſhes do the Guana and Galliwaſp; 
but theſe laſt are not venomous. Of all the 
Inſects produced in that Iſland there is none ſo 
miſchievous as the Ciron or Chegoe, which eats 
into the Fleſh of the Negroes, ſometimes ma- 
king their Toes bare to the very Bone. The 
white People are ſometimes troubled with them, 
and troubleſome enough they are; for when 
they are got into any Part of the Body they 
breed in great Numbers, and ſhut themſelves 
up in a Bag, which the Negroes take care to 
ick out with a Needle or the Point of a Pen- 
Knife. and deſtroy entirely, ſo that none of the 

Breed may remain. | 

THERE are in Jamaica a Sort of Flies call'd 
Fire-flies, on account of their contracting and 
expanding their Light as they fly, In the Day- 
dime 
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time they look green, but glow and ſhine in 
the Night, and do ſo even ſome Days they are 
dead. By a few of them, it is ſaid, one may 
diſtinctly read the ſmall. Print, provided they 
are laid cloſe to the Book, and moved from 
Line to Line. 


We now proceed to take a View of Barba- 
does, one of the chief of the Caribbees, and the 
moſt conſiderable of all the Britiſß Ifland-Co- 
lonies next to Jamaica. The Climate here is 
very hot, eſpecially for eight Months in the 
Year; but the Heat is not ſo exceſſive as in 
the ſame Latitude on the Continent, which may 
be ſaid of the American Iſlands in general; and 
it 1s obſervable, that though People in Barba- 
does ſweat very much, they are not fo weaken'd 
by it as we are by the Heat in England in July 
and Auguſt, nor are they ſo apt to be thirſty. 
The Length of the Day is very near the ſame 
all the Year round, the Sun always riſing at Six 
and ſetting at Six, or within half an Hour be- 
fore and after it; but the Twilights are fo ſhort, 
that it is preſently dark after Sun-ſet. 

ExcePpTinG that of Bridge-Town in Carliſie- 
Bay, there is ſcarce a Harbour in the Iſland, nor 
a Stream that deſerves the Name of a River ; 
but they have Wells of good Water almoſt all 
over the Iſland, without digging very deep for 
it, and likewiſe large Ponds and Reſervoirs for 
Rain-Water. For the moſt part it is a plain 
level Country, with ſome ſmall Hills, and its 

Woods 
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Woods have been cut down to make room for 
Plantations of Sugar-Canes, which now take up 
almoſt the whole Iſland, and render it the moſt 
valuable Colony, for its Size, that Great- Bri- 
tain ever poſſeſs'd. As to the Cultivation of 
the Cane and the Manufacture of Sugar, we re- 
fer the Reader to what has been already ſaid in 
treating of Jamaica. 

Tre Trees in Barbadoes, as well as in the 
neighbouring Iſlands, are perpetually bearing 
Fruit or Bloſſoms; ſo that at the ſame Time 
one may ſee the blooming Beauties of the 
Spring, and the mature Glories of the Sum- 
mer. Here are all Sorts of Oranges and Le- 
mons, ſweet, ſour, and Seville in abundance, 
which laſt are large, and their Juice delicious, 
The Fragrancy of the Juice is as remarkable 
as the Beauty and Size of the Fruit; and the 
Weight of the Citrons often bend the Branches 
of the Tree to the Ground With the Rind 
or Peel of Citrons the Ladies of Barbadoes make 
the fineſt Cordials and Sweetmeats ; and indeed 
they are generally allow'd to excel the Engliſh 
in the Art of Conſerving, having the Advan- 
tage of the fineſt Sugar and Fruits in Nature, 
with abundance of choice Roots, Cc. that are 
both wholeſome and agreeable to the Palate. 

Tae Lime-trees in Barbadoes are as prickly 
as our Holly-buſh, and they were formerly uſed 
by the Planters for Hedges, The Tree grows 
ſeven or eight Feet high, full of Leaves and 
Fruit, which fo much reſemble a Lemon, _ 

they 
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they are hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd at a little 
Diſtance. Since Punch has been a faſhionable 
Liquor in England, ſome Tuns of Lime- Juice 
have been annually imported to our IH and. Chi- 
na Limes are alſo frequent there, alſo China or 
Sweet Lemons, of which the latter are of moſt 
Uſe and Value, The Tamarind and Palm-tree 
are not Natives of Barbadoes, but were brought 
thicher ſeventy or eighty Y-ars ago. Here are 
alſo fine Pine- Apples, which we have hereto- 
fore deſcribed ; with Aloes, Mangroves, Cala- 
baſhes, Cotton-trees, Bulley-trees, Maſtich-trees, 
Cedars, Cacao trees, and other Vegetables al- 
ready ſpoken of ſufficiently. 

Tust are ſome Plants however, that grow 
in Barbadoes, which deſerve a little more parti- 
cular Notice; as the Fig-tree, which has a 
Trunk about as big as an Elm, though the 
Fruit is leſs than a Cherry, inſipid, and little 
regarded. The Trunk ſhoots out Beards or 
Fibres, which take Root in the Ground; and, 
if ſuffered to grow, would become a Grove; 
from whence we are apt to imagine 1t 1s the 
ſame as the Banian-Tree mention'd in the Eaſt- 
Indies. 

Tax Caffia Fiſtula, which has been hereto- 
fore deſcribed, is alſo common in Barbadoes, and 
is a Tree of ſuch quick Growth, that it has 
been known to riſe eight Feet in a Year's time. 
This, according to Mr. Smith, is a ſtrait-bodied 
Tree, thirty Feet high, with ſpreading Branches, 
from which hang the Pods, which are _ 
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twelve Inches long, and of a dark brown Co- 
lour.—T he Plantain tree is alſo remarkable fer 
its ſwift Growth, and three or four Roots ſhoot 
from one Root; but there is a wild Sort, which 
is of a ſcarlet Colour, and the Fruit good for 
nothing. The Tree alſo grows in this Iſland, 
that bears large yellow Plums, which being 
ſteep'd twenty-four Hours in Water, and then 
ſtrain'd, make a good Drink. — Guana-trees, 
which yield a wholclome Fruit, and Soap- Ber- 
ries, about the Bigneſs of a Sloe, grow like- 
wiſe in great Plenty. 

THe Guava is a Tree common enough in 
Barbadoes and the neighbouring Iſlands, as well 
as the Continent, ſomewhat reſembling a Cherry- 
tree, and bearing a Fruit of the Size of a ſmall 
Lemon, which has a ſoft but thick Rind, and 
is of a delicate Flavour. The Rind incloſes a 
pulpy Subſtance, which 1s not unlike a Quince, 
and makes the beſt Jelly and Marmalad* that 
can be imagined. What is remarkable of this 


Tree, it has been known to bear Fruit when 


not above ſix Inches out of the Ground, though 
it grows to the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, 

Tar Cuſtard Apple, which grows on a Tree 
of a fine clear red Colour, is eaten by the Ser- 
vants and Slaves, being kept a Day after ga- 
thering, when they take out the Pulp, which is 
like a Cuſtard, with a Spoon — I he Pomegra- 
nate has ſmall Leaves of an Olive-Green, and 
grows in Barbadoes, but the Fruit is not fo 
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large as in the Southern Parts of Zurope—The 
prickled Apple-tree bears a Fruit ſhaped like a 
Heart, which 1s of a pale green Colour, and 
taſtes like a muſty Lemon. 

Tu Locuft tree, whoſe Timber is uſed in 
Wind-milis and other Buildings, grows likewiſe 
in Barbadoes, ju in the Form of a Tuſcan Pil- 
lar, being leſs and leſs all the way from the Bot- 
tom to the Top.— Iron N vod, which we have 
frequently mention'd already, is ſo call'd from 
its Weight and Hardneſs, is of a dark-red 
Col-ur, and bloſſoms both in March and Sep- 
tember. Here are alſo Red //ocd, prickled 2et- 
low Word, and Lignum Vite 

Ginger is common enough in Barbadzes, and 
red Pepper of two Sorts, one of them call'd 
Bennet, and both very hot and ſtrong ſcented. 
— They have Grapes, but not fo good as on 
the Continent. Their Cucumbers and Mclons 
are very large and fine, and efpecially their 
Water-Melons are extremely retreſhing, and 
reckon'd good for the Stone.— The Sende 
Plant, the Humble Plant, and the Dumb Cane, 
are alſo frequent in this Iſland, with many other 
1 brought hither originally from Eng- 
land. 

BESID ES the Damaſt and Provence Roſes, 
which they have all the Year round, they have 
divers Sorts of beautiful Flowers, particularly 
that call'd the Sf. Jago Flower, the Smell of 
which however is very diſagreeable —The Paſ- 
ion tree, whoſe Bloſſom is here cail'd the Vine- 
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ar Pear lower, creeps along the Ground like 
vy; or elſe, with the Vater Lemon-flower, is 
turn'd over Arbours like our Honey-ſuckles. 
— The Flower call'd in England the Mervoille 
de Peru goes in Barbadoes by the Name of the 
Four-0& Cloct flower, becauſe it opens in the Even- 
ing. The Flower is larger than a Primroſe, 
of the fineft purple Colour; and the Seed is 
black, with an Eye of Purple. There is a Sort 
of Cabbage in this Iſland call'd the Seven Years 
Cabbage, which is much ſweeter than ours, and 
ſhoots out many Slips that produce others when 
tranſplanted. — There is hikewife Plenty of ex 
cellent Pulſe; but the European Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Gooſeberrics, and our other Shrub- 
fruits, do not thrive well. Of their Potatoes 
they make a briſk Small-Beer call'd Mobby. 
As to their Birds, the largeſt is a Buzzard, 
leſs and ſwifter than our grey Buzzard, and a 
great Deſtroyer of Rats. They have a large 
Sort of Turtle-Doves, but the leffer is the fineſt, 
being ſhaped like a Partridge, with grey, red, 
and brown Feathers. —The Humming-Bird, al- 
ready deſcribed, is common in this Hand; but 
their chief ſinging Bird is a Kind of Thrufh, 
which hangs down its Head, and its Feathers 
are always ruffled. There is likewiſe another 
Sort call'd the Quaking-Thruſh, ſomewhat like 
a Wren, with a long Bill, but it ſeldom orn ever 
fings —Another] Bird, call'd a Black-Bird, has 
white Eyes, a Note almoſt like a Jay, and feeds 
Vor. IV. Ne 53. D d chichy 
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chiefly on Corn and Bloſſoms. Theſe fly to- 
gether in great Flocks; and there is another 
Sort in Colour like a Fieldfare, with a large 
Head, and therefore call'd a Counſellor or Log- 
gerbead. It is extremely wanton in its Flight, 
and has ſuch a ſtrange Nore as is not to be imi- 
tated either by Voice or Inſtrument. They have 
alſo a Sort of Fowl call'd Oxen and Kine, and 
Men of War Birds, which fly twenty or thirty 
Leagues from Land, and return (as is ſaid) when 
they ſpy a Sail. 

Some Authors ſay there are Snakes in Bar- 
zadoes about a Yard long, which will climb the 
Walls of a Dairy, enter the Windows, ſkim 
the Milk, and fo return back again, but never 
bite any body.—The moſt offenſive Inſect in 
the Iſland is the Cock-roach, which (as deſcribed 
by Mr. Smith) is a large, long, ſtinking Fly, 
of a Chocolate Hue, that lays a long Egg of 
| a brown duſkiſh Colour, quite flat at each End, 
fo that it looks like a Bit ot a ſmall Stick. This 
Egg is glutinous, and will ſtick to any thing, 
where it remains till the Heat of the Weather 
produces the Young; and the Singularity of it 
lies in its numerous Brood, one ſingle Egg af- 
fording above twenty Flies. An Acquaintance 
of our Author's put one into a Glaſs Vial, and 
kept it there till it produced thirty young ones, 
which were of a whitiſh Colour. This Fly 
does not bite like a Goat, but lights upon 
any Part of you in the Evening, at which Time 

1c 
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it is particularly troubleſome.— There is alſo an 
Inſect call'd Merry wings, much like our Gnats; 
and that miſchievous one call'd a Chego, as well 
as various Sorts of Ants, eſpecially Wood Ants, 
which deſtroy the Timber in Houſes. Theſe 
Ants are white, and, when ſqueez'd, there iſſues 
a ſoft Matter of the ſame Colour.— The Ma- 
ftich-fly, fo call'd from its living upon the Ma- 
ſtich · tree, is ſaid to be fo fragrant as to perfume 
the Air as it flies along. It is ſuppoſed to de- 
' Rtroy the Tree by a Sort of Raſp in its Bill, 
: with which it makes thouſands of Holes, and 
leaves the Wood it conſumes under the Tree 
Uke Saw-duft. 

Tus neighbouring Sea abounds with moft 
Sorts of Fiſh, befides the Green Turtle, which 
is extremely delicious. The Parrot ſiſb, when 

come to Maturity, will weigh twenty Pounds, 
is well taſted, and has Scales like a Carp; he 
is of a green Colour, has ſharp ſtrong Jaws, 
but no Teeth, and feeds chiefly on other Fiſh, 
| — The Land Crabs, though not peculiar to Bar- 
badoes, but tound in moſt of the neighbouring 
Iſlands, may as well be deſcribed here, fince 
they are common in that Country. Mr. Smith, 
who ſpeaks of them in Nevis, ſays they live 
high up in the Woods on the Mountains, and 
make ſmall Burrows in the Ground like Rab- 
bets; that their Fleſh is delicious Eating, and 
their Shells of a blood-red Colour when boil'd, 
but in other Reſpects no ways curious. They 
annually travel down to the Sea, in order to 
D d 2 waſh 
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waſh and ſhed their Shells*, at which Seaſon 
they are eaſily caught, by the Help of Torches 
in the Night, which is the Time of their tra- 
velling. Their Bodies (ſays our Author) are 
much leſs than thoſe of our European Sear 
Crabs; and Nature has ſupplied them with 
Claws, which, though long and ſlender, enable 
them to lift up their Bodies well, and to tra- 
vel apace.—Other Writers tell us, that theſe 
Crabs live in the Holes of Houſes or hollow 
Trees, eat Herbs in the Gardens, and are often 
met on the Stairs, and in the Parlours. 


ArTEeRr Barbadoes we think the Ifland of 
News deſerves our Notice, in our Account of 
which we thall chiefly follow the Reverend Mr. 
Smith, whom we have ſo often quoted already. 
This Hlanel, our Author informs us, is call'd 
the Mother of the Euglihß Leeward Caribbee 
„ becauſe, as England is govern'd by 
ing, Lerds, and Commons, fo they are ruled 
by Governor, Council, and Aſſembly, who can 
make any Law to laſt for twelve Months ; but 
if they would have it continue in Force longer, 
it muſt be confirmed by the King's Privy Coun- 
cil: In all ocher Cafes they are uled by the 
eommon Statute Law of England. St. Bartha» 
lomew and Anguilla adds our Author) have their 
eſpective Guvernors appointed them by the 


lt. a. i. 


Compare this Account with what is before faid of the 
Soidier-Crab: in this Velume. 
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Governor-General of Nevis; and Pirates are 
tried at Nevis only, as being the Mother Iſland. 
Tus Soil of Nevis, eſpecially in the Val- 


leys, is fruitful, but the riſing Ground is ſtony, 


and the Plantations therefore the worſe the 
higher they are towards the Summit of the 
Mountain. This Mountain, ſays Mr. Smith, has 
been meaſured with a Qua rant from the Bay 
at Charles Town, and it is ſaid to be exactly a 


Mile and a halt perpendicular, though our Au- 


thor thinks it is not ſo high : He allows it how- 
ever to be higher than the Mountain call'd Coal 
in Norway, or that call'd Skiadaw in Cumber- 
land, —As to the Product of Nevis, it is much 
the ſame as in the other Caribbee Iſlands, Sugar 
being its ſtaple Commodity, and exchanged 
for all others inſtead of Money. Their Sugar 
was formerly for the moſt part Maſcovado; but 
they have ſince endeavour'd to clay it, and 
had Refiners from Barbadoes; however, they 
have not had much Succeſs till within a few 
Years paſt. Tobacco, Cotton, and Ginger, were 
once much cultivated in Nevis, but of late little 
or none; the Sugar-Plantations now ſo much 


engroſſing the Attention of the Inhabitants, that 


fifty or ſixty Ships have been laden with that 
Commodity in a Year for Europe. The Iland 
was formerly overſpread with Purſlain, which, 
ſays Mr. Smith, was reckon'd one of the worit 
Weeds belonging to us at our Bath Plain Plan- 

tation. The Aloes there are entirely neglected, _ 
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Ox the South Side of St. John's Pariſh, of 
which Mr. Smith was Rector, there is a conſi- 
derable Spot of ſulphurous Ground, at the up- 
per End of a deep Rupture in the Earth com- 
monly call'd Sulphur Gut, which is fo exceed- 
ing hot as to be preſently felt through the Shoe- 
Soals; and ſome Eggs being buried in it about 
an Inch deep, for the Space of three or four 
Minutes, they were as hard in that Time as 
boiling or roaſting could have made them. 

Ar the Foot of a Declivity adjoining to the 
South Side of Charles-Town, there is a little 
hot River call'd the Bath, ſuppoſed to flow from 
the above-mention'd ſulphurous Ground, which 
is not above three Quarters of a Mile higher 
up in the Country. This Rivulet runs at leaſt 
half a Mile before it loſes itſelf in the Sands of 
the Sea; and towards the Sea-ſide there is a 

articular Part of it, where a Man may ſet one 
oot upon a Spring that is exceſſive cold, and 
the other upon another Spring that is ſurpriz- 
ingly hot. All diſtemper'd People, both Whites 
and Blacks, find great Benefit from this hot 
River; and our Author ſays he knew a Negro- 
„who was ſent from Barbadoes to Nevis 
for that Purpoſe, cured of a Leproſy by drink- 
ing and bathing in it three or four times a Day, 
after having been twice falivated in vain. Mr. 
Smith himſelf bathed in it once a Fortnight, 
and owns that it contributed not a little to his 
Health and Vivacity; and for the laſt nine 
Months of his Stay in Nevis, it was his Cuſtom 
| to 
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to walk to the River every Morning at Sun- 
riſing, and drink a Pint of its Water, which he 
found operated both by Stool and Urine, 

AT another Place, a little to the Southward 
of Charles-Town, there is a ſharp Point of 
Land that jets out a conſiderable Way into the 
Sea; on the rocky Extremity whereof Mr. Smith 
ſtood, whilſt a tall Negro ſlipped down from 
it into the Water, and taking up ſome Sand 
from the Bottom he gave it into our Author's 
Hand, who found it to be very warm, the 
Man at the ſame time affirming that the Spring 
at the Bottom was fo very hot, that he could 
ſcarce bear to ſet his Foot upon it.— The Wa- 
ter of Black- Rock Pond, about a Quarter of a 
Mile from Char/cs-Town, is milk-warm, occa- 
fion'd undoubtedly by a Mixture of ſuch hot 
and cold Springs, and yet it yields ſeveral Sorts 
of excellent Fiſh, and perhaps the beſt Eels in 
the World, for they have not the leaſt rank 
Taſte, and are therefore very much admired, 
The Silver-Fiſh, found in this Pond, is about 
eight Inches long, has a bright Body, and taſtes 
much like an Engliſþ Whiting: And here is 
alſo the Slim-gut, in Length from ten to about 
twenty Inches, which eats like our Gudgeons, 
and is not unlike them in Colour. 

Our Author farther informs us, that they 
have a good Spring and a ſhort Stream at Ne- 
vis, which afford them Mud-fiſhes, generally 
reckon'd the richeſt Fiſh they have; but for 
his Part, he always thought the Cavally, a 5 4 
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fiſh, the fineſt Eating of any. This laſt is a 
very firm Fiſh, weighs four or five Pounds, 
and taſtes not unlike a Mackarel.— They have 
likewiſe a peculiar Sort of Cockles, which are 
delicious at the Full of the Moon, and increafe 
and decreaſe in Bulk as well as Goodneſs, juſt 
as that Luminary ſeems to increaſe or decreaſe 
to our Sight. The Shells are of a triangular 
Form, but not equilaterally fo, two Sides of 
them being each as long again as the ſhort Side 
and all the three Angles are rounded off or 
blunted. They are of a bright ſhining Colour, 
like well-poliſh'd white Marble, and are gene- 
rally ſtreak'd very regularly with beautiful red 
or blue Veins. The Manner of taking them is 
this: A Negro goes into one of the ſandy Bays 
up to his Knees, where ſtooping down he takes 
up a Baſket of Sand from the Bottom, which 
he dips into the Water till the Sand is waſh'd 
away, and the Cockles are left behind. —It is 
remarkable, that this Sort of Cockle is not to 
be found, as far as Mr. Smith could learn, at 
any other of the Leeward Cari bee Iſlands; nay, 
they have been carried to Sr. Chriſtopher's, and 
would not propagate there, though the neareſt 
End of that Iſland is within four or five Miles 
of Nevis. 
A Method of Fiſhing, or rather Fiſh-hunt- 
ing, practiſed in Nevis, and deſcribed by our 
Author, ſeems worthy our Obſervation. When 
ſeven or eight Gentlemen have an Inclination 
tor this Diverſion, they ſend their Slaves 1 the 
oods 
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Woods to get ſome of the Bark that grows 
upon the Roots a Tree call'd Dog- wood, which 
is next Morning pounded very ſmall, put into 
old Sacks, and carried to the rocky Part of the 
Coaſt, where it is ſteeped till it be thoroughly 
ſoaked with the ſalt Water, and then well 
{ſqueezed by the Negroes to get out the Juice. 
This Juice preſently. ſtai s the Sea with a reds» 
diſh Hue, and, being .of a poiſonous Nature, 
will in an Hour's time make the Fiſhes, ſuch 
as Old Wives, Rock fiſh, Welchmen, Sc. ſa 
intoxicated as to ſwim on the Surface of the 
Water quite heedleſs of Danger; when the Ne- 

oes purfue them, and either take them by 

imming or diving after them, their Maſtery 
ſtanding on the Rocks to ſee the Paſtime.— 
This Poiſon, Mr. Smith obſerves, kills Millions 
of the Small Fry; and he imagines it muſt 
likewiſe deſtroy the Shell-fiſh that lie at the Bot- 
tom, and are leſs qualiñed to eſcap us Effects 
by moving into purer Water. Beſidts, as they 
naturally die every Y-ar in conſiderable Num- 
bers, it is no Wonder that in the Hurricane 
Months their Shells are caſt up in abundance 
on the rocky Shore of the dend. That they 
are ſo caſt up is certain, hut Mr. Smith a quaints 
us, that their olours are not bright or beaue 
tifui, tl the have lain fur ſome time upon 
the 5h. to be tried aud pohſh'“ by the Heat 
of th an, which ſcorches off ſuch Moſs or 
Filth as at mit ſticks about them, and hinders _ 
the Eye irom perceiving thoſe ininitahle Strokes 


of 
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of Nature's Pencil with which they are a- 
dorn'd. 
Axrres having mention'd ſeveral beautiful 
Shells, of which he ſent Specimens to Enpland, 
Mr. Smith gives us another remarkable Particu- 
kr relating to the Productions of the Sea about 
Nevis. The Lobſters there, ſays he, exactly 
reſemble the Exg ib ones in Size, Colour, and 
Shape, except that their two large Claws are 
not ſo big in Proportion to their Bodies; but 
he had like to have loſt his Life by one Cir- 
curmſtance attending them, which is this: Suctkt 
of them, it ſeems, as are found on the Weſtern 
Side of the Iſland are reckon'd fine Eating, but 
thoſe taken on the Eaſtern are poiſonous, which 
is attributed to ſome unwholeſome Sort of 
Food they meet with there, by ſome imagined 
to be Veins of Copperas. This Poiſon, as our 
Author experienced, works by dreadful Stools 
and Vomits. 
Wie have not yet taken notice of the Porpus, a 
Fiſh common enough in the European Scas, 
but very different, according to Mr. Smith, from 
thoſe found in the American, In his Voyage 
towards the Caribbee Iſlands, he ſays, they were 
more than once purſued by Millions of Por- 
puſſcs, which ſwam along by the Ship like an 
Arrow out of a Bow, though they were then 
under 4 briſk Gale of Wind. They were at 
leaſt two I1tours in paſling by after that Man- 
ner, the Sea being cover'd with them as far as 
the Eye could diſcern, They jump'd up every 
* D Moment, 
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Moment, ſhewing almoſt their whole Bodies. 
Moſt of them were five or ſix Feet long, havin 
a Head ſhaped pretty much like a Hog's, — 
in Colour were not unlike our Exgliþ Minnows, 
A Day or two after our Author ohſerv'd ſome 
of them with Noſes exactly for n'd like Quart 
Glaſs- Bottles, and full as large; on which Ac- 
count they are not improperly call'd Bottle- 
Noſes : But theſe are much bigger than the 
others, and differ ſtrangely from thoſe found 
upon the Britiſh Coaſts. 
Wren ſpeaking of the Animals of China, 
we gave a De ſcription of the Golden Fi; 
but as Mr. Smith's Account of that Fiſh difters 
from ours in ſeveral Particulars, we think it 
proper to tranſcribe it here, that the Reader 
may compare them together. He ſays that ſome 
of theſe Fiſhes are kept alive by Mr. Margas 
of London, in a China Baſon that has a hollow 
Piece of Rock-work in the Middle, with ſeve- 
ral Holes in it, through which they delight to. 
paſs and repaſs. This Gentleman had a dozen 
brought him by an Eaſt India Captain, which 
were all red when in China, except two, but 
when they came to England changed into all 
manner of Colours, ſome having Spots of Red, 
ſome Red and Gold, ſome White and Purple, 
ſome Silver and Red, ſome Yellow and Red, 
an ſume gilded all over. The Caſe is the 
fame in China, where they are of various Co- 


See Vol. III. p. 122. 
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hours, but all of them extremely beautiful. They 
are (ſays our Author) from two to fourteen 
Inches long, and no one could ever diſtmguſh 
the Male from the Female. Their Tails are 
either quite flat, or elſe triangular. Mr. Mar- 
gas keeps themtin Thames Water; and if it be 
muddy when the Baſon is fill'd, chey will pu- 
rify it. and render it as clear as Pump Water, 
in a Quarter of an Hour; ſo that it is probable 
they live upon the Mud and ſuch Animalcula as 
are found in all Waters, even the pureſt. Some- 
times he feeds them with Bread, but he thinks 
they are better without it; ſeveral having died 
when he fed them, but none when he did not. 
To return from this Digreſſion to the Ani- 
mals of Nevis: The Sheep of that [land have 
neither Horns nor Wool, being hairy and 
ſmooth- ſKinn'd, and generally full of ſmall red 
or black Spots, reſembling thoſe of a fine Spa- 
niel. They breed twice a Year, if not oftener; 
bring uſually two, three, or four Lambs at a 
time; and, what is more extraordinary, ſuckle 
them all. The Rams are of a pale red Colour, 
with a thick Row of long ſtrait Hair hanging 
down under their Throat, from their lower 
Jaw to their fore Legs. They have like- 
- wife Plenty of Goats, which, as well as the 
Sheep, are very prolifick. — Their Porkers, be- 
ing fed with Indian Corn, Spaniſh Potatoes, and 
Sugar-Cane Juice during the Crop time, are 
very White and excellent Food, their Fowls, 
eſpecially their Turkeys, of which they have 
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* Plenty, are the ſame; their Veal is ſmall 
at, and white; but their Beef, (adds our Au- 
thor) the principal — of an Engliſdmanꝰs 
Life, is lean tou 

Ar Nevis, it "> they have excellent 
Game-Cocks, and fierce Bull-Dogs, notwith- 
ftanding the vulgar Notion that they degenerate 
out of England. They have alſo Cur-Dogs ; 
but no Honnds nor Spaniels, there being no 
Game for them in that Iſland. Some of the 
Negroes, Mr. Smith obſerves, eat Dog's-Fleth ; 
in which Caſe the Dogs, both of the Bull and Cur 
Breed, are apt to fly outragioully at them; and 
the People there imagine they know them to 
be Dog Eaters, by ſome particular Scent.— 
What he adds is very remarkable, viz. that he 
never once heard of a Dog's running mad at 
Nevis, (notwithſtanding the Heat of the Cli- 
mate) as they too frequently do here in Exg- 
land. 

Tu moſt uſual Birds at Nevis are a ſmal] 
Kind of Screech-Owls, Noddies, Spoon: bills, 
Pelicans, Pigeons, wild and tame, and Ground- 


Doves, which laſt are about the Bigneſs of a 


Lark, of a Chocolate-Colour, ſpotted with a 
dark Blue. Their Heads are like that of a Ro- 
bin Red-breaſt, and their Eyes and Legs are 
of a fine Red.—They have likewiſe a few Birds 
call'd Mountain-Thruſhes, which are very fat, 
and reſemble the Engzli/þ ones; and at one Sea- 
ſon of the Year they are viſited by a few Swal- 
lows. 
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As to Animals of the Lizard Kind, Mr. Smith 
icularly takes notice of the Guana, though 
never ſa above three or four of them du- 
ring his Stay at Nevis; which Scarcity he ima- 
gines may be in ſome meaſure occaſion'd by 
their Fleſh making excellent Broth, and taſting 
deliciouſly, as he was credibly inform'd. From 
the Noſe to the End of the Tail they are about 
a Yard long, of the Shape of a Lizard, but 
walk far more uprightly upon their Legs, and 
their Eye (if poſſible) exceeds the Lizard's in 
Beauty. They are all over cover'd with ſcaly 
Spots, each as broad as a Silver-Penny, ſome 
of a deep Black, and others of the moſt per- 
fect Yellow. They are very harmleſs Creatures, 
even to a Proverb. 

L1zaRDs are very numerous in Nevis, from 
three Inches to a Foot in Length; but they are 
too well known to require a particular Deſcrip- 
tion : There 1s a ſtrange Circumſtance however, 
mention'd by Mr. Smith, relating to a muſical 
Noiſe ſuppoſed to be made by the united Voices 
of Lizards, Guana's, Snakes, Graſhoppers, Sc. 
which we believe the Reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to have an Account of. As ſoon as 
Day-light is well ſhut in, ſays he, the ſaid ſoft 
and agreeable Noiſe begins, to deſcribe which 
fully and truly he acknowledges he wants Words 
to expreſs his Ideas. To give as juſt a Notion 
of it as the Nature of the Thing will admit, 
imagine that in a mild and ſtill Summer's Night, 
inſtead of the Croaking of Frogs and Toads, 

you 
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you hear Millions of the ſofteſt melodious Notes 
ſtrike up almoſt at once, into as high a Key as 
Muſick can poſſibly riſe to; and though they 
ſeem to form no particular Tune, yet are ſweet 
and ſoothing beyond Compare. Our Author 
thought the Animals fung in Concert; for when 
they were up at the higheſt Key, they would 
all of a ſudden ſtop together, and then pre- 
ſently ſwell their Notes, and reſume their wonted 
Harmony as loud as before. At other times 
they would raiſe and fall their Notes in the moſt 
enchanting Manner, and thus would their Mu- 
fick laſt till Day-break. When Mr. Smith firſt 
heard them, he was ſo raviſhed that he ſtood 
motionleis for ſome Minutes; and afterwards 
left his Company in the Houſe, and went out 
fix or ſeven times on purpoſe to liſten to their 
bewitching Mufick ; nay, he could not fall aſleep 
for it till ſome Hours after his getting into Bed. 
In ſhort, during his Stay at Nevis, his ra- 
viſh'd Soul join'd moſt chearfully with theſe 
little Creatures every Night in ardent and re- 
peated Allelujas to the divine Source of Har- 
mony and Love. 

AmonG the Inſects found in Neuis, and other 
neighbouring Iſlands, ſome Travellers mention 
a curious one call'd a Flying Tyger, becauſe its 
Body, like that of a Tyger, is mark'd with 
Spots of various Colours. It is about the Size 
of a large Beetle, has a ſharp- pointed Head, 
and two large Eyes as green and ſparkling as 
an Emerald. Its Mouth is arm'd with two 


1 very 
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very ſharp Hooks, with which it holds its Prey; 
and its whole Body is cover'd with a browniſh 
cruſty Tegument. Under its two largeſt Wings, 
which are alſo of a ſolid Matter, are four lefler 
Wings as thin as the fineſt Silk. It has fix 
Legs, each of which has three Joints, and 1s be- 
ſet with little Prickles. In the Day-time it is 
continually purſuing other Inſects, which are 
its Prey; and in the Night it lodges on the 
Trees, where it makes a Noiſe almoſt like a 
Graſhopper. 

THERE are Horn. flies of ſeveral Sorts, parti- 
cularly one about three Inches long, which has 
two Snouts like an Elephant's, the one turning 
upwards, the other downwards. It has a blue 
Head, with two green Eyes, encompaſs'd by a 
imall white Circle. Out of its Back rifes a 
Horn ſhaped like a Woodcock's Bill, ſmooth 
on the upper Side, and cover'd with Down on 
the lower; which Horn reaches to its Head, 
where it has another reſembling that of a Beetle, 
black as Ebony, and as clear as Glaſs. Its 
Wings are of a Violet-Colour, intermix'd with 
Carnation ;z and where the upper ones are ex- 

ded two leſſer ones may be ſeen under them, 
as thin as thoſe of the Flying Tyger, and red 
as Scarlet, 
| TatzxE is another pretty little Inſe& with 
four Legs, call'd a Flycatcher, whoſe Colours 
are various and beautiful, It comes boldly in- 
to Rooms, and will even light upon the Table 
when People are eating, and catch the of 

| b 
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that crawl upon their Cloaths. Its Method is 
to lie waiting for the Flies, and when it ſees 
an Advantage it leaps directly on its Prey, which 
it ſeldom miſſes. The ſmall Eggs theſe Inſects 
lay they cover lightly with Earth, and leave 
them to be hatch'd by the Sun. 

IT is now Time to mention ſome of the ve- 
getable Productions of Nevis, which we have 
not occaſionally deſcribed already. There are 
Water-Melons, Mr. Smith tells us, of five or 
ſix different Sorts, ſome of them full as big as 
his Head. They melt in the Mouth like a 
Peach, and are in that Gentleman's Opinion 
far the fineſt Fruit he ever taſted. The Inha- 
bitants eat great Numbers of them, which, to- 
gether with their other Fruits, contribute to a 

plentiful Diſcharge of Urine. They have alſo 
Muſk-Melons, which are the ſame with thoſe 
m Europe; likewiſe Shaddocks, Penguins, Belle- 
Apples, Sea-Side Grapes, and Caſhew-Cherries, 
which laſt are call'd Apples in Jamaica. 

THE Sbaddock is a Fruit ſhaped like an 
Orange, and not unlike it in Taſte, though it 
has not fo rich a Flavour. It is of a beautiſul 
Lemon-Colous, and as big as one's two Fiſts, 
Penguins ate of two Sorts, one of which is 
round, about the Size of an Apple, has a 
thick Huſk that covers the Fruit, which is of 
a milk-white Colour, and full of very ſmall 
coal-black Seeds. They are an agreeable Fruit, 


taſting not unlike a Strawberry, and are ſome- 


times call'd by that Name. The other Sort is 
Le ſmaller, 
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ſmaller, of a longer Shape, is very tart, and is 
uſed for gargling the Mouth in Fevers.—Belle- 
Apples are about as big as a ſmall Golden-P! 
in, of a deep yellow Colour, taſte like a Goo 
ho „and have little Seeds in them like thoſe 
of that Fruit. —Seg fide Grapes grow in larg 
Bunches on Trees as big as Apple-trees, an 
near the Sea-Shore, as their Name implies, 
They are of a red Colour, and of a very ſweet 
Taſte.— The Caſbem Cherries grow on a Tree 
reſembling the Enghſh Dwarf Apple: tree, but 
the Leaves are of a much lighter yellowiſh 
Green. The Fruit is generally of a deep Yel- 
low, but ſometimes of a paliſh Red; its S 
is conical, with the leffer End towards the Stalk; 
and it is about the Size of a- middling Pear. 
At the Top of the Cherry, in a little Cavity, 
grows the Stone, by ſome call'd a Nut, quite 
bare, and exactly ſhaped like a Sheep's Kidney. 
Jt is about an Inch long, containing in it a 
Kernel of a fine Taſte, but the Fruit itſelf has 
a harſh and uncommon Flavour. Mr. Smith 
tells us of a very ſingular Uſe made of this 
Stone by the young Ladies in the Neſt- Indies, 
who, when they fancy themſelves too much 
tann'd by the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, rub 
their Faces all over with it, after having ſcraped 
off its thin outſide Skin, This cauſes their 
Faces to ſwell, grow black, and the Skin being 
thus porſon'd comes off entirely in Flakes in 
five or ſix Days; ſo that they cannot appear in 
Publick for a Fortaight at leaſt, but then 2 
| ave 
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have got a new Skin that looks as fair as 
that of a young Child. In the Pores of this 
Stone or Nut, it. ſeems, there is lodged a 
ſharp aromatic Qil, of a cauſtic Quality, which, 
if taſted of, occaſions an uneaſy Senſation 
for ſeveral Hours; and it 1s this Oll that 
takes off the Skin of the Face. Now, though 
this is frequently practiſed, our Author does not 
remember above one Lady who own'd that ſhe 
herſelf had tried the Experiment. The whole 

ration ſhe acknowledged was painful ; but 
alas | (ſays Mr. Smith) What will not Pride at- 
tempt? 

Tu Calabaſh-iree is likewiſe the Produce of 
Nevis, St. Chriſtopher's, and ſeveral others of 
the Leeward Nands. It ſpreads like a large 
Apple-tree, and bears a Fruit almoſt as big as 
a Man's Head, quite round, but of no Uſe but 
for Punch-Bowls, Sc. after the Inſide (which 
1s not fit to eat) is ſcoop*'d out; and then the 
Shell is almoſt as thin and light as the thickeſt 
Sort of brown Paper. Mr. Smith was inform'd, 
that Spoons, Bowls, and other Utenſils for the 
Slaves to eat out of, are made of Calabaſhes 
at Barbadoes. 

THERE is a Tree in Nevis and the adjacent 
Iſlands call'd Didule doo, of the Size and Shape 
of a Codlin-tree, but with narrow thin Leaves. 
It bears a beautiful Bloſſom, - of the fineſt yel- 
low and ſcarlet Colours, ſomewhat reſembling 
the Flowers of Naſturtium. Theſe are 

eſteem'd 
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eſteem'd a ſovereign Remedy in the Green 
Sickneſs, which Dilkeeaper however is very rare 
in ſo warm a Climate, and where the young 
Ladies ſo frequently uſe the Exercife of Dan- 
cing and Riding on horſeback, which all toge- 
ther keep the Blood and other Juices of the 
Body in their regular Courſes. 

In their Paſtures they have a Buſh growing 

about two Yards high, call'd a Sage-Buſh, the 
Leaves whereof are not to be diftinguiſh'd 
from thoſe of the broad green Sage, either by 
Sight or Smell. The Tea made of it is of a 
fine yellow Colour, but ſo extremely bitter, that 
the beſt refined Sugar cannot render it pala- 
table. : 
Trtxy have Feſſamine- Buſhes at Nevis, (not 
nail'd to the Walls as in England) which bear 
Flowers full as large as Primroſes, of a very 
fragrant Smell. Theſe Flowers are as white as 
Snow, and fo thick ſet together, that the whole 
Buſh, at a little Diſtance, looks as if it was 
cover'd with a white Holland Sheet. 

We ought not to omit a very ſingular Sort 
of Vegetable which Mr. Smith deſcribes, tho? 
he cannot recollect its Name. It has neither 
Roots, Branches, Leaves, nor Flowers, but ts 
round, and about as thick as a common W hip- 
cord, and runs along the Tops of Buſhes all 
manner of Ways, till it exceeds a hundred 
Yards in Length. It is of a moſt beautiful yel- 
low Colour, and entirely different from the Buſh 


which breeds and nouriſhes it; fo that our Au- 
:- Wor 
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thor makes it a Query, whether it may not be 
of the Miſletoe-Kind, though he never ſaw it 
growing on bulky Trees. 
AnoTHER Singularity Mr. Smith takes notice 
\ - is, _ in the Mountain-Plantations at 3 
Where they have Aſparagus produced from Lon- 
| don Seed, he has known ich fie to cut in three 
Months from the Time of its being fown; for 
there, inſtead of tranſplanting the Roots, they 
let it run up to Wood, in order to ſhade the 
Bed from the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, and 
the young ones that grow up under that Wood 
they cut for boiling: But by this means a Bed 
will not hold good much above two Years, and 
the Aſparagus is never large. I 
Wr ſhall cloſe our Account of the Vegeta- 
bles of Nevis with a Plant call'd Caffads, which 
is remarkable for being of a poiſonous Quality, 
and yet affording a good Sort of Bread to the 
f Inhabitants of many Parts of the Weſt Indies“. 
Caſſada (according to Mr. Smith) is a Shrub 
four Feet high or upwards, the Stem of it being 
ſtrait, tough, browniſh, and very knotty, uſt 


* Dr. Derham obſerves, pared is the very Bread of 
that many Plants, Animals, the Weſt Indies. Sir Har 
and Minerals, which in one Sloane ſays it is uſed to vi- 
Form are deſtructive to Man- Qual Ships, and is of the 
kind, in another are uſeful moſt general Uſe of any Pro- 
and healing; and as one In- viſion all over the Weft-Ir- 
ſtance he mentions the Ca/ſ- gies, eſpecially in the hotter 
Jada Plant, which unpre- Parts. | 
pared poiſoneth, but pre- le 
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like a Crab-tree Stick; and at the Top it is 
beſet all round with long narrow Leaves of a 
deep green Colour, In order to make Bread of 
this Plant, the Root of it is carefully ſcra 

till the white Part appears, and then it is rubb'd 
hard againſt a Tin-Grater about two Feet long, 
ſhap'd like a Nutmeg-Grater, and nail'd faſt to 
a Piece of Wood; and being very Juicy, it is 
ſoon reduced to a ſoft Matter reſembling Chil- 
dren's Pap. This pappy Subſtance is then put 
into a Hair-Bag, and preſs'd hard between two 
Stones, till there runs from it a milk-white Li- 
quor of a diſagreeable Smell, and which is rank 
Poiſon; for if a Turkey, Hen, or other Fowl, 
happen to get to the Preſs and taſte this Juice, 
it inſtantly dies. After this the Caſſada is laid 
in the open Air, that the Heat of the Sun may 
exhale what poiſonous Particles the Preſs could 
not ſqueeze out; and being thus dried it is 
ſifted through a Sieve, made into thin Cakes, 
and baked upon a broad Iron kept purely for 
that Purpoſe. Our Author was an Admirer of 


this Bread, and aſſures us it made excellent Pud- 
dings. Ef 


Ta Productions of S7. Criſtopber's, Antegoa, 
Montſerrat, and the other Leeward Iſlands, be- 
ing much the ſame as thoſe of Nevis, we ſhall 
have the leſs to ſay concerning them. though 
we muſt not wholly paſs over them in Silence. 
St. Chriſtopher”s is the largeſt of all theſe Iſlands, 
and is repreſented by ſome Writers as one » 

| e 
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the moſt delightful Spots in the World, its 
Mountains, though in ſome Parts there are dread- 
ful Rocks and Precipices, riſing gradually one 
above another, and being adorn'd with Woods 
ever verdant, (except towards the Top) and in- 
termix'd with Plantations, Houſes, and Gar- 
dens. Mr. Smith, whom we have fo often 
quoted, paid a Viſit to a Friend at St. Chrifto- 
pher's, and took a Journey to the Top of the 


great Mountain there, an Account whereof is 


the Subject of one of his Letters, of which we 
have already made ſome Uſe, and from whence 
we ſhall now extract a few more Particulars. 
FROM Baſſe Terre, the chief Town of the 
Iſland, our Author ſet out with his Friend for 
Chianne, and after riding through many Planta- 
tions of Sugar, and ſome of Cotton, they came 
to thick Woods, wherein they were agreeably 
entertain'd with the ſoft Notes of vaſt Num- 
bers of Turtle-Doves, which, with the Mur- 
murs of the Sea beating gently againſt the 
Rocks at half a Mile's Diſtance, were enough 
to lull any one to ſleep who was fo inclined. 
To avoid the Heat of the Sun they travelPd 
along a Gill (or deep Valley) which runs up- 
wards from the Sea-fide, growing ſteeper the 
farther from the Coaſt, and plentifully ſtock'd 
with wild Palm-trees, Piemento, Caſſia Fiſtula, 
and other fragrant Trees. Through the whole 
Length of this Gill, which is about two Hours 
Journey, runs a little but exceedingly tranſpa- 
rent River of very ſweet Water; and not far 


from 
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from the Side of this Rivulet there is a pleaſant 
Garden, regularly planted with Rows of Ci- 
trons, Lemons, Oranges, Limes, Pomegranates, 
Sc. beſides Pine-Apples, Aſparagus, Lettuces, 
and all Sorts of European Roots and Herbs 
that will grow in ſo warm a Latitude. To this 
Garden the Gentlemen and Ladies often 
come from Baſſe Terre, to divert themſelves 
with Singing, Dancing, Cards, and ſuch- like 
Amuſements. | | 

In the Evening our Author arrived at his 
Friend's Houſe at Chianne, which is about eight 
Miles from Baſſe Terre, the Road thither having 
the Ocean on the Right, and the vaſt Conorrbee 
Hills on the Left, whoſe lofty Tops then touch- 
ed the Clouds, and ſeemed to riſe to that 
Height almoſt perpendicularly. The next Morn- 
ing they diverted themſelves with catching Cray- 
fiſh in Chianne River, or rather Brook, for it is 
narrow and ſhallow, but a very clear Stream, 
which they poiſon'd with green Tobacco pound- 
ed and mix'd with unſlaked Lime. This Poi- 
ſon 1s ſo ſtrong, that the Fiſh crept out of the 
Water to ſhun it; at which Mr. Smith was not 
a little ſurprized, but his Friend aſſured him it 
was a common Thing. 

THe thick Woods in this Iſland ſwarm with 
Monkeys, who venture out in the Night to 
ſteal Potatoes and other Proviſions. Through 
theſe Woods our Traveller, in Company with 
nine others, Whites and Negroes, began to 
aſcend the Mountain, the Aſcent growing ſteeper 

an 
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and ſteeper, the higher they advanced; and in 
the like Proportion the large Trees began to 
dwindle and grow ſhorter. Before they had 
paſs'd by all the Trees, they enter'd among the 
Clouds, which felt raw and cold, not unlike a 
Fog in a Winter's Morning. From theſe 
Woods to the Top, which is almoſt half a 
Mile, there are no Trees at all, and very rarely 
a Buſh, the Ground producing ſcarce any thing 
but a Sort of wild Pine-Apple-Plants, which 
bear no Fruit. Being at laſt arrived at the Top 
with great Fatigue, the Clouds were at leaſt 
half a Mile beneath them, but the Wind diſ- 
perſing them, a lovely View was opened of 
the Woods and Plantations below, beſides an 
unbounded Proſpect of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Top of this Mountain is a ſmall Plain, not 
three hundred Yards wide, ending at the Verge 
of a vaſt deep Cavity, exactly round, and about 
a Mile in Circumference. Our Author judges 
its perpendicular Depth to be about two hun- 
dred and twenty Yards, and owns he look'd 
down into it with Horror, obſerving large and 
continual Clouds of Steam ariſe from the Veins 
of Sulphur, Sc. with which the Bottom of. it 
every where abounds. The Rim of this Ca- 
vity, Except where it joins to and makes Part 
of the Plain, 1s not above twenty, and in ſome 
Places ſcarce ten Yards broad; and the Inſide 
of it, for at leaſt halt way downwards, appears 
to be ſolid Rock, over-run with very ſhort 
blackiſh Moſs. Upon maturely weighing the 

Vor. IV. N' 54. Ft whole 
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whole State of this Mountain, ſays Mr. Smith, 
we unanimouſly agreed that it was on fire un- 
derneath us, and that the Cavity was formerly 
(perhaps Ages ago) occaſion'd by ſome furious 
and dreadful Eruption, when it might be a Vol- 
cano for a while, like Veſuvius or tna. 

Upon the Rim of the Cavity, to the South- 
Eaſt, there is a large and ſteep rocky Mount, 
call'd Mount Miſery, from a raſh Fool, who 
attempting to climb the Precipice fell back- 
wards and was kill'd, It is the higheft Point 
of Land on St. Chriſtopher*s, its Height being 
reckon'd a Mile and a half perpendicular from 
the Sea; but Mr. Smith thinks it not fo high 
by a Quarter of a Mile. This vaſt Mountain 
is in the Middle of a long Chain of leſſer and 
lower ones, that run croſs the Iſland ; bur, lofty 
as it is, our Author thinks the Nevis Mountain 
conſiderably higher. 

Trex whole Breadth of one Part of the above- 
mention'd Rim is taken up by a large ſingle 
Rock, in the Form of a triangular Pyramid, 
equilateral, and almoſt as ſmooth as if it had 
been cut by the Chizzcl of a ſkilful Workmen. 
From Angie to Angle (at the Baſe) it meaſures 
ſeven or eight Yards, is ſomewhat blunted or 
rather broken off at the Top, and a third Part 


* Our Author's Corjec- Eruptions proceed, as this 
ture i high's pr babl, t1.ce he deicribes on the Top of 
there is juſt | ch Mut or the lountain a: „, Chri- 
Cavu) o tne . of V /topher's, See Vol. I. p. 229. 
wvius, from wnencc the ficry 

down- 
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downwards from thence it ſeems to be crack'd 
quite through ſideways. The Colour of the 
Rock reſembles the red Part of Oriental Gra- 
nite, and like that too 1s fo extremely hard. that 
a ſtrong Arm can ſcarce make a viſible Impreſ- 
ſion on it with the Steel Point of a ſharp Cut- 
laſs. This triangular Pyramid on one Side of 
the Cavity, and Mount Miſery on the other, 
each taking up the Breadth of the Rim, pre- 
vent a Perſon's walking more than half way 
round the Circle. 

Near this Pyramid, by the Help of Buſhes 
and Roots, our Author and his Company ven- 
tured to flide down forty or fifty Yards into the 
Cavity, till they. came to ſome wild Banana's, 
which were ready to quench their Thirſt with 
moſt clear and excellent Water that runs out of 
them upon ſticking in a Penknife juſt where 
the Leaves join to the Top of the Body of the 
Tree, and fo form a ſmall Hollow, as if on 

rpoſe to receive the Bleſſings of Heaven, the 

ain and the Dew, and reſerve them for the 
thirſty. Traveller“. It is obſervable of theſe 
Trees, that they are Annals, dying quite to 
the Ground every Autumn, and ſhooting u 
again from the Roots in the Spring till they are 
thicker than a Man's Thigh ; but the Wood ts 
fo "vey loft and porous, that one may _ 


* The V Pine or Ales of which ſee an Account 


is remarkable for retaining in p. 285 of this Volume. 
Water in the ſame Manner, 
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cut it through at a ſingle Stroke with a good 
ſharp Hatchet. 

KEIN on in a very ſteep Deſcent, through 
this Wood of Banana's, Cabbage trees, Ec. 
they arriv'd at the Bottom of the Cavity, where 
| having croſs'd a little Plain they came to an 
uneven Spot of Ground conſiſting of thirty 
Acres or upwards, Here they found a ve 
large Rock, jutting out of the Side of the Hill; 
and at the Bottom of it were three or four round 
Holes in the Earth, as wide as a Hat-Crown, 
from whence iſſued hot Steams, like Smoke 
out of Chimneys, which tinged the Edges of 
the Holes with ſeemingly very fair Brimſtone. 
The little Plain above-mention'd is ſo ſulphu- 
reous that it bears nothing but long deadiſh 
Graſs or rather Weeds, with a few ſhort rot- 
teniſh Buſhes. | 

Ar length they came to ſome boiling Springs, 
commonly call'd the Devil's Coppers, each of 
them about a Yard in Diameter. The Water 
is of a muddy Colour, and rifes to within a 
Foot of the Surface of the Ground, boiling 
fiercer, Mr. Smith ſays, than ever he ſaw a Su- 
gar-Copper, and ſending up ſtrong Clouds of 
Steam into the Air. No Kind of Grafs will 
grow within twelve Yards of them, the Soil 
being wholly Sulphur, and ſo exceſſive hot, that 
Mr. Smith and others in Company immediately 
rceiv*d it warm through thick Shoes which 
they had bought on purpoſe for this Expedition. 
A Negro, who was with them, was ſtrangely 

| frighted 
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frighted at the Sight of theſe Coppers, as they 
are call'd, and could not be diſſuaded from be- 
lieving that Zumbee (i. e. the Devil) had his Re- 
ſidence underneath them. 

O the South Side of the Plain before men- 
tion'd there is a Pond about forty Yards over, 
not ſupplied by Springs, but by Rains, which 
fall plentifully and very heavily in that warm 
Latitude. The Bottom of this Pond conſiſts 
entirely of Clay, of which our Author cut up 
a Piece, and to his great Surprize found it as 
beautifully veined as the fineſt hard Caſtile Soap, 
and as fair as well poliſh'd blue-veined Marble. 
— Near this Pond grew a Bed of Ruſhes, on 
which the Company ſat down and dined, and 
after reſting themſelves about two Hours return'd 
back to Chianne the ſame Way they came, not 
a little fatigued with their Journey. 

Tu Vegetables of St. Chriftopher*s are much 
the lame as thoſe of Nevis already deſcribed, 
and ſo are the Animals; but there is a Bird 
call'd a Booby, which gives Name to a little 
Iland between the two laſt mention'd, that ſeems 
to deſerve ſome Notice. It is a large Bird, of 
a dunniſn Colour; and if one of them alights 
(as they now and then do) upon a Ship's Yard- 
Arm, it will ftand there till a Sailor can climb 
up and catch it with his Hands, all the while 
pecking and ſcreaming out, but never offerin 
to fly away; from whence it has juſtly obtain'd 
the Name of Bocby.— And here it may not be 
improper to mention another Bird, ſome what 

Ff 2 bigger 
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bigger than a Pigeon, great Numbers of which 


are found in a little barren Ifland call'd Prickle 


Pear, to which the Women of Anguilla, an in- 
conſiderable Iſland about a Day's Sail from Ne- 
vis, reſort annually to ſtrip them of their Fea- 
thers; and the poor Creatures, it ſeems, are ſo 
filly as to ſuffer theſe Women to knock them 
down with Sticks as they fly about. It is ſome- 
what ſtrange however, as our Author obſerves, 
that repeated Experience does not teach them 
Wit enough to keep farther off from ſuch dan- 
gerous Enemies. 

Tur Produce of Antegoa or Antigua is much 
the ſame with that of the other Caribbee Iſlands, 
but Sugar is its principal Commodity, of which 
It is reckon'd to yield one Year with another 
fixteen thouſand Hogſheads. The Soil is ſandy, 
and much of it overgrown with Wood; and 
though, as Mr. Smith tells us, there is not one 
ſingle Spring of Water in the Iſland, but its 
ſole Dependence is on what falls from the Skies, 
for which it is ſometimes diſtreſſed, yet it is 
a thriving and very conſiderable Plantation. 
When the Gentleman laſt mention'd was at 
Antegoa, it was a Time of great Drought, -and 
the Face of the Country look d diſmally enough; 
their Ponds were then very dry, and their Ci- 
ſterns almoſt empty, ſo that they were obliged 
to fetch their freſh Water from Guardaloupe and 
Montſerrat, which was afterwards ſold for eigh- 
teen Pence a Pail- full.— The Capital of the 


Mand, call'd Sg. John's, is a very regular Town, 


and 


bl 
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and has the moſt commodious Harbour of any 
in the Engliſh Leeward lands. k 

AT Antegoa they have fine Prawns, a Fiſh 
not to be met with at Nevis; and they have a 
ſmall Land-Crab, whoſe Shell is not broader 
than a Crown- Piece, which they eat as a Dain- 
ty; but theſe are neglected at Nevis, becauſe 
there they have Plenty of a larger Sort, —Mr, 
Smith farther informs us, that there are found in 
Antegoa ſome large white and roundiſh Stones, 
whoſe Inſide is hollow, and the Outſide over- 
ſpread, as it were, with one continued Heap of 
fair Cryſtal, which ſometimes in a tolerable De- 
gree reſembles wrought Diamonds ſet cloſe to- 
gether, That Gentleman had a Ring orna- 
mented with one of them, cut Brilliant-Faſhion, 
which look'd like a Briſtol Stone. 

Tre Iſland of Montſerrat is mountainous, 
but its Valleys are well water'd and fruitful, 
The Mountains are cover'd with Cedars, Cy- 
preſſes, Iron-trees (ſo call'd from the Hardneſs 
of the Wood) and Variety of Shrubs and Plants, 
particularly one call'd the Muſt herb, which 
grows like a Bramble, but 1s not prickly, and 
bears yellow Flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
Pods full of Seeds that ſmell like Muſk. In- 
digo and Sugar are its chief Commodities, but 
it is not reckon'd ſo good as that of Jamaica 
and Barbadoes. In ſhort, it is a well-planted 
Iſland, and pretty much frequented by Ship- 
ping, but it is ſo ſurrounded with Rocks, on 
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the Riding before it is unſate, and it has no 
Place that can properly be call'd a Haven. 

Wx find nothing more remarkable relating 
to Montſerrat, than the dreadful Hurricane 
which happen'd there on the 29th and goth of 
June 1733, and blew down three Fifths of the 
Houſes in the Iſland. On the 29th there were 
thirty-four Wind-mills going, many of which 
were entirely deſtroy'd. A large Copper, that 
held two hundred and forty Gallons, was 
carried over a high Wall, and beat cloſe to- 
gether by the Fall. An empty Sugar-Hogſ- 
head was lifted off the Ground by the Wind, 
and carricd thirty or forty Yards over a Dwel- 
ling-houſe. But what is moſt ſurprizing of all, 
a Cattle-Mill Houſe, weighing at leaſt twenty 
thouſand Pounds, was carried ſome Diſtance 
from its Situation, and by the Force of the Fall 
was broke into innumerable Shivers. Such Ha- 
vock was made among the Sugar-Canes, that 
ſome Planters, who had a Proſpect of making 
two or three hundred Hogſheads the next Year, 
would gladly have compounded for ſixty or 
eighty. In a Word, the whole Damage, ex- 
cluſive of the Shipping, was reckon'd not leſs 
than fifty thouſand Pounds of their Currency, 


Tux reſt of the Car: bee Iſlands poſſeſs'd by 
the Engliſb are too inconſiderable to detain the 
Reader with an Account of their Productions; 
but we think it not improper, before we take 

our 
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our Leave of the Brit; Colonies, to give ſome 
Account of the Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands, 
which lie a great way North of the Caribbees, 
in the ſame Latitude with South Carolina. which 
is the neareſt Land to them, and yet that is 
about three hundred Leagues diſtant. Their 
firſt Name they had from John Bermudes, who 
diſcover*d them in 1303; and their ſecond from 


Sir George Sommers, who was ſhipwreck'd up- 


on them in 1609, ſince which they have been 


corruptly call'd the Summer Iſlands, They 


are many in Number, but moſt of them are 
ſmall, barren, and uninhabitable. The largeſt 
of them, call'd St. George, is about ſixteen 
Miles long, and three over where broadeſt, and 
is ſurrounded with high Rocks which jut a good 
way into the Sea, and ſerve it inſtead of a 
ſtrong Rampart. 

Wren the Engliſb firſt ſettled here, they 
found themſelves infeſted by ſuch vaſt Num- 
bers of large Rats, as devour'd all their Pro- 
viſions both in their Houſes and in the Field, 
and were like to have cauſed a Famine and 


overthrown the Settlement. At length how- 


ever they found Means to rid themſelves of 
thoſe deſtroying Vermin, and have ſince fo well 
improved their little Plantation, that the Num- 
ber of Engliſh Inhabitants are computed to be 
above ten thouſand, (beſides Slaves) who carry 
on a good Trade in Tobacco, of which they 
have large Crops, but far inferior in Goodneſs 
to that of our other Plantations. They _ 
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likewiſe ſome Cochineal, take ſome Pearls on 
their Coaſts, and ſome ſmall Quantities of Am- 
bergriſe; and theſe are the chief Articles of 
their Commerce, for the Security of which they 
have built no leſs than ten Forts, moſt of them 
well mann'd and arm'd, and all kept in good 
Repair. 

Tue Country is moſtly mountainous, but it 
has fertile Plains. The Soil is of various Co- 
Durs, ſome brown, (which is eſteem'd the beſt) 
ſome whitiſh, and ſome reddiſh, not unlike 
Potter's Clay. Two or three Feet below the 
Mould there lies a white hard Body, which the 
Inhabitants call the Rock, hut ſeems rather to 
be a Sort of Chalk or Pumice-ſtone, through 
which however the Roots of the Trees force 
themſelves a Paſſage. Upon the whole, though 
the Soil is thin and ſtony, it is very fruitful ; 
the Climate is temperate, yet warm enough to 
produce two Crops in a Year; but the Water is 
g ncrally brackiſh and diſagreeable, except that 
which falls from the Clouds, and is preſerved 
in Cifterns 

Tr1s 11and produces ſome fine Fruits, eſpeci- 
ally Oranges, which are reckon*: very de:1cius, 
and uſed formerly to be brought into Europe. 
The Cedars that grow her< are ſaid to excel in 
many Reſpects thoſe of other Parts of America, 
ny in the Fragrancy, Durableneſs, 

au'y, and Hardneſs of their Wood; and here 
is ſuch Plenty of them, that they are uſed in 
building Sloops, Brigantines, and other Veſſels, 
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as well as in their Churches and ſome of their 
Houſes: And it is to be obſerv'd, that Ships 
built at Bermudas are reckon'd as good as any 
throughout the Meſt Indies. — Their Palmetto, or 
wil Palm, is alſo very uſeful, the Wood being 
ſervicrable for Building or Fewel, and the 
| Leaves, which are eight or ten Feet long, ma- 
king a good Covering for their Houſes. 

Tus Woods of Bermudas afford ſeveral me- 
dicinal Vegetables, and among the reſt one that 
bears a Berry of a ſtyptic Quality, uſed by the 
Engliſh to cure thoſe Fluxes with which they 
are commonly afflicted by eating too frequently 
of the Palm berry or other delicious Fruits. 
But there are two Plants particularly remarkable 
and fingular, the one for its Uſe, the other for its 
Noxiouſneſs. The firſt is the Red Wood, fo 
call'd trom its fine Tincture, eſpecially that of 
its Berry, from whence proceed little Worms, 
which atterwards become Flies, ſome of them 
larger than the Cochineal-Fly, and ſaid to ex- 
ceed that in its medicinal Virtue, The other 
is a Weed which grows much like our Ivy, and, 
according to the Account of a Gentleman who 
had reſided a long time at Bermudas, is of ſo 
poiſonous and ſuutil a Nature, as to affect a 
Perſon only paſſing by it without touching it, 
in ſuch a Manier as to pee! the Skin off his 
Face. Howev:1, it app-ars by the G. nelcitian's 
Accmn:. cia it docs not 4H ct all Cunttitu ions 
alike, ice he himieet tells us, chat ic ad 
chewed it in his Mouth without tccungy wy In- 

con- 
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convenience. This is ſaid to be the only Plant 
of a poiſonous Nature in the whole Iſland. 
TukRE are ſuch Numbers of Tortoiſes 
caught at Bermudas, that the Inhabitants make 
them their common Food, their Fleſh being 
very white, tender, and delicious. They have 
a ſurprizing Variety of Fowls, ſuch as Swans, 
Ducks, Widgeons, Teals, Snipes, Hawks of 
ſeverals Sorts, Storks, Herons, Bitterns, Cormo- 
rants, Baldcoots, Moorhens, Sc. beſides a Mul- 
titude of Sparrows and other Birds of the ſmal- 
ler Kind. There is likewiſe a Sort of Water- 
Fowl peculiar to theſe Iſlands, which are call'd 
Crwkoes, and hatch their Young in Holes and 
Burrows of the Rocks like Rabbets. They are 
as big as a Sea-mew, and were formerly in 
great Plenty; but being of ſo gentle a Nature 
as to be eaſily caught, and withal very good 
Food, the Inhabitants have made ſuch Havock 
among them, that they are now rather ſcarce than 
numerous,—T he Troptc-Bird is alſo frequently 
ſeen about Bermudas, which is a high - ſoaring 
Bird, about the Bigneſs of a Partridge, of a 
milk- white Colour, with a Tail conſiſting only 
of one ſingle white Feather a Foot and a half 
long. Theſe Birds are commonly met with a- 
bout the Tropics, whence their Name, and often 
many hundred Miles from Land; which may 
alſo be ſaid of the Sheer-water, a browniſh co- 
lour'd Fowl, almoſt as big as a Gooſe, which 
is very ſtrong-wing'd, and frequently alights on 
the Ocean, 
Tzzy 
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Tay have ſuch Plenty and Variety of Fiſh 
about theſe Iſlands, that they have not yet found 
Names for many Sorts of them, both of the 
ſcaly and ſhelly Kind Some Whales are 
caught upon their Coaſts, chiefly in February, 
March, and April; but all their Attempts to 
eſtabliſh a Whale Fiſhery have been unſucceſs- 
ful. The Bermudans formerly drove ſome Traf- 
fick in Sperma-Ceti and Train Oil, but that 
Braneh of their Commerce is now decay'd. 

IT is ſaid there are no venomous Creatures 
of any Kind in Bermudas, but perhaps a greater 
Variety of Inſects than in any other of our 
Plantatiofis in Proportion to the Bigneſs. A- 
mongſt theſe their Spiders are very remarkable, 
whole extraordinary Size and the Strength of 
their Webs we have already taken notice of 
from good Authority“, and ſhall here deſcribe 
the Animal a little more particularly. The Bo- 
dies of theſe Spiders conliſt of two Parts, one 
flat, the other round, and both together, with 
the Legs ſtretch'd out, are large enough to 
cover a Man's Hand. This monſtrous Bulk 
makes them look frightful, but the Beauty and 
Variety of their Colours in ſome meaſure takes 
off the Diſtaſte. The round Part of their Body 
is ſhaped much like a Pigeon's Egg, and under 
the flat Part grow their Legs, tive on each 
Side, with four Joints, and Claws at the End. 
They have a little Hole in their Backs, and 


* See p. 265 of this Volume. 
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their Mouths are cover'd with greyiſh Hairs, 
intermix'd with ſome bright Red, and have a 
crooked Tooth on each Side, of a hard poliſh'd 
Subſtance, and of a bright ſhining Black ; ſo 
that they are often ſet in Gold and Silver, to 
ſerve for Tooth-picks. When theſe Creatures 
grow old, they are cover'd all over with a Sort 
of Down, of a brown or blackiſh Colour, very 
ſmooth, ſoft, and ſhining like Velvet; and it 
is ſaid they caſt their downy Skins every Year, 
as well as the two Teeth juſt mention'd. They 
ſhew a wonderful Skill and Agility in ſpreading 
their Webs from Tree to Tree, which, as be- 
fore obſerv'd, are very large and ſtrong. 
Tusk Iſlands, like the Caribbees, are ſub- 
ject to violent Hurricanes and Thunders ; but, 
upon the Whole, the Inhabitants ſeem to be 
happy in the Pleaſure and Plenty of their Coun- 
try, which they look upon as a ſafe and quiet 
Retreat from the Cares and Troubles of the 
World. They enjoy a pure ſweet Air and 
temperate Climate, the Heat being moderated 
by conſtant Sea-Breezes; and, in ſhort, they 
have ſuch a Reputation for their Healthinels, 
that they are reſorted to as the Montpelier of 
-tmerica. Mr. Stafford (in Phil, Tranſ. Ne 40.) 
tells us, that People there frequently live a 
nundred Years or upwards*, and that they 


A hundred Years is cer- with the Bulk of Mankind, 
tainly a great Age, and what whoſe Longevity dwindled 
very few arrive at, compared as the World was peopled, 
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die of Age and Weakneſs, rather than any 
Diſeaſe. 


To return to the Caribbees: The largeſt and 
one of the fineſt Iſlands poſſeſs'd by the French 
in thoſe Parts is Guadaloupe or Guardaloupe, 
though it is not near ſo populous as Martinico. 
Since the Beginning of the preſent Century, 
however, this French Colony is very much im- 
proved, and 1s reckon'd to contain ten thou- 
ſand European Inhabitants, beſides thirty thou- 
ſand Negroes, and to make more Sugar than 
any of the Britiſb Iſlands except Jamaica, The 


till it came down to ſeventy 
or eighty Years, and there it 
ſtood and has continued to 
and ever fince the Time of 


Inſtances of long Life, as 
that well known one of old 
Parr, who lived a hundred 
and fifty two Years and nine 
Months. But Parr was con- 
ſiderably exceeded by Henry 
Fenkins, who (as Dr. Robin- 
en informs us in Phil. Tran. 
Ne 221.) died in 1670 at 
 Fllerton on Swale in York- 
fire. He was about twelve 
Years old when the Battle of 
Floddenfi. ld was fought, which 
happen'd on the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1513; ſo that he 
lived a hundred and ſixty- 


Gg 2 


nine Years. His Diet was 
gry coarſe, and in the 

Century of his Life he 
was a Fiſherman, but to- 
wards the End of his Days 
he begg'd up and down. 
He had ſworn in Chancery 
and other Courts to above a 
hundred and forty Years Me- 
mory ; and Dr. Rabin ſon was 
told by ſome Yorkfeire Gen- 
tlemen, that Tenktin; fre- 
quently ſwam the Rivers aſter 
he was paſt the Age of a 
hundred Years. — Add to 
theſe Inſtances thoſe of the 
Counteſs of Deſmond, and 
Mr. Eccleſtone, both of Ire- 
land, who each lived to a- 


bove a hundred and forty 


Years of Age. 
Iſland 
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Iland is well water'd, the Air clear and whole- 
ſome, and the Soil is fertile, producing, beſides 
Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Tobacco, Caſſia, 
Pine apples, and Plenty of Rice, Maize, and 
Potatoes. Some of its Mountains are over- 
grown with Trees of various Kinds, and a- 
mongſt them there is a Volcano continually 
ſmoaking, which gives a ſulphureous Taſte to 
the Rivers that have their Riſe near it: There 
are alſo ſeveral boiling Springs in the Iſland, 
which are faid to be good for the Dropſy and 
other Diſtempers. 

AmMonGsT the Vegetables of Guadaloupe Fa- 
ther Labat found the Copau- tree, famous for its 
heal:ng Balſam or Oil, which he ſays he had 
fxg! for in vain throughout all the French 
Ilands. This Tree grows to the Height of 
about twenty Feet, having a Leaf like that of 
an Orange-tree, only ſomcwhat longer and more 
pointed, and of an aromatic Smell; as is alſo 
its Bark when rubb' d between the Fingers. The 
Balſam is obtain'd by making Inciſions in the 
Bark of the Tree, and is recommended by the 
above mentioned Father as a Specifick for al- 
moſt all Maladies, both internal and external. 
Here Labat likewiſe found the Mzilk-Shrub, 
whoſe Leaf reſembles that of the Laurel, only 
it is larger, thicker, and ſofter; and its Fibres, 
when preſs'd, yield a Liquor juſt like Milk 
both in Colour and Confiſtence. It bears Flowers 
much reſerabling theſe of Jeſſamine, being 


white, and containing in the Middle a little oval 
| Bud, 
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Bud, which incloſes two ſmall black Seeds, from 
whence the Plant is propagated. Its Bark is 
of a pale Green without, and white within; and 
its Pith is like that of Elder. Labat attributes 
to its Juice almoſt as many Virtues as to the 
Balſam of the Copau tree. In Guadaloupe there 
is alſo a Tree call'd Corbary, which bears Fruit 
in a Shell containing a Pulp of a Saffron-Co- 
lour, and yields a Gum, which being harden'd 
in the Sun is very tranſparent ; fo that the na- 
ive Caribbees uſed it for Bracelets and other 
Ornaments. | 

As to the Animals of this Iiland, they are in 
general the fame with thoſe of the neighbour— 
ing ones already deſcribed ; but there is a Bird 
of Paſſage, which Lavat lays he met with in 
none of the Tlands but this and Dominica. It 
is about the Size of a young Pullet, and its 
Plumage is as black as Jet; its Wings are long 
and ſtrong, its Legs ſhort, its Feet like thoſe 
of Ducks, but arn'd with firong Claws, and 
its Beak crooked, ſharp-pointed, and extremely 
hard. It has large Eyes, with which (like an 
Owl) it ſees beſt in the Night, when it catches 
Fiſh out of the Sea, which are its only Food; 
and if theſe Birds are diſturb'd in the Day-time, 
the Light ſo dazzles their Eyes, that they fly 
againſt a Tree or any Object in their Way. 
Our Author ſuppoſes they are the Devil. Birds, 
that are ſeen in Virginia and the adjacent Coun- 
tries from May to October. From the Begin- 
ning of October to the End of November they 
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ſtay at Guadaloupe, after which they are not 
ſeen till about the Middle of Jannary. There 
is a Mountain in the Iſland, from theſe Birds 
call'd the Devil's Mountain, where they lodge in 
Holes like Rabbets, flying out to Sea in the 
Evening, and returning to the Mountain in the 
Morning. Here they lay their Eggs and hatch 
their Young, which are ready to fly about the 
End of May, and are very tender Food, but 
their Fat is like ſo much Oil. The Fleſh of the 
old ones is blackiſh, and has a fiſhy Taſte, but 
otherwiſe it is very good and nouriſhing. The 
Negroes and poor People have ſcarce any other 
Suſtenance than theſe Birds during the Seaſon, 
and Labat thought it a great Providence that 
they harbour'd in Places ſo difficult of Acceſs 
as he found the above-mention'd Mountain, 
otherwiſe the French would long ago have de- 
ſtroy'd the Species. 

FaTRHER Labat tells us, that he once in- 
dulged his Curioſity to accompany four Ne- 
groes in this Kind of Fowling, not without 
great Fatigue and Danger. It took them up 
ſix Hours to get to the Top of the Mountain, 
where they lay all Night; and next Morning, 
when the Birds were return'd from their Fiſhery, 
the Negroes repaired to their Holes, with 
train'd up to the Sport. Each Negro carried 
a Switch in his Hand ſeven or eight Feet long, 
with a Crook at the End of it; and as ſoon as 
the Dogs, which ſmelt at every Hole, had diſ- 
cover'd one with a Devil in it, they bark'd, and 

began 
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began to ſcratch up the Ground at the Entrance; 
but they were prevented from doing this by the 
Fowlers, who thruſt their Switches into the 
Holes, on which the Birds either faſten with 
their Beak, and ſuffer themſelves to be dragg'd 
out rather than quit their Hold; or elſe the 
Crook is turn'd round the Hole till one of the 
Wings is entangled by it, and ſo the Bird 
drawn out by Force. Our Author adds, that 
by Noon they had taken a hundred and ninety- 
eight of theſe Birds, and acknowledges that he 
fed on them very heartily, 

Tu ſame Father viſited the next Hill, call'd 
the Sulphur Mountain, the Top of which he 
found bare, except that a little Fern grew on it, 
and ſome ſorry Shrubs cover'd with Moſs; 
which he aſcribed partly to the Cold of ſo high 
a Situation, and partly to the ſulphureous Ex- 
halations. He walk'd round the Hill three 
Hours and a half, among burnt Stones and 
whitiſh Aſhes, which in ſome Places were above 
his Ares, and ſmelt ſtrongly of Sulphur. On 
the Eait Side of the Mountain he faw two 
Mouths, one of which was an oval Hole, about 
2 hundred Feet in its greateſt Diameter ; but 
he would not venture near enough to fathom 
the Depth of it, becauſe it now and then ſent 
out black Clouds of Smoke, accompanied with 
Sparks of Fire. A little below the leaſt and 
loweſt of theſe Mouths there are three little 
Pools of very hot Water, one of which is dark- 
colour'd, and ſmells like Iron, or rather _ 

| tac 
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the Water in Smiths Forges; the ſecond is 
whitiſh, and has the Taſte of Alum ; the third 
is blue, and taſtes like Vitriol. The Negroes 
who ſell Brimſtone fetch it from this Mountain, 
the Middle and lower Part whereot are quite 
different from the Top, being cover'd with a 
pleaſant Verdure of tall Trees and Herbage, 

water'd with many Rivulets, and cultivated with 
all poſſible Care and Induſtry, 

IT is obſervable that the Bees of Guadaloupe 
(and we ſuppoſe of the neighbouring Iſlands) 
differ conſiderably from thoſe of Europe i in Size. 
and Colour, as well as in the Structure of their 
Honey-combs, and the Quality of their Wax 
and Honey. The Bees are blacker and rounder 
than ours, but much ſmaller; nor do they ſeem 
to have any Sting, or, if they have, it is too 
weak to pierce the Skin. Their Neſts are in 
hollow Trees, and their Combs conſiſt of little 
Bladders of Wax, of the Form and Size of Pi- 
geons Eggs, but more pointed, and almoſt like 
the Bladder of a Carp. They Gdepoſy their 
Honey in theſe Bladders, which, though they 
may be eaſily ſeparated from one another, are 
ſo artfully diſpoſed and ranged, that there ſeems 
to be no Vacuity between them. Moſt of the 
Bladders are fill'd with Honey, but in ſome of 
them there is a yellow Matter, ſeeded like the 
Eggs of a Fiſh, glutinous, and ſmelling like 
Honey. The Honey is always liquid, of the 
Conſiſtence of Olive-Oil, and never ſettles. The 
Wax is black, or at leait of a dcep purple Co- 
lour 
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lour ; and Father Labat ſays, that all the Art 
of his Countrymen could not make it either 
white or yellow, ſo be as to be fit for Candles; 
belides that it is too ſoft for that Purpoſe, and 
is ſcarce uſed for any thing but to cement the 
Corks of Bottles after it is thoroughly purt- 
fied. 


Tus next Iſland to Guadaloupe, belonging to 
the French, is Marigalante, which, according 
to du Pleſſis, is full of Hills, and yields Plenty 
of Tobacco. Tertre ſays, that it has ſeveral 
Springs of freſh Water, and a large Grotto with 
a River in it, which runs a good way under 
Ground, and abounds with large Crabs. He 
adds, that there are ſeveral other large and deep 
Grottos in this Iſland, which they call by the 
Name of Saints; and that for ſeveral Miles a- 
long the Coaſt there are vaſt high Rocks, as 
even as if they had been cut by Art, and as full 
of Holes as a Pigeon houſe, which are much 
frequented by the Tropic- Birds already deſcribed, 
— Among the Fiſh that are found about this 
and the neighbouring Iſlands are the Lamantins, 
or Sea-Cows, which bring forth two young 
ones at a time, and ſuckle them with their Milk 
like Calves. There is alſo a Fith call'd Recune, 
about eight Feet long, that kills other Fiſhes 
by its Bite, which is ſaid to be as poiſonous as 
that of a mad Dog. 
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BETwWwIEN Guadaloupe and Martinics lies Do- 
minica, to which both the French and Engliſh 
lay Claim, but which, as far as we can learn, 
is chiefly inhabited by the Caribbees, the Poſte- 
rity of the People who were originally poſſeſs'd 
of the Iſlands we have been deſcribing, and 
which ſtill bear their Name, though they have 
been entirely driven out of moſt of them, to 
make Room for the Colonies of the ſeveral Na- 
tions of Europe. Its Soil and Produce is much 
the ſame as thoſe of the other Caribbee Iſlands'; 
and ſome Travellers ſay it is one of the beſt 
of them, for its fine Rivulets, and fruitful 
Plains and Valleys. Amongft its Mountains 
there is one impregnated with Sulphur, like that 
at Guadaloupe, but not near ſo high; and Rocbe- 
fort ſays there are macceſſible Rocks, on the 
Tops of which may be ſeen Serpents of a pro- 
digious Bulk and Length. Its vegetable Pro- 
ductions are ſuch as have been already deſcrib'd, 
and it is particularly remarkable for fine Figs, 
which the Natives gather before they are ripe, 
and eat with their Food, ſuffering the reſt to 
fall and rot on the Ground. The Rivers of this 
Iland abound with excellent Fifh, and eſpecially 
Eels, ſome of the fineſt and largeſt in the 
World. —Labat ſays, that in Dominica and the 
other Iſlands there are certain Stones found in 
the Sands, call'd Eye-ftones, but that thoſe of 
Dominica are reckon'd the beſt. They have 
their Name from the Uſe which is made of 
them to clear the Eyes of any Dirt that may 

happen 
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happen to trouble them, which they do by their 
Form, and not by any pecuhar Virtue, for be- 
ing ſhaped like a Lentil, but much ſmaller, and 
extremely ſmooth, when any thing is got into 
the Eye, they put one of theſe little Pebbles 
under the Lid, and the Motion of the Eye turning 


it round the Ball, it puſhes the Dirt before it, 
and then falls out of itſelf. 


We now come to Martinico, one of the 
largeſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, and the richeſt, 
beſt planted, and itrongeſt of all the French 
Iſland-Colonies in America. On the Coaſt there 
are ſeveral fine Roads, « reeks, and Harbours, 
and its Forts are ſtrongly garriſon'd by regular 
Troops from France; beſides which they can 
muſter a Militia of ten thouſand fighting Men, 
The Middle of the Iſland is full of Hills, which 
give Riſe to ſeveral Rivers, that ſometimes over- 
flow their Banks, and carry away Trees and 
Houies. Some of theſe Hills are cultivated, 
and others overgrown with Trees, which afford 
Shelter to wild Beaſts and abundance of Ser- 
pents. Tobacco is planted on the Sides of the 
Hills, which is reckon'd better than what grows 
in the Valleys. The other Produce of the 
Iland is much the fame as that of Barbadoes, 
diz. Sugar, Cotton, Ginger, Indigo, Aloes, 
Sc. The Coaſt abounds with Tortoiſes, which 
make a conſiderable Part of the Food of the 


Iſlanders, who likewiſe cat a great many Frogs 
and Lizards, 


AxQ- 
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Axor pretty large Iſland belonging to 
the French is Granada, which enjoys a good Air, 
and has a Soil exceeding fruitful. It abounds 
with fine Timber as well as Fruit- trees; but its 
moſt remarkable Production of this Kind is the 
| Latin-tree, which has a tall Trunk, and, in- 
ſtead of Boughs, bears Leaves like Fans, with 
long Stalks, which being tied together ſerve to 
cover the Roofs of Houſes. Here are abun- 
dance of Armadillo's, whoſe Fleſh is ſaid to be 
as good as Mutton, and is the chief Food of 
the Inhabitants. It produces Sugar, Ginger, 
and Tobacco, and is water'd by ſeveral Rivers 
that flow from a Lake at the Top of a Moun- 
tain in the Middle of the Iſland. 


Here we mighttake a View of ſome Iſlands 
belonging to the Dutch on the Coaſt of Terra 
Firma; but as they afford us nothing very re- 
markable, and we are unwilling to detain the 
Reader about what 1s frivolous and not worthy 
his Attention, we think it proper to put a Pe- 
riod to our Undertaking, wiſhing that every 
one who peruſes it may be induced to love and 
adore the great Author of Nature, whoſe Works 
are wonderful, and whoſe Power, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs appear throughout the whole 
Creation, 
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APPENDIX: 


CONTAINING 


Uſeful ReritcCTIONS on the Whole. 


ROM the foregoing. Survey of the 

Wonders of Nature, it muſt appear to 

every one, that God's Works are great 
and excellent, worthy to be obſerved with the 
utmoſt Attention, and not in a careleſs and in- 
curious Manner. Some of our beſt modern 
Books have been repreſented as containing no- 
thing but trivial Matters, when in reality they 
are full of noble Diſcoveries of the wonderful 
Parts of the Creation: And indeed thoſe Parts 
which are moſt lighted, and look'd upon with 
the greateſt Indifference, are found upon Exa- 
mination to be admirable in their Contrivance 
and Structure, and glorious Inſtances of the 
Wiſdom and Power of the Creator. So far 
then are the Works of the Lord from deſerv- 
ing to be diſregarded, that they ought to be 
ſought out, and curiouſly pried into, by all who 
are capable of ſo rational an Employment. 
"VO, . LET] THAT 
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Trar ſuch Enquiries are commendable is 
ſcarce to be doubted, ſince we cannot ſuppoſe 
that God would have beſtowed ſo much exqui- 
ſite Workmanſhip and Skill upon his Creatures, 
to be look'd upon with a carcleſs Eye, much 
leſs to have them ſighted and deſpiſed, When 
therefore thoſe who make Reſearches into the 
Works of Nature are aſk'd, To what Purpoſe 
ſuch Enquiries, ſuch Pains, ſuch Expence ? the 
Reply is obvious, Tt 1s to anſwer the Ends for 
which God employ'd ſo much Wiſdom and 
Power about them, and gave us Senſes to view 
and ſurvey them. This is following and tracing 
him whither he himſelf leads us, that we may 
ſee and admire his Handy-work ourſelves, and 
ſo ſet it forth to others, that they may ſee, ad- 
mire, and praiſe it alſo. 

Bur indeed there is no Neceſſity for an un- 
common and penetrating Genius, in order to 
be capable of obſerving the Wonders of the 
Creation, Which are evident to the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity. Remember (ſays Elibu) that thou mag- 
aify bis Werk, which Men behold: Every Man 
znay ſee it, Man may behold it afar off, Job 
xxxvi. 24, 25. Since therefore the Works of 
God are ſo viſible to All, and ſuch manifeſt In- 
dications of his Being and Attributes, they plain- 
ly argue the Perverſeneſs of the Atheiſt, and 
cave him inexcuſable : For even the moſt bar- 
barous and ignorant Nations have from thence 
inferr'd the Exiſtence of a Deity, though they 
have been under great Miſtakes in their No- 

tions 
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tions and Concluſions about him; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that Mankind in all Ages have natu- 
rally and univerſally agreed in deducing their 
Belief of a God from the Contemplation of 
his Works. So that we are apt to think, a real 
Atheiſt is a Thing hard to be met with, and 
(if there be any ſuch) may be eſteem'd a Mon- 
ſter amengſt rational Beings, an Oppoſer of all 
the World, a Rebel againſt human Nature and 
Reaſon, as well as againſt his God. 

Now as the Works of the Creation are fo 
many Demonſtrations of the Wiſdom and Power 
of the Creator, the Contemplation of them 
may ſerve to excite us to the conſtant Fear of 
God, and a ſteady Obedience to all his Laws; 
and thus we may make them ſerviceable to our 
ſpiritual, as they are to cur temporal Intereſt : 
For when we conſider them as the Works of 
our ſovereign Lord and Maſter, to whom we 
are accountable for our Thoughts, Words, and 
Actions, this will make us afraid of offending, 
and deſirous of obeying and pleaſing him who 
is ſo wife and powerful a Being, and on whom 
alone our Life and Happineſs depend. This 
will lead us to pay him that Homage and Wor- 
ſhip which his great Mercies call for from us, 
and which he 1s entitled to by his Right of 
Creation and Dominion. | 

LasTLy, That infinite Goodneſs which ap- 
pears in all the Works of God will naturally 
tend to excite in us due Thankfuineſs and Praiſe, 
W hoever peruſes the foregoing Sheets, or * 

18 
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his Eyes to ſurvey the Wonders that ſutround 
him, muſt needs admire the Kindneſs God hath 
ſhewn to his Creatures, in providing every 
thing conducive to their Life and Proſperity, 
in contriving and forming them in the beſt 
Manner, placing them in thoſe Parts of the 
Globe that are moſt agreeable to their Nature, 
and accommodating them with every thing that 
may miniſter to their Health, ; Hi Fan Oc- 
caſions, and Buſineſs in the World. Upon this 
Account. Thankigiving and Praiſe is fo juſt a 
Debt to the Creator, that the P/aimiſt calls even 
upon inanimate Beings, the San, Moon, and 
Stars, the Hail. and Szow, the Mountains and 
Hills, to join in the Tribute; but in a particu- 
lar. Manner are Mankind of all Ranks and Or- 
ders, all Ages and Sexes, charged with this Du- 
ty: Let them praiſe the Name of the Lord, for 
bis Name alone is excellent; his Glory is above 
the Earth and Heaven, Pſalm cxlvlii. 13. 
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The numeral Letters denote the Volume, and the 
Figures the Page of that Volume. 


N. B. An Aſteriſk * added to ſome Numbers ſig- 
nifies that it is the ſecond time they occur in 
the ſame Volume, baving been printed ſo by 
Miftake. 


BSTINENCE from Agility, 
| Food, two remarkable of it 
Inſtances of it, iv. 70 


—72. 

Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn, 

the medicinal Virtues of 

its inſpiſſated Juice, iii. tion, i. 382. how neceſ- 
225, the German a coun- ſary it is, ib. and 388. the 
terfeit Sort, 1514. prodigious Weight of it 

Aceldama, or the Field of we inſenſibly ſuſtain, 386, 
Blood, deſcribed, ii. 354 387. Effects of Air too 

Acid, and Altali, their Di- much rarefied, iv. 13. 


ſtinction, i. 129. Air- Gun, the different Kinds, 
Aller bolts, two Species de- and by whom invented, i. 
ſcribed, ili. 320. 389, 390. 
Agaric, i. 139. Air-Pump, by whom invent- 
Agate deſcribed, i. 196. a ad and improved, i. 381. 
beautiful Species, ii. 258 its Uſe and Effect, ib. 


Principle on which it is 
Vor. IV. N*. LV. H h founc- 
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founded, 382. its Struc- 
ture various, 383. divers 
Experiments with it to de- 
monſtrate the Spring, Preſ- 
ſure, and other Properties 
of -the Air, 384—389. 
what Animals live longeſt 
7 4 exhauſted Receiver, 


arte, a beautiful Species, 


a Hiſtory of that Art, 
and who have applied 

themſelves to the Study 
of it, particularly with a 
View of finding out the 
Pbileſapher : Stone, i. 391 
398. the Folly of that 
Attempt, 399 

Albema, Alkenna , Or Alcan- 
ua deſcribed, iii. 227. its 

Virtues, 228. 

Alligator, whether different 
from the Crocedile, ui. 235. 
farther Account of it, iv. 
293— 295. : 

tree, i. 201. bitter 
Almonds recommended a- 
gainſt the Stone, and to 
prevent the Effects of 
hard drinking, 202. 

Aloe, American, deſcribed, 
iv, 140—142. the dif- 
ferent Sorts of Aloes, 142, 
14 

Alocs Wed, an Account of 
it, the different Sorts, and 
its Uſes, iii. 29, 30. 

Alps, deſcribed, i. 223— 


228. 
Alum, Plumoſe or Feather d, 
1. 191, how Alum and 


Sulphur are form'd in the 
Iſland of Milo, 193. 
Amadavat Bird, deſeribed, 
iii. 66. 
Amazons, the Origin of the 
Name of that River and 
Country, iv. 17, 18.- 


Amber, a particular —— 


of that Foſſil, how ſeveral 
Animals, c. come to be 
immers'd in it, and its 
Virtues, ii. 127—132. 

Ambergriſe, Deſcription of it, 
and the various Opinions 
concerning its Nature and 
Origin, tt. 451— 453. 
its Virtues, 454. large 
Lump, ib. 

America, an Enguiry how 
that Continent was firlt 
peopled, iv. 1—9. Cha- 
rater of the Natives of 
ſeveral Countries in North 
America, and of the Eng- 
lip ſettled there, 110— 
126. 

Amethy/# deſcribed, and 
where found, i. 333. its 
imaginary Virtue, ibid. 

Amiantus, incombuſtible 
Cloth made of it, and 
how, i. 243—246. whe- 
ther it loſes any thing of 
its Weight in the Fire, 
246. 


An hi 


2 r 


r 


En. 


Anpbitbeatre. Remains of a 
Roman one at Niſmes, i. 
149. how different from 


a Theatre, ib. Remains 
of one at Rome, 269. at 
Verona, 274. at Epbeſus 
ii. 315. 


Ana nat, or Pine Apple, Ac- 
count of that fine Fruit, 
m..23, 2 

Andes, Account of thoſe 
Mountains, the Danger 
of paſting them, ard the 
Phanomena obferv'd by 

Travellers in the ſeveral 

Parts of them, iv. 11-17. 
Stories of the Apes and 

| Swine in thoſe Mountains, 
70, 77. 

Auimalcules diſcover'd by the 
Microſcope in Semine maſ- 
culino, and in moſt Li- 

quors, it. 42, 43. 

icular Account of 
the Sagacity, Induſtry, Ge- 


ſect, iii: 196—199. cu- 
rious Habitations of the 
Ants in Ceylon, 196. very 
numerous and large in 
Congo, 433 
Antelope deſcribed, and Me- 
thod of hunting hs 1 
395, 396. 
Apes of ſeveral Kinds, iii. 58. 
Apples of Sodom, what, ii. 
310. 
. tree, that bore Fruit 
without having any Bloſ- 
H h 


neration, Sc. of that In- 


ſom, iv. 156, 157 
Apricot, a fine Sort in Bar- 
bary, iii. 305. the com- 
mon Sort pernicious, zh. 
Aquedudt, magnificent one, 
1. 165, at Segovia, 207. 
at Rome, 270. Remains 
of one at Athens, ii. 229. 
at Epheſus, 317. near 
Teru/alem, 361. at Cairo, 
Iii. 274. near Twnii, 337. 
Arches, Triamphal, i. 150. 
Remains of one, 207. at 
Rome, 265. of one at Ri- 
mini, 274. thoſe of China 
deſcribed, iii. 142, 143. 
ArchiteAure of Perſia and 
other Eaſtera Countries, 
Ii. 429—431. of Chiza 
deſcribed, iii. 130—133. 
Arabs, their Way of Life 
and Treatment of Stran- 
gers, ii. 362—366. 
Areca, a Sort of Palm tree. 
deſcribed, and its Fruit, 
iii. 26, 27. 

Arropages, Account of that 
Tribunal, ii. 232, 233- 
Armadillo, deſcribed, iv. 17. 
Arrac, whence diſtill'd, and 
which the beſt, iii. 2 5. 
Arthur's Stone, in Wales, 1. 

66. 
Aſarum, iv, 158 
Aſparagus, how managed at 
Nevis, iv. 321. 
Aſobeftos. See Amiantur. 
Aſcenſion, Chapel of, ii. 358. 
I Account of that 
Lake, 


. 


Lake, ii. 307—3 10. 


Aſps, in Egypt, Effects of 


their Poiſon, iii. 239, 240 
Mei. an excellent Breed, 


u. 394 
Afteria, or Cat's-Eye, De- 
ſcription of it, iii. 19. 
Aftroites, or Star- Stone, i. 40 
Avalancbes, vaſt Snow. balls 
ſometimes rolling down 
the Alps, and doin 
Miſchief k. 225%; - 
Aurelia, what, 1. 140 
Azure Stone, ii. 38 5 


| B. 
B A BOON deſcribed, iii. 


57 
Balantes, unſucceſsfully at- 
tack'd by the Portugue/7, 


WW, 3 
Balm of Gilead, what, and 

its Virtues, ii. 276. 
Balſam of Mecca, ii. 241“. 
of Peru, iv. 42. of Ca- 
pivi, 43. of Tolu, 44 

, or Cane-Tree, iii. 

38. Paper made of it in 
China, and how, 148— 


153 

Banana tres and Fruit de- 
ſcribed, iu. 375 

Banians, their Opinions, iii. 
8 1 deſcrib- 

„ib. e one, 37 

Bark of Tree uſed to write 
on, Wi. 150 

Bark, Jeſuits, Account of 
the Tree that yields it, the 


Manner of cutting it, and 
how its Virtues came to 
be diſcover'd, iv. 32—37. 
in what Caſes it is uſeful 
or pernicious, and how to 
chuſe it, 38—41. Win- 
ter's, its Virtues, 41 


Barnacles, 37. various Ac- 
counts concerning them, 
1. 53, 54 


Barometer, Method of mea- 
ſuring the Height of 
Mountains by that Ma- 
chine, i. 317, 318 

ows, What, i. 63. fe- 
veral open'd, 64, 65 
Bafiliſk, improbable Story 


concerning it, iii. 239, 


378 

Baſs, ſhort Hiſtory of that 
Iſland, i. 50 

Bath, in Somerſetſsire, an Ac- 
count of the hot Springs 
there, i. 11—14 

Bats, a remarkable Species 
deſcribed, iii. 69, 201. 
very large ones, iv. 63 

Bears, white ones of Green- 
land deſcribed, ii. 86. how 


they are taken in Poland, 


136. Policy of the Ant- 

Bear, iii. 195 
Beaver, or Caſter, deſcribed, 
li. 151, 152, Uſe of the 
oily Matter found in its 
Bags, 152, 153. Account 
of a female one, 1 54. par- 
ticular Account of thoſe 
in Canada, iv. 865-173 
BS, | Bees, 


WR, 


r 


F 


Beer, Deſcription of them, 
their Generation, Polity, 
Labours, &c ii. 206— 


215 Method of manag- 


ing them in Greece, 216 
—218. the Egyptian Cu- 
ſtom of making a Voyage 
with them down the Nite 
iii. 285, Method of diſ- 
covering them in their 
Neſts in the Woods, iv, 
137, 188, thoſe of Gua- 

Bedaloup: differ from the 
Bees of Europe, 344 

Behbemath, ii. 146. iti. 232. 
juco tree, how refreſhing 
to Travellers, iii. 189 

Bell, Dimenfions and Weight 
of the great one call d 
Tom of Lincoln, i. 80. of 
that of Erfurt in Germany, 
333, of Great Tom of 
Oxford, ibid. incredible 
Weight of ſeveral in China, 
339. not heard if rung 

Bein Vacus, 388 
lle Apples deſcribed, iv. 
318. 

Ben Solomon, affect ng Hi- 
ſtory of his being made a 
Slave, redeem d, coming 
over to England, and re- 
turning to his native Coun- 
try, iii. 402—407 


Benzoin, Account of that 


Gum or Refan, iii. 31, 32 
Beryll. that Gem deſcribed, 
i. 17 


Betel, or B:th, W 


by the Indians, iii. 27 

Bezoar, what, its Virtues, 
and ſeveral Methods of 
trying whether it be ſo- 
| once Iii. 52, 53. dif- 

erent Kinds, 54 

Birds of Paſſage, the Senti- 
ments and Obſervations of 
the moſt eminent Writers 
on that Subject, ii. 6—1Tx 

Bird. N ſts, eatable, and 
reckon'd delicious Food, 
ui. 68 

Bitumen, raiſed from the Bot- 
tom of the Dead Sea, ii. 
308 

Black bird, of Virginia, iv. 
17 

Blackſmith of Antwerp, his 
Story, 1. 347 

Bladder, its Uſe in Fiſhes, 
i. 385, 386 Sea-Blad- 
der deſcribed, iv. 73 

Blenheim Fuſe, See Seat. 

Bacd, the exceeding Small 
neſs of its Globules, 1193 

Blond Rot, its Virtue, iv. Gt 

Bl-od Stone, deſeribed, and 
and its Viriues, i. 198 

Blood Il ao deſcribed, and its 
Gum, in. 373, 374 

Blowing Snake, v. 182 

Boats vt a particular Struc- 
ture, 11, 311 fow'd toge- 
ther with Ropes, iii. 84 

Bale, Armanic or Armenian, - 
ü. 257. Sani iii. 301 


Bomb, deſcribed, i. 375. 
when firſt uſed, 376 
h 3 Bengt, 


N 


Borzes, Prieſts in Ch,na, iii. 
138 
| Fooby Bird, iv. 329 


Boo-onk, Bird, deſcribed, iii, 


31 
FS. how prepared, and 
its Uſes, ii, 381 —383 
Bouguetins, a Kind of Goat, 

1. 256 
Brain- tone, what, ii 274 
Brandies of Nantes and Cog- 
vac, eſteem'd the beſt in 
France, i. 189. the Uſe 
of Brandy, and the Teſt 
or Proof of it, ibi 
Bra Wood deſcribed, and 
its Uſe, iv. 46, 47 
Braſs, how made, i. 26. Co- 
rinthian, how form d, 284 
Bridges, of London and Ve- 
minſter, i. 105, 106. of 
St Eſprit, 165. of Boats 
at Rowen, 166. at Alcnn- 
tara, 207. at Badajoz, 
220, at Saragoſſa. ibid. 
over the Manzanarez at 
Madrid, ibid. pleaſant 
Saying of an Ambaſſador 
concerning it. ib. at Coim- 
bra in Portugal, 221. at 
Rimini, 274. at Venice, 
295. at Zulpha, ii. 417. 
in China, iii. 143, 144 
Brimſtone, how prepared, i. 
326 | 
Buckler, ancient one of Sil- 


ver found in the Rhone, i. 


152. 
Buffalo, or Wild Bull, i. 205. 


Method of hunting it in 
Poland, ii. 135. very large 
ones, iii. 59. Wild Bulls 
of Ethiepia, iii. 425— 
428 

Buggabugs, Account of thoſe 
Vermin, ni 381, 382. 

Buildings, thoſe of Barbary 
and the Lewant particular- 
ly deſcribed, iii, 343— 
350 

Burning of the Dead, its O- 
riginal, i. 273 

Burning Mountains. See Vol- 
cano 

Burnooſe, Garment of one 
Piece worn by the Arabs, 
in, 352. probebly the 
ſame with our Saviour's 
Cloak, John ix. 23. ibid. 

Butterfly, beautiful one, iii. 
320 

Button I dd Tree, very large 


one, iv. 155, how pro- 
pagated, ib. 
Byſus, what, iii. 229. 
C 


C4BBAGE- tree, Moun- 


tain, iv. 257, 258 
Cabbages, very large ores at 


the Cape of Good Hope, iii, 
420. Seven NVears, iy, 


301 
Cacao, or Chocolate Nut- 
tree, deſcribed, and the 
Quality of the Nuts, iv. 
48, 49. farther Account 
of it, 259, 260. 
ccu/, 
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Caduceus, what, ii. 338. 
Calabaſh.tree deſcribed, iv. 


319 
, iv. 209 
Clove- tree deſcribed, and the 
Virtues of Cloves, iii; 
176 
Cr:ati Mondi deſcribed, iv. 


3 

Cochincal, how produced and 
managed, iv. 183—187. 

Calamine Stone, its Ule, i. 
25, 26 

Camea, a fingular Species of 
Onyx, ii 261 

Came! deſcribed, and its great 
Uſefulneſs, ii. 261“. 


2 Camelion, particular Account 


of that Animal, it. 255, 
—252*, how it changes 
its Colour, 259“. large 
ones in Egypt. iu. 240 
Came lepardal deſcribed, iii. 
428. 
Camini, a Sort of Tea in 


A merica, iv. 45 


Campbire obtain'd from the 


Root of the Cinnamon- 
tree, i. 177, and from 
another Tree, 181. De- 
ſcription of it, 181, 182, 
Canal, of Languedoc, de- 
ſcribed, i. 186-188. Ad- 
vantages the Hel/anders 
derive from their Canals, 
ii. 2, vaſt Canals in Chi- 
na, iii. 127. the Uſe of 
them in Egypt, 210 
Cane, Dumb, iv. 300 


Canes, in Ceylon, iii. 120. 

Cannel, or Candle-Coal, i. 
32 

Cannons, when invented, i. 


37 

Cantheides or Spaniſh Flies, 
how generated, and their 
Uſe, i. 206 

Cape-Coaft-Cafils deſcribed, 
iii. 391 

Caprification, a particular Ac- 
count of that Piece of 
Huſbandry, ii. 252=254*. 

Carawanſera, Deſcription of 
thoſe Inns in Perfia and 
other Eaſtern Countries, 
. 419—421 

Carbuncle deſcribed, iii. 13. 
often confounded with the 
Ruby, 14. Story of its 
ſhining in the dark, i6:d 

Carlo, large Bird, iii 200 

Carp, Method of fattening 
them out of the Water, 
1. 383. 

Carpo hal ſamum, what, ii. 
276 

Caſhew- Cherries, iu. 318. 
fingular Uſe made of its 
Stone, 76. 

Caſ/ada, poiſonous, and yet 
affords good Bread, iv. 
321, 322 

Caffia Fiftula, or Pudding- 
Pipe-Tree, iii. 224, iv. 
298 

Caſtoreum, how prepared in 

, and its Virtues, ii. 


J 
133 Caſtle 


I DE  X: 


Caftle of Caire deſcribed, iii, 

280. of Caſco in Peru, 
as it was when the Spa 
xiard: farſt invaded tnat 
Country, iv. 104, 105. 

Catacombs, Deſcription of 
thoſe of Rome and Napl:s, 
i. 271-273. whether they 
were origmally dug by the 
Heathens or the primitive 
Chriſtians ibid. thoſe of 
Eher deſcribed, iii. 257 
—261, 270. thoſe near 
Tas gier, 337. 

Catalogues of the Stars, their 


Uſe, and an Account of 


thoſe framed by different 
Aſtronomers from Hijpar- 
chus to Mr. Fl. nſtecd, ii. 
81—83 

Catarats, of the Danube, i. 
309. of the Rhine. 310. 

one near Go/tenburg, il. 
102. in China, ui. 92, 93. 
of the Mie, 214—210. 

of Niagara, iv. 128—131. 

one near Albany, 131 

Cat's-Eze. See Asteria. 

Ca ve, gilded one near Mexi- 
c2 deſcribed, iv. 126, 127 

Cavear, what, ii 158 

Cedars, of Lebanon, Account 
of them, ii. 275. the Qua- 
lity of the Wood, 276 

Centiped:s, very venomous, 
iv. 78 

Centum Cameræ, i. 275 © 

Chamois, a Sort of wild Goat, 
i. 256 


Chickens, Egyptian Method 
of hatching them in Ovens, 
iii 286—288 

Chin: Root, its Virtues, iii. 
110 

Chocalare, its Qualities, Com- 
poſition, and Method of 
making it, iv. 49—52 

Chriſtian Legion, tae Story 
of it, 1 266, 267 

Chry/alis, what. i. 140 

Church, Deſcription of St. 
Paul's Cathedral in Len- 
don, i. 70—72. of St. 
P.ter's, i miner, with 
King Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, 72—74. of York 
Minſter, with its Chapter- 
Houſe, 75, 76. of Sals- 
bury Cathedral and Chap- 
ter Houſe, 77—79. of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, 79, 80. 
of the Paiiſh-Churcnes of 
Boſton and Grantham, 80. 
of Fairford, 81. of the 
Hi Kirk ar Eainburgh, 
i 1d of others in Scotland, 
$2— ef the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris, and 
thoſe of Sens, Rheims, 
Roucn, Lyon,, and Stras- 
burg, i53—157— of taoſe 
of vledo, Compoſte. a, Se- 
ville, Lion, Cordoua, and 
Liſbon, 2 3—12— of St. 
Peter s in Rome, 270-279. 
of the Car uc dral of Milan, 
279, 280. of that of Ho- 
rence, With the Chapel of 

St. Lau- 


E 


St. Laurence, the Burial- 
Place of the Medicean Fa- 
mily, 280—282. of the 
Cathedrals of Pi/a, Sienna, 
and Loretto, 282-287. of 
St. Mark's Church at Ve- 
nice, 284— of the Cathe- 
drals of Vienna, Saltzburg, 
Bamberg, Lin, and Ant- 
werp, 343-347. of the 
Jeſuits Church at Antwerp, 
348. of the great Church 
at Bern, ibid. —of the Old 
and New one at = er- 
dam, ii. 20, 21. the 
great Church at the dams, 
21. at Deift and Gouda, 
22. of thoſe at Mida. burg 
and Utrecht, 23. n' Nime- 
guen, Zurpbes, and Breda, 
24. a Church cut out of a 
Rock, 66— the Cathe- 
drals of Roſchild, Ripen, 
and Aarbus, 77— of Up- 
and Lunden, 123.— of 
Warſaw, Cracow, and 
Gneſna, 137, 138—— of 
the Feruſalem at Moſcow, 
158. of ſome others in 
Moſcevy, 159, 160— of 
that of the Holy Sepu/chre 
22 347—351. 
of the Chriſtians in Egypt, 
iii. 283. Cathedral of Me- 
xico, iv. 217 


Chymiftry, or Chemiſtry. See 
Gr, N Chich Pea, how 


eaten in Barbary, iii. 303 

Cinnamon-Tree, Account of it, 
and the Virtues of Cinna- 
mon, iii. 176—181. wild 
Cinnamon, iv. 282—285 

Circus, what, i. 151. the 
prodigious Extent of the 
Circus maximus at Rome, 
270. Ruins of one at E- 
phefus, ii. 317 

Ciron, or Chegoe, trouble- 
ſome Inſect, iv. 295, 303 

Ciflerns, Sala s, deſcribed, 
ll. 34 

Crvet- . and its Perſume, 
ii. 56, 57 

Clarke, Poſture-Maſter, ſur- 
prizing Account of him, 
ü. 8 


iii. 

Claſpers, their admirable Con- 
trivance in various Kinds 
of V bles, i 132 

Clay, fine Sort dug out of 2 

Hill near Thebes, ii. 198 

Clep/ydra, when invented, its 

Uſes and Defects, i. 377 

Clocks, famous ones of Lyons 
and Straſburg, i. 155— 
158. by whom invented 
and improved, 2 
fine one at 
23. at Landen, 123 

Cal, an Account of that 
Foſſil, i. 26—32 

Cock-roach, troubleſome In- 
ſe, iv. 302 

Geo, or Cocoa Tree, and its 
Fruit, deſcribed, iii. 24, 25. 


Liquor 


. 


Liquor drawn from it, 25, 
26. its Uſe to the Indians, 
84. farther Account of it, 
iv. 259 


W 8 its Qualities, iii 


Coffee T ree, Deſcription of it, 
and its Culti vation, ii. 266 
268. the Virtues of Cof. 
fee, and how it became a 
common Drink, 269— 
271 

College, and other publicle 
Buildings in Oxford, i. 
100—103. 1. 


able for their Antiquity 
and Workmanſhip, i. 266, 
267. at Conflantinyple, 221 
—223 

Compaſs, the Mariner's, de- 
ſcribed, i. 114. by whom 
invented, 115, 116 

Conche anatiferte, i. 54 

Confucius, his Doctrine, iii. 
138 

Copau- Tree, iv. 340 

Copper, extracted from Mun- 
dick; 1 * Sæuediſb Cop- 
per, ii. 104. in what 
— it is found, 104; 

105. Fan ſme in Fapan, 


Coral, is Manner of Growth 
and Mechaniſm, ii. 389— 


391. the different Kinds 
392. Method of fiſhing it 
up, 39 

Cordillera, See Andes. 

Cordouan, or Cordrvan, a 
Sort of Leather ſo called 
from Cordova in Spain, i. 

- vp 

Cork-Tree, i. 251 

Corn, Indian, iii. 371. Gai- 
nea, ibid. 

Corn-Snake, iv. 182 

Cu Ammonis, i. 40 

Cornucopia, what, i. 150 

Coſmetic, what, ii. 382 


its Uſes, 202, 203. why 
Cotton is pernicious when 
applied ts Wounds, 203. 
Cotton-'Tree, iii. 38: Pa- 
per made of it in China, 
151. large one, 374. ſe- 
veral Sorts, iv. 289 
Creſcent, why the Symbol of 
Byzantium, ii. 246 
Crocodile deſcribed, iii. 232, 
233. 2 Slave carried a- 
way by one in the River 
Gambia, 233 Manner of 
their Propagation, 234. 


how the Egyptians deſtroy 


their Eggs, 26. their Eggs 
eaten by the Natives near 
the Gambia, ib. their Fleſh 
ood Food, ib. the uſual 
' Methods of killing or ta- 

king them, 234, 235 
Croſs, our Saviour's, how dif- 

covered, ii. 351 

Crown- 


Cotton- Buſþ deſcribed, and 


I N 


Crown Bird, of the Eaft- In- 
dies, iti. 66 

Cry/tal, dug from the Rocks 
in the At, i. 247. Hand or 
Iceland Cryital deſcribed, 
and its remarkable Pro- 
-perty, ii. 60-62. Cryſtal 
Mountain, under which 
runs a River, iv. 20 

Cuandu of Brafil, iv. 53 

Cuntur, of Peru, Bird of an 
amazing Bigneſe, iv. 60. 
will attack and kill a Cow 
or Bull, and even Boys of 
ten or twelve Years of 
Age, 61 


456. iv. 299 

Cuttle- Fiſh, iv. 208 

aer, great Quantities made 
in New Englang, iv. 156 


D. 


DAMASKEEENING 
deſcribed, ii. 371 
Damps, remarkable Inſtances 
of their Effects in Mines, 
1. 27-30 
Darean, an Iodian Fruit, iii 
6 
Date -Tree. See Palm. 
Dead Sea. See Aſphaltites. 
Decoys, the Manner of taking 
wild Fowl in them, 1. 
5557 
Deer, of Greenland, 4, 87. 
of Lapland, 114. Method 
of killing them in Cey- 


DX. 


lon, iii. 194. Mooſe-Decr 
Account of, iv. Pr oct 
165 
Deities of the ancient Egyp- 
tian, iii. 265 
Deluge, whether particular or 
univerſal, iv. 8 | 
Deſerts of Africa, the Dan- 
2 .of travelling in them 
ly deſcribed, iii. 206 
Devil, — of che. Pro- 
verb, He looks as the Devil 
over Lincoln, i. 79. 
Devil"; Arſe, in the Peak, i. 
8. Dung, iii. 30. 
pers, iv. 328. Birds, 341. 
Mountain, 342 


Dials, their Antiquity and 


PerfeCtion, i. 376, 377 

Diamonddeſcribed, the largeſt 
ever known, and their Va- 
Jue, iii. 7. Account of 
the chief Diamond- Mines, 
8—11, How they are cut 
and poliſhed, 11, 12. how 
to diſtinguiſh them from 
all other Stones, 12, 13. 
Mines lately diſcovered in 
Brafil, iv. 32 

Didaledoo Tree deſcribed, and 
the Virtues of its Flowers, 
iv. 329, 330 

Diſcovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, i. 301-303. what 
Right the Ezg/i/Þ have to 
Part of that Continent, 
303 

Divers, ftrange Feats per- 
form'd by thoſe employ d 

in 
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405, 406 

Diving Bell, Deſcription of 
that curious Engine, Ex- 
periments made with it, 
and the ſeveral Improve- 
ments made in it, ii. 407 
—412 

Dogs, wild ones about the 
Tore, ii. 430. Obſerva- 

tions on thoſe at Nevis, iv. 


313 

Dolphin deſcribed, iv. 201, 
202 

Dove, Archytas's, i. 378. 
Species of Doves at Nevis, 
iv. 313 

Dragon's Blood, what, and 
its Qualities, iii. 184 

Drebell, ( Cornelius) his In- 
vention of a Veſſel to be 
rowed under Water, and 
of a Liquor to ſupply the 
Want of freſh Air, ii. 412 

deſcribed, ii. 262* 
1 an Account of them, 


Duck, Muſeovy, or Muſe, its 
fragrant Oil, ii. 152 
Dumez, or Pharaoh's Fig, 
the Sycamore of the An- 
cients, iii. 223. its Fruit, 
and how propagated, 224 
Dwarf Stone deſcribed, i. 

67 


* . 


EAGLE, Account of that 
Bird, and of a Child car- 
ried away by one, but re- 
covered unhurt, i. 257, 
258. their Airies, or Neſts, 
ſometimes furniſh Gentle- 
men's Tables with the beſt 
of Game, 258, 259. Re- 
giomont anus s wooden Ea- 
gle, 378. three Sorts in 
Virginia, iv. 180 
Earth, Fuller's, i. 35. Lem- 


nian, 6. Turky, 197. 
e 55. Samian, 
x 4 a 8 Sort, ibid, 


from Armenia, 257. dif- 
ferent Sorts found in Cr. 
na, particularly that of 
which they make the Por- 
celane, or China Ware, 
iii, 96—98 

Earth Flax See Amientus, 

Earthquake, a dreadful one 
in Sicily, i. 233, 234. diſ- 
ferent Opinions as to the 
Cauſes of Earthquakes, 
234, 235. Method of ma- 
king artificial ones, 236 

Ebony, the different Kinds of 
it, iii. 455. Account of 


the Tree that yields the 
black Sort, bid. 
Echinus, or Sea- Urchin, iv. 
205 
Echo, a ſurprizing one near 
Milan, 294. another in 
Wid- 


N D E 


other in Germany, ibid. 
Echoes diſtinguiſhed into 
their ſeveral Kinds, ibid. 
that D the 
Diſcharge of a at 
the Entrance of an Egyp- 
tian Pyramid accoumed 
ns, — 1 by W 
brought y Wo- 
WP 68, 69 Eggs of 
Ants, ii. 198, of Croco- 
diles. 2 34. of Fiſhes, their 
amazing Number, iv. 244, 


245 
Elaſticity, or Spring. See 
Air, and Air-Pump. 
Elen Hole deſcribed, i. 5 
Electricity, what, ii. 132. 


its Nature and Laws, 133. 


curious Experiment rela- 
ting to it, 134 

Elepbant deſcribed, and the 
Uſe of its Trunk, iii. 39, 
40. uſed in War, and what 
Sort of Caſtles they car- 
ried, 42, 43. their Food 
and Longevity, 43, 44- 
the Time of their Geſta 
tion, Care of their Young, 
and Manner of taking and 
taming them, 44—48. Io- 
ſtances of their Dccili:y, 
Love, Fidclity, Gratitude, 


Wrath, and Revenge, 


48—50. farther Account 
of them, 191—194. go 
in large Droves to drink, 
377 
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Woodfteck Park, and an- Eli deſcribed, 4i. 112, 113. 


the imaginary Virtues of 
its Hoof, 113, 114. Me- 
thod of killing them in 
Ceylon, iii. 194 
Embalming human Bodies, 
how performed by the an- 
cient Eg tian, iii 261 
264. by the Peruvians, 
252 
Emerald deſcribed, and the 
erroneous Accounts of it, 
i. 16. Difference between 
Oriental and Peruvian, iv. 
32 
Emery deſcribed, and its Uſes, 
ii. 193, 194 
Emir, what, i. 364 
Emperor of China, Ceremon 
performed by him after 
his Coronation, iii. 140 
Emſeceſy, Bird, deſcribed, iii. 
315 
Engraving, by whom invent - 
ed and improved, i. 371 
Ephemeron, Account of that 
Inſect, ii. 11—13 
Ermine, what, ii. 155 
Etching, when invented, i. 
371 | 
Euridus, Account of its irre- 
gular Flux aud Reflax, ii. 
180—183 
E xhalations ariſing from the 
Mines of Peru render the 
warking of them exceed- 
ing dangerous, iv. 28. 
Millions of Indians have 
periſhed in them, #5. 
EX | Eye 
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I 
Beg * Theory of Fire, wild Beaſts ſrighted at 


faſcinating Power, iv. 
8 
ye · Stones, iv. 346 


F. 


F44D H, an Animal of 
Berbary, deſcribed, iii. 
312. its Food, ibid. 


Faſcination, what, iv. 94. 


Inftances of it in the Rat- 
tle- Snake, 95 —98. in 
other Animals, 99, 100. 
what Foundation it has in 
Philoſophy, 101— 103 
Fauſtus, (Dr.) Origin of his 
Story, 1. 362 
Fecundity of Plants, Inſtances 
of it, iv. 150, 151, of 
Fiſhes, 244, 245 
Fennel-Wood, iv. 160 
Fernandez, Juan, Account of 
that Iſland, iv. 255—265 
Fetneh, a Species of Acacia, 
lit. 226 


Fever- Roat, iv. 159 


Field, Potter's. 
da ma. 

Figs, how cultivated and 
ripened, ii. 252—254 * 
how dried, iii 117. which 
are the beſt, 118 — Pa- 
raoh's Fig. See Dumez — 
Piſang Figs, 418. in Bar- 
badees, iv. 298 

Filtre-Strne of Mexico, iv. 
136—138 

Fun- Fi, ii. 92 


See Accl- 


it, iii. 194 
Fih, Golden, deſcribed, iii. 
122, 123. farther Ac- 


count of it, iv. 3411, 312 
Fiſhery, Herring. i. 117 
120. Pilchard, r21. Sal- 
mon, 15. Whale, ii. 89— 
gt. Sturgeon, 156—158, 
Coral, 393. Pearl, 404 
408. Cod, iv. 244—-249 
Fiſhing, peculiar Method in 
Nevis iv. 308 309 
Fiſhing. Bird of China, iii. 
124 Fihing-Hawk, iv. 
180 181 
Flame iſſuing from a Spot of 
Ground three or four 
Miles in Diameter, i. 235 


Flamingo, Deſeription of that 


Fowl ui. 431 

Flax, its great Uſefulneſs, 
1. 45 

Flint, uncommon in ſeveral 
Parts of Barbary. iii. 301 

Flowers, of Salt i. 320 

Fly an Iron one, i. 378. 
Fire. Fly, iii. 67. iv. 295. 
Maſtich-Fly, iv. 303 

Fly catcher, iv. 315 ; 

Flying Bridge, iii. 143 

Flying . 208; iv, 
176 

Flying Fißb. iv. 201, 202 


Fhing Squirrel, See Sguir- 


rel. 
Fljing Tyger, iv. 315 
Focus, what, it. 33 
Foſſils, adventitious or fo- 
reign 


n 


| 
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reign, how accounted for, 
i. 36-40, the different 
Kinds of them found in 
Germany and other Coun- 


tries 334—4337 
Four- o Cloc i. Flower, iv. 301 


Foxes, of Greenland, ti. 87. 


black ones of Siberia, 155 


Frankincenſe Account of it, 


and its Uſes, ii. 271, 272 
Frogs very large ones, iv. 
182 
Fuci, have Seeds, iv. 287 
Fuller's Earth, its Uſe and 
where found, i. 35. iii. 
301 


Fulmar, a remarkable Bird, 


i. 52 
Fungi, or Sea-Muſhrooms, ii. 


274 
G. 


ABBON, or Geſeal, 
a large Bird, iii, 380. 

Galliwaſp, iv. 295. 

Galls on Oaks and other Ve- 
getables, how produced, 
1. 203 

Gambia, Account of the ſe- 
veral Races of People 
bordering on that River, 

ii. 359 — 364. navigable 
for Sloops two hurdred 
Leagues from its Mouth, 
366. Tide flows up it 
fo far, 76. 

Games, It mian, what, ii. 
234 | 
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Gardens, Deſcription of Lord 
Cobham's at Stow, 1. g6 
— 100. of his Britannic 
Majeſty at Herenbauſin, 
355. Garden of Geth/e- 
mane, ii. 358, Gardens 
of Barbary deſcribed, iii. 
306. of the Dutch Set- 
tlement at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 417—419 

Garter, Account of the In- 
ſtitution of that Order, i. 
85, 86 

Gate of the Perſecution at E- 
pheſas, ii. 316 | 

Geeſe, of an uncommon Size 

near Highworth in Wilt- 
Hire, i. 50. Solan Geeſe, 
50 - 52. Ci Geeſe, 53. 
remarkable Species in 4 
frica, iii. 380 

Generation, equivocal or ſpon - 
taneous, what is meant by 
it, i. 54. exploded by the 
Moderns, d. the two 
principal Theories of the 
Generation of Amimals, 
and which the moſt pro- 
bable, ii. 41, 42 

Giants, their pretended Ske- 
letons, Teeth, Sc. found: 
under Ground, ii. 71, In- 
ſtances of tall Men in all 
Ages, 72, 73. but the 
ordinary Stature of Man- 
kind ever the ſame, ibid. 

Giant's Cauſeway deſcribed, 
i. 41. Giant's Houſe 69. 


Ginger, 


ö 


Ginger deſcribed, and its 
Qualities, iii. 111. far- 


ther Account of it, iv, 


oe a Plant very fcarce 
and much valued in China, 
ui, 103, Deſcription of 
it, 104, 105, where it 
is found, and how ſearch'd 
for by the Tartars, 106, 
107. hew the Roots are 
preſerv'd, their ſalutary 
Effects, and how to be 
taken, 108—1 10 
Glacicres, or Valleys of Ice 
. amongſt the Apt, i. 225 
—22 
607 h, the late mvented Me- 
thod of caſting large Plates, 
j. 173—178. Materials 
uſed in the Compoſition of 
it, 175, its Ductility, 178. 
Manner of blow ing Round 
Glaſs. 297 — 299. its va- 
rious Uſes, 300. ho to 
caft Glaſs Spherules for 
Microſcopes, ii. 35, 36. 
Moſcowy Glaſs, 141 
Globe-f/o deſcribed, iv. 72 
Gloſſepetre, what, and where 
found, i. 336, 337. the 
Virtues aſcribed to them, 
ib, and iii. 203 
Goats, fine Breed near An- 
_ gora, ii. 260® 
Geat's-Thern, Account of its 
Gum, ii. 198, 199. 
Gobelins, Manuſactory at 
Paris, i. 167 


Gold, its amazing Ductihty, 
i. 179—182, very pure 
found in China, iii. 95. 
brought down to the Fa- 
ropcan Traders on the Ri- 
ver Gambia in Africa, 367. 
Guinea ſuppoſed to con- 
tain more than any other 
Part of the World, 36. 
the Quantity exported 
thence, 368. how ſepa- 
rated from the Earth and 
Sard that the Floods bring 
down from the Mountains, 
ib. vaſt Plenty in Mone 
metapa,. 413, 414. and 
in Chili and Peru, iv. 22. 
in what Forms moſt uſually 
found, 22-24. how ſepa · 
rated from its Ore, 24, 25 

Grain, Scarlet See Kermes. 

Granate, or Garnet, i. 197. 

Granite, Oriental, ii, 266 

Greenland, by whom dif- 
cover'd, its Soil and. Pro- 
duce, ii. 84, 85. Hard- 
ſhips ſuſtain'd by eight 
Englibmen who winter d 
there, 94— 99 

o in the Lead - Mines, 


their Manner of working, 


i. 2 
Grotto del Cani, remarkable 
for its noxious Vapour, 
i. 237. del Seri, Cures 
effeted by it, 238, of 
Paufilypo, 239. of the 
Cumean Sibyl, ibid. of 
Antipares, ii. 162—166, 
thoſ 
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thoſe of Milo, 192. on 
Mount Olzwvet, 358. 
the Virgin, 360. 

Guana, that Animal de- 
ſcribed, iii. 377. iv. 314 

Guara, or Sea-Curlew, of 
Brafil, ww 62 

Guava, Fruit, its Virtue, iii. 
375, 418. farther Ac- 
count of it, iv. 299 

Cum Dragon, ii. 198, Se- 
negal, iii. 374 

Gunpowder, its Compoſition 
known to Friar Bacon 
long before it was uſed in 
War, i. 116, an Acci- 
dent ſaid to have been the 
Occaſion of its Diſcovery, 
371, 372. the Ingte- 
dients it conſiſts of, 373. 
its Effects accounted for, 
ibid. Proceſs of making 
m, 374. 

Guns, Report of, heard a- 
bove two hundred Miles, 
i. 340, by whom invent- 
ed, 371 

Gypſum, iii. 301 


| H. 
FE matites. See Blocd:- 


flone 


Haram, Royal one at Da- 


han, ii. 415— 417 
Harweſs in Egypt, Account 
of, in. 229. 230 
Ha band, Gold and Silver. 
very Curiuus ones made by 


Li 3 


the Negroes, iii. 305 


of Hawk, a Sort of domeſtic 


one in Egypt, mi. 237. 
Fifhing- Hawk, iv. 180, 
181 

Hawk's-kill Tortoiſe, that 
Species which affords the 
ſo much admired Shell, 


iv, 65 


| Hay, a voracious Fiſh that 


feeds upon the Whale, ü. 


9+ | 
Heads, vaſt Number engra- 
ved on a Cherry-ſtone, it. 


FS... 

Hedge-Hog,, the Uſe he 
makes of his Prickles, iii. 
51. Sea Hedge-hog, iv. 
72, 205 

Hemp, an Account of the Ma- 
nagement of that Plant, 1. 
46—48. the Virtues of 
its Seed and Leaves, 7 

Hen, Golden, of China, iii. 


123 
Herb like a Nettle, produ- 
cing a Seed extremely 
poiſonous, ii, 415 
Hermit, remarkable Fiſh, iv, 
207, 208 
Hermitage,, curious one in 
Switzerland deſcribed, i. 
340 — 34“ : 
Hereons, . a particular Sort, iii. 
67. three Sorts at the 
Cape, 431 
Herrings, Method of curing, 
them at Yarmouth, i. 120. 
that Towa obliged by its. 
Charter 
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Charter to deliver every 
Year a certain Number of 
Herring Paſties, ibid. 

Hipp:arome deſcribed, ii. 219 

Hippopotamus, or River-Horſe, 
Account of that Animal, 
iii. 230—232, ſuppoſed 
to be the B.hem:th men- 
tion'd in the Book of Jeb, 
232, Fiction concerning 
him, ibid. 

Hg. Deer deſcribed, iii. 202 

Hui Houſe, at Lordtto, its 

iſtory, i. 285 

Hey Places, what, ii. 349 
—31 

Holy Well, 1. 18 

Honey of the Date tree, what, 
and how procured, iii. 
304. its Quali: ies, 305 

Hoxcy, how collected by the 
Bees, ii 213. its Virtues, 
215. ſorprizing Quanti- 
ties furniſh'd by a Greck 

Monaſtery, 218, poiſo- 

nous Sort, 247“ 

Toney comb, its curious Stru- 
Qture, ii. 211 

Hops, their Uſe and Mannez 
of Cultivation, i. 44, 45 

Horn Fly, iv. 316 

Horn-Snake, iv, 182 

H.rns, Oldenburg and Daniſb, 
ii. 75, 76 very large 
ones, iti, 426, 427. iv. 
165 

Herſes of Perſia, ii. 394. 
thoſe of Barbary degene- 
rated, ii. 313. Qualities 


of a well-tanght Bay 
Horſe, 1614. , Eg — 
Horſes preferable to all 
others for Size and Beau- 
ty, 314 

Heottentots, particular Ac- 
count of that People, iii. 
433—443 

Houbaara, Bird of Barbary, 
iii. 314. very entertain- 
ing to ſee it purſued by a 
Hawk, 315 

Fouje, magnificent one at 
Cairo, iti. 279 

Huchuu, Root, wonderful 
Properties aſcribed to it, 
and ſtrange Stories how 
they were diſcover'd, iii, 
112 

Humble Plant, iv. 300 

Humming- Bird, Account of, 

rags ta . 
urlers, Circles © 
Stones, 1. 66 =_ 

Hurricane, dreadful one at 
Montſrrat, iv. 332 


Hyacinth, Deſcription of that 


Gem and where found, iii. 


15 

Hyena deſcribed, ii. 262“. 
farther Account of that 
Animal, i. 312 

H)kes, manufaQurid and 
worn by the Arabs, iii. 
354 


Hymettys, Mountain famous 


far its excellent Honey, ii. 
206 
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ACK AL deſcribed, ii. 
263 *® what Circum- 


ſtances there are in favour 


of the vulgar Opinion that 
the Jacka! is the Lion's 
Provider, iii. 310. his 
Food, b. 

Fackes, a Tree, iii. 189 

Fack:a, Animal of Java, iii. 
201 

Facuius, iii. 319 | 

Jamaica, particular Account 

of that Iſland, iv. 268— 

296. its Pepper, 280— 
282 

James Fort deſcribed, iii. 
390 

Jing, how performed, 
ini. 147, 148 

Jaſder Ceſcribed, i. 197 

Faw, upper, only moveable 
in the Parrot, the Croco- 
die, and the Acus-wulga- 
ris, or Gar-Fiſh, in. 233 

Jay of Bengal deſcribed, iii. 
67. of Virginia, iv. 180 

Tbaboka, large Serpent, iv. 

8 

Ibis, much reverenced by 
the ancient Eeyprians, and 
why, iii. 236. deſcribed, 
237 | 

Echneumon, a large Egyptian 
Rat, fabulous Account of 
it, iii. 235. faid to hunt 
out and break the Croco- 


dile's Eggs, 236. its Make 
and Size, ibid. 

1cho, the Uſe of that Shrub, 
iv. 30 

Ido/aters, different Sects in 
China, iii. 138 

1ds/s, vaſt Numbers in a Ja- 
poneſe Temple, iii. 130. 
frightful one, 141 

Jeſſami ne- Buſs deſcribed, iv. 
320 

Jeſuits Bark. See Bark. 

Imp./uvium of the Romans, 


ſomething analogous to it 
in the Maori Buildings, 
int. 345 


Incenſe. See Frenkincenſ/e. 

Indigo, whence obtained, how 
made, and its Uſes, iu. 
33—35 farther Particu- 
lars concerning it, iv. 279 

Induſtry, the true Philoſo- 
pher's Stone, 1. 399 

Ink, Chineſe or Indian, how 

made, iii. 15 3. how uſed, 

5 

Inſcriptions, and other Anti- 
quities, very numerous at 

Angora, ii. 320-322. E- 
pitaphs of two Natives of 
Great Britain buried there, 


322 

Interment of the Dead, the 
preſent Manner by whom 
introduced, i. 273 

Inundatiin of the Nie, its 
Cauſes, Prop reſs, and Ef- 
fects, iii. 208 —213 

Toint-Worm. See Worms. 

Joncoes, 


ZU. 


Jencoes, Negro Merchants, 
i. 367 

Lon, its Compoſition, i. 32. 
an Account of the Iron- 
Works in the Foreſt of 
Dean, 33, 34. whether 
Spaniſh or Swediſh is the 
beſt, 195. great Quanti- 
ties manufactured in the 
Provir ce of Biſcay, 221. 
at Breſcia in /taly, 296. in 
Feria, ii. 427 

tron I bod, iv. 290, 300 

Iſland, new ones thrown up 
from the Bottom of the 
Archipelogo, ii. 168, 180. 
others in other Parts of 
the World, 180, 181 

oy, or Elephants Teeth, 
Account of that Trade in 
Negroland and Guinea, iii. 


- 399—401 
"W: 


AAB 4, or Temple at 
Mecca, Pilgrimages of 
the Mahometans thither, 
11. 368 
Kali, a Plant uſed in the 
Compoſition of Glaſs, i. 


Moe 
8 Bird, deſcribed, 
i. 318 
Kere, or Scarlet Grain, how 
produced, i. 202 
Kettule, Uſefulneſs of that 
Tree, iii. 188 
alis, Account of that Ca- 


nal, and the annual So- 
lemaity of letting the Nile 
into it, iii. 213, 214 

Kina Kina. See Bark, Je- 
ſuits. 

Kinki, or Golden Hen, iii. 
123 

Kitawviah, Bird, deſcribed, 
ini. 317 


L. 


ABYRINT H of Crete 
deſcribed, ii. 166, 167. 
Account of that of Egytt, 
and its Ruins, iii. 264— 
207. 
Lac Lune, iii. 301 
Lacca-Tree, and its Gum 
called Lacca or Lake, iii. 
27, 28 
Lacguir, how made in Ja- 
pan, iii. 147. very perni- 
cious to the Workmen, 
148 
Ladanum, Deſcription of the 
Shrub from whence it iſ- 
ſues, and the Manner of 
gathering it, ii. 199—201 
Lake, ſabterraneous, i. 127. 
floating Iflands in one near 
St. Omer's, 130. two re- 
markable Lakes in Portu- 
gal, 192. one near 77. 
woli, with a ſulphurous 
Stench, and floating 
Iſlands, 242. ſtrange Lake 
near Zirchnitz in Carnio- 
la, and its Phanomena 
accounted. 


* 


Fo. 


accounted for, 310—3 14. 
Obſervations on that of Ge- 

- neva, 314—316. ſtrange 
Qualities of two in Iceland, 
22 Phænomena of the 

e Vetter in Sweden, 

100—102, Account of 
the Lake of Maris, iii. 
216—218. that of Mexi- 
co, iv. 127. thoſe of Ca. 
nada, 128 

Lamantins, iv. 345 

, Tartarian or Scythian, 

an Account and Deſcrip- 
tion of it, ii. 148—150 

Land Crabs, iv. 303, 331 

Land-Ship, a- curious Ma- 
chine, ii. 18 

Lanthorn of Demoſthenes de- 
ſcribed, ii. 231 

Lapis Calamineris, its Uſe, i, 
25, 26. Specularis, 248. 
Hains, 290. Laxzah, ii. 
384 

Laplanders, their Way of tra- 
velling in Sledges, ii. 114. 
with „115 Account 
of their Manners and 
Cuſtoms, c. 1179—122 


Larch Tree, i. 138 


Latin-Tree deſcribed, iv. 348 

Lead, an Account of the 
Mines in Mendip Hills, i. 
23, 24. rich Lead Ores in 
the Kingdom. of Algiers, 
iii. 302 


Leaf. Cold. how made, i. 179. 


a Cave near Mexico, ſeem- 


ingly gilded over with it, 
iv. 126 
Leaves of Trees uſed as Pa- 


per, in. 149 
L:fah, very venomous Ser- 
pent, iti. 319. Antipatby | 
between it and another 
Species called Taitab, ib. 
Eemon Tree, i. 200. a parti- 
cular Species in China, ui. 


Lenyen, or Dragon's-Eye, a 
Chineſe Fruit, iii. 117 


Letchi, a Chineſe Fruit, iii. 
116 

Letter- Founding. See Print- 
ing Letters: 

Letters, or Characters, of the 
bingo, their prodigious 
Number, i. 358, 359 

Library Account of the Bod- 
— and Dr. Ratcli ges, 
i. 101, 103. that of Pte- 
homy, iii. 272: the Excel- 
lence of the Bodlcian, ib. 

Bie, Pharaoh's, iv. 78 

Lignum Aloes: See Ales- 
Mood. 

Lignum dulce, or Sweet M vod, 
ini, 30. Vitæ, iv. 270 
Likonde, a Tree in Angola, 

its Uſes, iii. 417 
Lime Treis deſcribed, iv. 297 
* Oil, its Properties, i. 


lues deſcribed, 111. 307. Chief- 


ly preys upon the wild 
Boar, 308. ſaid to be a- 
fraid 


C 


fraid of Women, ib. but 
is really moſt afraid of 
: Fire, ib. Manner of hunt- 
ing the Lion, 309. In- 
ſtances of his generous 
=_ * Temper, 310, 
Account of Lions a- 
* the Cape of Gocd 
Hope, 430. Reward there 
for killing one, 431 
Litharge, how made, and its 
Uſes, i. 324 
Lizards, in Nevis, iv. 314 
Loadflone, when its attraQtive 
and directive Powers were 
_ fiſt diſcovered, i. 115, 
116, what it is, ii. 106. 
its remarkable Virtues and 
. Phanomena, 106—109. 
how accounted for, 110 
Lebfters, remarkable Account 
of thoſe near Nevis, iv. 310 
Leu Tre, iv. 155, 300 
Locufts uſed for Food in the 
Failern Part of the World, 


Deſcription of them, and 


the Ravages committed 
by vaſt — of thoſe 

Laſects, ii. 396-400. ſe- 
veral Species in Bar 
deſcribed, and the Hav 
made by them in that 
Country, iii. 320—323. 
ſprinkled with Salt and 
fried taſte ſomewhat like 
Cray-Fiſh, 323. whether 
they are the Quails the 
Vaclites fed upon in the 
Wilderneſs, ib. 


Logger bead, Bird, iv. 302 

Longevity of People in the 
Bermudas, iv. 338. Ia- 
ſtances of it in our own 
Country, 339 

Loom, for weaving Stockings, 
by whom invented, i. 111. 
great Number of Looms 
formerly employed in the 
Silk Manufacture at Lyons, 


171 

Lotus deſcribed, and its Uſes, 
im. 227 

Lupus Aureus, ill. 310. Cer- 


wvarius, 413 


Lynx, Eurojean, ii 1 35,1 56. 
a Species of Lynx i in Bar- 
bary, iii. 313 

M. 


M3 ne. 


| Mace, BY it grows, ili. 173. 


its Virtues, 175 
Machine, famous one of Mer - 
4, 164 
Madrepores, what, ii. 274 
Mae from, a vaſt Whirlpool, 

l. 56, 57 
Magic Porcelane, what, iii. 

163 
Magnet. See Loadftone. 
Muize, or Indian Corn, de- 

ſcribed, and how culti- 

vated, iv. 150—154 
Mam Tor, one of the Won- 

ders of the Peak, i. 9 
Mammee, Deſcription of that 

Tree, iv. 47 


Mam - 


IN UX. 


Mammut h's Bones dug up in 
Siberia, ii. 143—147 
Manatees, ot Sea-Cowe, iii. 


432 
Mandiheka, Bread made of 


its Roots, iii. 417 

Mand rates, what Ludolphus 
ſuppoſes them to be, iii. 
416 

Mangoſtan, à fine Fruit, iii. 
35. particular Defeription 
of the Tree and Fruit, 18; 
—188 

Mengroves, Trees on which 
Oyſters grow, iii. 383. 
ſeveral Sorts, iv. 47, 48 

Manna, the different Kinds, 

and whence obtained, i. 
250. an excellent Cathar- 
tic, 251, American, iv. 
155 | 

Man-tyger, or Mantegar, a 
Species of Baboon, iii. 57. 
Deſcription of it, iv. 52 

Manures, different in diffe- 
rent Countries, 1. 185 


Maple Tres, Species from 
whence Sugar is obtained, 
iv. 277 


Marabbuts, what, iii. 296 

Marble, Parian, deſcribed, 
ii. 189, 190. Lygdine of 
the Ancients, 264. beanti- 
— 1 in Africa, iii. 


nn ( Arundel i. 102. 
ii. 1 

Marmote, or Marmotto, a 
Kind of Rat, i. 255 


Marroguin, Morocco or Turi 
Leather, the Manner of 
3 it, ü. 372 — 


Mals, of the Engli/5 at 
Ambeyna, iii. 172 

Maftich, Beben of that 
Gum, and the Tree that 
yields it, ii. 248—250 * 
thoſe in Jamaica, iv. 290 
Mauſolca, ancient ones at 
Rome, 1. 270, 271. mag- 
 mficent one of the Great 

Moguls at Agra, iii. 73 
Mechoacan, its Virtues, iv. 

159 
Mercury. See Duickfriver. 
Mermaids, and DMermen, an 
Account of ſeveral, ii. 16 
—18 
Mexico, City, i its ancient and 
preſent State, iv. 216— 
227 
13 the different kinda 
of, by whom invented and 
improved. ji. 35 37. Ac- 
count of M. Leexwenboeck's, 
and ſome of his curious 
Diſcoveries, 38 — 44. of 
Mr. Wi!ſon's, 38 
Mikias, whereby the Riſe of 
the Nile is meaſured, iii. 
275 

Milk Shrub, iv. 340 
Minarets,what, 1 it. 241. their 
Uſe, ui. 77, 349 
Ines, in France, i i. 130. in 
Spain, 194— 198. in Hun- 
gary, 321-324. in Saxo- 
ny, 


ly 


, 324—329. in Bobe- 
-ezia and Silefia, 331. in 
Sweden, ii. 103—105. in 
Poland, 124—126. in the 
Ruffin Empire, 141. in 
the Turk; Dominions in 
Europe, 187—191. in Chi- 
na and Japan, iii 6. 
in the Indian id =_ 
171. in Barbary, 300— 
302. in Negraland and Cui 
nca, 367. in Upper and 
Luer Ethiopia, 412 — 
415. in South America, 
Particularly thoſe of Peru 
and Chili, iv. 22—32. in 
North America, 134—136 
Minium, what, ii. 112 
Mirrours made of Steel, ii. 
428 

M. e, how propagated, 
in. 174 

Mobby, iv. 301 

Mocea Stone, its beautiful 
Delineations accounted 
for, ii. 259, 260 

Aonaftery of St. Antony, iii. 
270, 277 
onoceros, Or Sea Unicorn. 
See Narval. 

Monſo-ms, Enquiry into the 
Cauſe of thoſe periodical 
Winds, in. 3. 

Monument in London deſcrib'd, 
i. 104 

Moors, what Pleaſures they 
chiefly delight in, iii. 343. 
how they trade with the 


Nigritians, 353 


279 
Meſques, the 


1 


Moo/e-Deer. See Deer. 

Morocco. See Marragquin. 

Mor/e, Deſcription of that 
Animal, ii. 92 


Moſaic Work, what, i. 278, 


principal at Cos 
\/lantinople deſcribed, ii. 
242—247. at Sabaich, 
248. at Aleppo, 366. at 
Damaſcus, 367. at Mec- 
.ca and Medina, 368, 369. 
the Royal one at /pahban, 
412, 413. at Com, 418. 
in Cairo and its Neigh- 
bourhood, ii, 281—283. 
in Maroccs and Fez, 338— 
340. at Kairoan in the 
Kingdom of Tanis, 343 

Maſſes, found to have Seeds, 
iv. 287, 288 

Mount Miſery, iv. 326 

Mountain Cabbage - Tree. See 
Cabbage Tree. 

A whether a Defor- 
mity to the Earth, i. 224. 
their Uſes, 225. the Height 
of thoſe of Switzerlard, 
317—319. Mount Ara- 
rat deſcribed, ii. 312,313. 
Mount of Olwes, 358. 
Mountain of Japan, iii. 
92. Mountains form'd in- 

to various Shapes in China, 

128. remarkable ones in 

Abyffenia, 411. lofty one 

in Teneriffe, 446. thoſe of 

South America, iv. 11. 

the 


1 N 
the great one of Se. Chri- 
flpbor's, 323—32 

Mud fiſbes, iv. 326 

Mule, how generated, i. 205. 
very {ure footed, 206. wild 
ones in China, 11, 121 

NMumbo Jumbo, a Sort of Bug- 
bear, its Uſe, in 364 

Mummy- Pits and Mummies of 
Egypt particularly deſcri- 
bed, iii. 257—261 

Mundick, a Mineral found 
in the Tin Mines, 1. 21 

Muſcle, a large Kind, whoſe 
Threads or Strings are 
manufactured in Szcily, i. 
300, 301. curious For- 


mation of the Muſcle, iv. 


215 
Muſeum, at Oxfird, 1. 100, 


101. the original and pre- 


ſent Uſe of that Name, 
ibid. Account of the Cu- 
rioſities in the Royal one 


at Copenhagen, ii. 67— 


7 
Mujhro:ms, their Seeds not 


yet diſcover'd, i. 
253. how they may be 
raiſed, 253. theſe doubt- 
leſs, as well as all other 
Plants, have their Origin 
in Seeds, 254. Sea- Muſp- 
rooms. iv. 211 

Muſic, ſeveral Inſtances of 
ns ſurprizing Effects, i. 
262, 263, Muſick of 
Lizards, Snakes, Graſ- 
Vor. IV. N“. LVI. 


252, 


; Myrob «lans, 


D. 


hoppers, Cc. iv. 314, 


31 

Mak” deſcribed, how col- 
lected in the Bag of the 
Animal that yields its, and 
its Qualities, ut, 54—56 

Muſe Herb, iv. 331 

Muſe- Hog deſcribed, iv. 165 
—168 

Muſe Rat, iv. 173 

Muſquetves, Account of them, 
m 381 

Mutton, boil'd tender in a 
hot Spring in a Quarter 
of an Hour, iii. 296 

the different 
Kinds, ui. 32, 33 

Myrrh, what, and its Vir- 
tues, ii. 273 


N. 


* X ER, a Fiſh whoſe 
Shell is what we call 

Mether of Pearl, ii. 403 

Narwal, or Sca Unicorn, de- 
ſcribed, ii. 63. fine Horns 
of ſeveral, where pre- 
ſerv'd, 64 

Natrum, or Nitre of the An- 
cients, quite different from 
the Nitre of the Moderns, 
ii. 378 | 

Naumachia, in the Iſland of 
Delos, ii. 239 

Nautilus, or Sailer, deſcribed, 
iv. 206, 207 


K Kk Merale, 


| 
| 
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Needle, magnetic, its Varia- 
tion, and the Variation of 
the Variation, by whom 
diſcover'd, 1. 116, 117 

N:grces, their peculiar Me- 
thod of climbing tall 
Trees, iii. 372 

Niagara, particular Deſcrip- 
tion of its ſurprizing Ca- 
taraCt, iv. 128—131 

Nidification of Inſecte, ſome 
curious Rematks thereon, 
1. 203 

Nightingales, Virginia, de- 
icribed, iv. 179 

Nile, particular Account of 
the Sources, Inundation, 
Cataracts, c. of that 
River, 11. 207—216 

Nitre, or Sal! petre, found 
in Perſia, ii. 378. Me- 
thod of obtaining it, and 

its Vſes, 379—381 

Neva Scotia, Account of that 
Country, iv. 243 

Numb ffh See Terpidb. 

Nut, Piſtachio or Piftach, ii. 
388 a remarkable Kind 
of Nut tree in China, in. 
119 Phyſical Nut, 375 

Nut min tree deicr.bed, ard 
the particular Manner of 

its Propagation, iii. 173, 
174. medicinal Qualicies 
of Nutmegs, 175 

Nur womicra, What, and its 


— Qualities, ui. 37, 38 


Nympha, what, i. 140 


O. 
O BELISK 'hne at Ali one 


in Provence, i. 151. how 
they differ from Pyramids, 
ibid. ancient ones now 
ſtanding in Reme, 267— 
269. at Conflantinrple, ii. 
219—221 
OSZ/erwatcrics, the moſt cele- 
brated, ii 80, $1 
Oadeum, Remains of it at A- 
Lens, ii. 232 
Oil of Senegal, or Palm- Oil, 
how obtain'd, and its 
Uſes, iii. 373 
Old Hub and, and Old 
Wives, remarkable Fiſhes, 
iv. 75 
Olive- tree, its Fruit ard Oil, 
1. 137—138. Ole Oil 
a ſpecific Remedy againſt 
the Bite of the Viper, as 
pioved by Experiments, 
iii. 324—327 
Onions, a rem1rkable Species 
in Chira, vi. 120 
Omæ, ſeveral Species of that 
Gem, 1i. 261 
Ophal/, a peculiar Kind of 
of Gem, deſcibed, ii. 
262. a counterfeit Sort 
how made, 263 
O,*ir, Land of, now un- 
known, in. 414. vaſt 
Treaſures brought from 
thence 


1 


thence by Sclamon's Fleets, 
ibid. | 

Opium, how obtain'd and its 
Qualities, ii. 242— 245“. 
taken in great Quantities 
by the Turks, ibid, 

Opo-bai/ſumum, what, ii 276 

Opopanax, its Virtues, li. 201 

OY nm, Deſcription of that 
Animal, and anatom cal 
Obſervations on it, iv. 54 
—60. its Faculty of 
twiſting its Tail about the 
Branch of a Tree, 2nd 
ſo ſwinging from one to 
another, 50 

Oran Outang, remarkable A- 
nimal, iii. 201, perhaps 
the ſame with the Pigmy, 
422 | 

Orange trie, and its Fruit, 
i. 199, 200. China O- 
ranges, which Sort moſt 
valued, in. 118 

Organs, Hydraulic, i. 292. 
noble Organ at LU. 346. 
at Lubeck, and at Exeter, 
hid. 

Oruia, the Uſe of its Fruit, 
ni. 189 

Ofrich, Account of that 
Fowl, ii. 263, 264*, 3o1, 
302 

Ounce, its Uſe in hunting the 
Antelope, ii 395 

Owls, in Virginia, iv. 181 

Op. r ſ>-ils, found under 

Ground near Reading, i. 


tugal at Liſbon, 220. 


D E * 
36, 37. in Virginia, iv. 


138 

O;/ters of a ſurprizing Big- 
neſs, iii. 203. grow on 
Trees, 383 


* 


ADUNAN, among Meda- 
liits, what, 11. 67 

Pagzeds, or Temples of the 
Heathen I[n1ians, deſcrib- 
ed, in. 77, 78. ſurprizing 
ones cut out of a Rock, 
78—81 

Palaces, that of VWinrdſor- 
Caſile deicribed, i. 82— 
86. of Hampton Curt, 
86, 87. —0of the Louvre, 
158. 159. of Verſailia, 
with the Gardens, 150— 
164._— of the E/curia/, 
213—217. of Aranjuer, 
217. of thoſe at Ma- 
drid, 218. of the ancient 
one at Graneda, built by 
the DMoori/þ Kings, 218, 
219. of the King of Por- 


of the Vatican at Rome, 
287—289. of thoſe of 
the Great Duke of Tu/- 
cany, 289 — 293. of 
the EleQor of Bavaria at 
Munich, 349—351. of 
that of Nyzmpheniourg, 352, 
353. ot the Eiſhop of 
Bamberg, 353, 354 of 
k 2 his 


— — 


. 


his Pruſſian Majeſty at 
Berlin, 354 355. ——of 
the Prince of Orange, 
call'd the Houſe in the 
N bod. ii. 25, 26. of 
the King of Denmark, 77, 
78 of the Duke of 
Holflein, 78— 80. of 
her Crzariſh Majeſty, 160. 
of the Grand Sig. 
nior at Conſlantineple, 248 
—252. Royal Palace 
at /fpahan, 413 —416. 
the Great Mogu/'s at 
Agra, iii. 71-73. at 
Delli, 74. the Impe- 
rial Palaces in China and 
Japan, 133— 137,— 
that in the City of Mo- 
_rocco, 338. in M:quinez, 
341. of the Baſhaw of 
Teruan, 341, 342. of 
the Inca's of Peru before 
the Spaniards conquer'd 


that Country, iv. 106, 
107. —— of M:xico, iv. 
220—224. 


Pam, or Date tree, its Uſez 
and Manner of Cultivati 
on, ii. 386, 387. medi- 
cinal Virtues of Dates, 
388. Uſe of them in 
ent, iii. 223. a Sort of 
Honey obtain d from the 
* ree in Barbary, 304. a 

ine in Negroland, 372 

Pa/m Oil, Ky of Se- 

 neged, 


X. 


Palmetzo, or Wild Palm, iv. 
33 
4 4 or un verſal Medi- 
cine, a Thing impoſſible, 
i. 395 a celebrated one 
of the Ancients, ii. 201 
Panther deſcribed, iii. 310. 
why their Numbers are 
inconſiderable, 311 
Paper, particular Account of 
that Manufacture, and the 
Origin of the Invention, 
ii. 47—5 1. Manner of 
making Marbled Paper, 51 
5 3. made of divers Ma e- 
rials in China, and how, iii. 
148—153. their Me- 
thod of filvering it, 154 
Papyrus, Account of that 
Plz nt, iii. 219, 220. Man- 
ner of making Paper of 
it, 220. Remarks on the 
Antiquity of that Manu- 
facture, 221, when the 
Art was loſt, 222 
Paradije, Birds of, iii. 299, 
200 
Paraguay, a Sort of Tea 
much uſed in South Ame- 
rica, iv. 45. very uſe- 
ful to the poor Slaves in 
the Mines, i6. its Vir- 
tues, 46 
Paraiytic, ſaid in Scripture 
to be let denon through the 
Reef, the Objection againſt 
that Paſſage removed, i ii. 
347 
Par- 
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Parmaſfitty, Account of hat 
Drug, and the Whale that 
yie'd- it, iv. 199—195 

Porm/an Cuceſe, formerly 
famous, but row cutdone 
by that of Loai, i. 296 

Parroquets, two different 
Species deſcribed, un. 62 
— 6 

i. imitztes human 

Speech better than any 
o:her Bird, and has an ex- 
cellent Memory, ii 61. 

| lives to a great Age, 62 

Parrot ih, ww. 303 

Partridges, Account of tame 
ones, ii. 302. a ſmall 
Sort in Egyot, in. 238. 
with two Spurs on each 
Leg, 379 | 

Patto, or Sluggard, deſcribed, 

43 . 89 

Peach.s, very large in Bar- 
bary, ii. 305. fine ones 
in N.w- England, iv. 15 5 

Peacock, its Beauty, iii. 60. 
an Emblem of Pride, 61. 
wild ones at the 


431 

Peacock Coal, i. 32 

Pear, Prickly, much eaten 
in Barbary, iii. 306 

Preorli deſeribed, how form'd, 
and which the moſt valu- 
able, ii. 400—403. Mo- 
ther of Pearl, what, 403. 
A: coun: of the Pearl- 


- Fiſhery, 404—408, Me- 


Caje, | 
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thod of making counter- 
feit Peas. 404 

Peaſants, of *Wwitzerland, ma- 
ny of nem rich, i 405 

P.btle, Egyptian, a curious 
one of dir Hans Shang's, 
ii. 73 ſhining ones in 
Virginia, iv 140 

Peli an deſcribed, ii. 204. 
farther Account of it, iv. 
292 

Pepper. Deſcription of the 
Plant and Fruit, tm. 20, 
21, Long Pepper, ibid. 
a Sort in China, 115. 
Guinca, 376. Jamaica, 
280—282 

Petroleum, Oil of Petre, or. 
Rock- Ol, 1. 742 

Perſi, Root, ſtrange Proper- 
ty aſcribed to it, iii. 119 

Pharis, at Alexcenaria, iii. 
27 

Phengites, a tranſparent Sort 
of Maible n. 225 

Ph:ly/opher's Stine, what tie 
Alchymiſts mcan by it, i. 
393» 398 

Pholeys, Character of that 
People, iii. 360, 361. 
their Plantations, 370. 
one of their Towns de- 
ſcribed, 392, 393 

Pbeſphorus, a Sort made of 
Bologna Stones, 1 249. 
the ſtrange FﬀeAs cf 
burning Phoſphoru, 14, 
unexpectedly. diſcover'c 

K k 3 by 
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by Homberg, 398 

Pigmy, or Chimp.nzee, de- 
ſcribed, iii. 423—425 

Pike. See Tenerife. 

Piles, Method of building 

on them in the Nether- 
lands, ii. 26, 27. hence 
a facetious Saying of E- 
ra/mus, 27 

Pillar, Queen of Scots, i. 7. 
ancient ones at Conflanti- 
zoplr, ii. 222, 223. at A. 
thens, 228 Pompey's, iii. 


269 

Pilet-fjb, whence fo call'd, 
iv. 74 

Pine Apple. See Ananas. 

Pipe-H rms deicribed, and 
their Mamner of eating 
their Way into the Piles 
of Holland, ii. 13—15. 

how to prevent their da- 

ging Ships that lie in 

Harbour, 16 

Piſcina mirabilis, what, i. 

275 | 

Pia bio. See Nut. 

Plants, Obſervations on ma- 
rine ones of the ſtony 
Kind, ii 273, 274, 391. 

. their Fecundity, iv. 150, 


WS - 
Poi ſon Mod Tree, Account 
of it, iv, 149, 150 
Pahpus, Fiſh, iv. 209. par- 
ticular Kind of Inſect, 
209, 210 * 
Pomegrazaic-iree, i. 200. 


large Pomegranates in 
Barbary, ii, 305 

Peel, of Hail deba, ii. 354. 
Pools of Solomon, 300. 
Pools wherein Salt is na- 
turally form'd, iii. 370 

Paole's Hole deſcribed, i. 6 

Porcelane, Manufacture of it 
in France and Saxony, iii. 
97. large and fine Veſ- 
ſels made in Japan 133. 
Porcelune Tower of Nan- 
hin deſcribed 141, 142. 
.the Compoſition and the 

whole Proceſs of making, 
painting, and baking Por- 
celane in China, 155 — 
168. Reaſons of its Dear- 
reſis, 168, 169 

Porcupine deſcribed, iii. 51 

Por phyry deſcribed, and where 
found, ii 265, vaſt Co- 
lumns of it, 332 

Porpus, Account of that Fiſh, 
iv. 310 

Prefier John, how the Ay/- 
finian Emperors came to 
be ſo call'd, iii. 409 

Printing, the Antiquity and 
Manner of it in China, i. 
357—359- who was the 
firſt Inventor of the Art 
in Europe, 359— 361. its 
Improvement and Pro- 
grei- 362 363. Account 

ot the practical Part of it, 
366—370 


 Printing-beuſe, Account Þ 
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the Clarendon at Oxford, 
i. 103 

Printing Letters, ſingle ones 
in Meta}, by whom in 
vented, i. 362. by whom 
brought: to Perfection. 
363. Method of caſting 
them, 364 366 

Printing Preſi deſcribed, i 


308, 399 
Pudiing-pije tree. See Caſ- 
A Fijtu/a. : 
Puff.ns, Account of thoſe 
Birds, 1. 55 


Pumice-fiore, | 240, 247 

Purp/e Fiſh, and its fine Dye, 
an Account of it, ii. 303 
— 306 

Pyramids of Egypt particular- 
ly deſcribed, iti 242— 
251. by whom built, for 
what Purpoſe, in what 
Manner, and tne Num- 
ber of Men employ'd a- 
bout the greateſt, 25 1— 
256 

Pyrites, i. 326, iii 301 


UAILS, mentioned in 
Num. xi, ſuppoſed to be 
Locuſts, ii 396. but that 
Suppoſition contradicted 


by the Pſalmiſt's calling 
them feather'd Fouls, iii. 


raking Thruſh, iv. 301 


Quarry, Deſcription of a re- 
markable one near Mae/- 
tricht, ii. 19, 20 
ickfilver, or Mercury, de- 

— i. 195 46 wh 
Forms it is found, and 
how ſeparated from the 
Ore or Earth, isi and 
330. its Uſe in Medi- 
cine, &c. 330, 331. its 
pernicious Effects on the 
Workmen employ'd about 
it, and eſpecially the Mi- 
ners, 331. 332 Account 
of the Quickſilver Mines 
in P-ru, iv. 30, 31 

Quinquina. See Bark, Je- 
futts. 


R. 


RAINBOWS form'd in 
the Miſt ariſing from Ca- 

taracts, or great Falls of 
Water, iv. 131. Marine 
Rainbows, ſometimes ob- 
ſerved in an agitated Sea, 
ibid. 

Rain- Deer, of Lapland, ii. 
114, 115. 

Ramboſtan, an Indian Fruit, 
Ii. 35 | 

Rarefaction. See fir. 

Rat, Ezyp:tan. See Ichneu- 
mon. | 

Rattans, how they grow iii, 


190 
Rattle-Snake, the N ay 


— 2 


cn” 
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I. 


of the Joints or Rattles in 
its Tail, iv. 79. its uſual 
Length, 80. Deſcription 
and Aratomy of it, 80— 
85. i's Eye has ſomething 
terrible in it, 86. when 
they make the greateſt 
Rattling, 76:4, their com- 
mon Food, 87. are vivi- 
parous, ib various Expe- 
riments to ſhew the extra- 
ordinary Subtilty of their 
Poiſon, 88 — 90. Hogs 
eat them without Harm, 
91. ſeveral Remedies for 
the Bite of the Rattle- 
Snake, 91—94. ſorpriz 
ing Inſtances of the faſci- 
nating or bewitching Pow- 

er of its Eyes, 94 99 

Ravens, white, i i. 431 

Recure, a Filh, iv. 345 

Red Ii ad, iv. 335. 

Reliewo, the three Kinds of 
it explained, i. 88 | 

Remera, or Sucking fiſh, de- 
ſcribed, and its pretended 
Faculty, bv. 73. 74 

Refprration why performed 
with Difficulty on. the 
Tops of high Mountains, 
iv. 13 

Rhaad, or Safsaf,. Bird of 
Barbary, two Species of 
them deſcrived, iii. 316, 

17 
Rhax, or Boolalaz, a ve- 


_ ry venomous Animal, 


ii 324. its Bite how eu- 
red, 16 

Rhinccer:s deſcribed, iii. 50. 
perhaps the Unicorn of 
the Aucients, 7. its En- 
mity to the Elephant, 51 

Rhubarb, Account of that 
Druz, ii. 245-247“ 

Rialto, fine B:idge at Venice, 
i. 295 

Rice, how it grows, iii. 22. 
vulgar Error concerning it, 
ibid. 

River Horſe. 
amus. 

Rivers, remarkable Particu- 
lars relaitd of the Guad:- 
ana in Spain of tue Ri- 
vulet at Lamiourn in Berk- 
ſhire, ard of the Mole in 
Surry, i 194. the Rhone 
ſometimes driven back by 
a ſtrong Weſterly Wind, 
315. Courſe of the Ti- 
gris, ii. 310. ſtrange Ac- 
count- of ſome Rivers in 
Chiza, iii. 93. Account 
of th: large Rivers in 
South America, iv. 17— 
20. tub erraneous one in 
Paraguay, 20. Account 
of tie two molt confider- 
able. Rivers in North 4- 
merica, 132, 133 

Rock of Miribah, or Ru- 
dim, deſcribed, ii. 361, 
362. hollow ore on the 
Coalt of Mexico, rema k- 

able 


See Hippopo- 


1. 


able for its Noiſe and 
ſpouting up Water, iv. 


127 

Roa:buck Serpent, its mon- 
ſtrous Size, iv. 77 

Ræliing Preſs when invent- 
ed, and its Ctructure, i. 

70, 371 

Rellrich Stones. i. C5 

Roſes of Jericho, ii. 241 ® 

Ruby deſcribed, and diſtin- 
guifhed into ſeveral Spe- 
Cies, iii. 14, 15. Where 
moſt common, 171 

Ruins of Troy, ii. 314. of 
Epheſus, 316— 319. of 
Sardis, 319. about Ange- 
ra, 320—323. of Ceſa- 
rea, 323. of Palmyra or 
Tadmor, 324— 335. of 
Balbeck, 335 — 343. of 
Sidon, 343. of Tre, 344. 
in and about Jeruſalem, 
346—361. of Perſefolis, 
421—423. of the Egyp- 
tian Labyrinth, iii. 266. 
of Temples and other 
Structures in Egypr, 267 
—272. in the Kingdoms 
of Algiers and Tunis, 330 
—$ 37 

Rum, iv. 277 

Raminating, or chewing the 
Cud, remarkable Inſtance 
of a Man who did fo, iii. 
63, 64 


ABLE, what, ii. 155. 
which moſt valuable, 16. 

Saffron deſcribed, and its 
Manner of Cultivation, 1. 
42, 43 

Sago, what, and how pre- 
pared, iii. 183 

Sailing Chariot. See Land- 
Ship. 

Sal Ammoniacum, how pre- 
pared in Egypt, iti. 288 — 
291. how made at New- 
cafile, 292. its Virtues, 
bid. 


Salamander, Account of one, 


ii. 59 

Salforata, ſulphurous Rivu- 
let, i. 242 

Sak, the different Kinds of 
Sea-Salt made in France, 
and an Account of the Ga- 
belle or Duty on that 
Commodity, i. 182—185. 
Salt-Mines in Catalonia, 
198. in Hungary. 319, 
320. near Hallein, 321. 
in Poland, 124—126 

Samiel, a burning Wind, ii. 
311, 312 

Sandarach, what, iv. 27 

Sand:rs, or Santal, the dif- 
ferent Kinds, 1ii. 113 

Saffhire deſcribed, i. 332, 
333 

S ar/a- 


„„ 


Far ſaparilla deſcribed, ard 
its Uſe, iv. 42 

Saſſafras, its Virtues, iv 
160 

Scink, a harmleſs Animal, iii. 
241 

Scorpions, exceeding veno- 
mous, ii. 395. thoſe of 
Barbary deſcribed, and 
the Method of curing 
their Bite, iii. 323, 324. 
large one, 379. Abun- 
dance at the Cape, 433 

Sea-Corvs, ill. 432 

Seals, Sea Calves, or Sea- 
Lions, ii. 64. 65. iv. 262 

Scat of the Duke of Dewon- 
Fire at Chatfwrth de- 
ſcribed, i. 87-89. Com- 
pliment paid to the Duke 
by Marſhal Ta!lard on his 
Entertainment there, 89. 
Deſcription of Blenheim- 
Fuſe, 89-91 of the Earl 
of P:mbrih:'s Seat near 
Salifbzry, 91 —94 of the 
Earl of Burliny tan's at 
Chiſwick, 94—95 

Seb. fiens, their Uſe in Me- 
dieine. ii. 226 

Selenites, iii. 301 


Sena deſcribed, and its Vir-- 


tues, mi. 226 
Senfible Plant, iv. 300 
Septariæ, beautifully deli- 


neated. ii 259 


Serag lia, the Grand Sigrar's 


deſcribed, ii. 248—252. 


vaſt Quantity of Proviſtons 
conſumed there, 250 

Serpent, ſtrange Kind of, iii. 
125, thoſe of Ceylin, 197 
Cucul.ated or Hooded Ser- 
pent, 198. ſeveral Sorts 
in 4frica, 378, 432. mon- 
ſtrous ones in Congo. 433. 
in Brafl, iv. 77. in Vir- 
ginia, 182 

Shaddack, Fruit, iv. 317 

Shagreer, what, and how 
prepared, il. 425 

Shark deſcribed, ii. 202, 
203 


Sheep, Spæricb, the Fineneſs 


of their Wool, i. 205. 
very large ones in the 
Eaſtern Countries, ii. 259, 
2507. ſtrong enough to 
carry Boys on their Backs, 
I. 59. PeruvianSheep de- 
ſcribed, iv. 63—05. re- 
markable Breed in News, 
312 

Sheer water, iv. 336 

Shells, how form d. ii. 401, 
492. iv. 213, 214 

Ships, when firſt invented, i. 
112, 113. large ones, 
113 

Showeler of Barbary de ſerib' d, 
in. 318 at the Cape, 431 

Showers, ſuppoſed prete na- 
tural ones, accounte d for, 
h. 168. 169 


Sibyl/s, Account of them, i. 


239, 249 


Silk, 


F 


'$i/k, curious Engire for 
Thrown Silk at Derby, i. 
112. of Spiders, 145. 
Silk Manuf- Gute in Lag, 
296. in China, ili. 144. 
in Japan, 146 
Sill. Graſi, iv. 161 
Sit li erm, particular Ac- 
count of that Inſed, 1. 
129—143. how the Silk 
is wound off from the 
Cones, 144. the Length 
cf the Thread it ſpins, ib. 
great Numbers fed near 
Murcia in Spain, 221 
Si ver, fourd moſt plentiful- 
ly in the Mines of Peru, 
ard other Parts cf Ameri. 
ca, iv. 25. in what Forms it 
is moſt uſually met with, 
25—27. how ſeparated 
from its Ore, 29 
Simpulum, what, iii 336 
Slave. Trade, Account of it, 
iii. 3905-398. tragical Ca- 
taſu ophe occaſioned by a 
Slave at Nis, 399, 400. 
Slerpineſs, a remarkable In- 
flance of, iv. 70-72 
Snake- Ret, 2 Specific againſt 
the Poiton ot the Rattle- 
Snake, iv. 92. how its 
Virtue was diicorered, 93 


ocaß Earth ii. 255, 378. 


1. 301 

See Ge-/e. 

Coun. 5a CG -{(crived, and its 
Virtues, iv. 158, 159 


& od. . 


Soldier - Crab, iv. 207, 208 

Selfatara, a ſmoking Hill in 
the Kingdom of Naples, i. 
236. how Alum is made 
there, ibid. 

Scund, why that of Bells in 
Vallies is heard farther 
than thoſe upon Hills, i. 
339. ſeveral Inſtances of 
the Report of Guns heard 
at a vaſt Diſtance, 330, 
340. the Velocity of 
Sound, 16:9. 

Sount, an Eryjtian Tree, iii, 
225 

Spar, how form'd, i. 7. ii, 
104, 165 

S; arrow, particular Species 
in the Kingdom of Tunis, 
iii. 315. its melodious 
Note, . pines away if 
removed from its native 
Climate, 76. 

Sperma-Ceti. 
fitty. 

Sphinx, Egy{tian, deſcribed, 
iii. 256, 257. gre:it Num- 
bers of them, 268 

Sato Waters of Scarberougl, 
1,15. cf Chelterham, 16, 
1emarkable. Accident at 
Scarbercugh, ib. the Wa- 
ters of Sa or pat in the 
Biſhoprick of Liege, 304, 
305 

Spiders, Manuſatture of their 
Silk, ard Method of brecde 
ing them, i. 145—14*, 

how 


See Parma- 


how they dart their 
Threads, and fail through 
the Air, 148, 149. Ob- 
ſervations of Mr. Leexwen- 
hoeck on the working In- 
ſtruments of Spiders, and 
the aſtoniſhing Fineneſs of 
their Threads, ii. 39, 40. 
large ones, iv. 265, 337 
Spirit · i ccd, iv. 288 
Springs, Salt ones at Saling, 
deſcribed, i. 122—125. 
other remarkable ones in 
France, 125—129. me- 
dicinal ones in Spain and 
Portugal, 191— 193. in 
Taly, 241, 242. one that 
throws up Pitch in the 
Illand of Zant, 243. mi- 
neral Springs at Spa or 
8 in the Biſhoprick of 
2 304, 305. At 4yr- 
mont, ib. at Aix /a-Cha- 
pelle, 305—307. hot Baths 
at Baden in Switzerland, 
307. at Baden in Swabia, 
ibid. at Baden in 4uftria, 
308. at Buda in Hungary, 
ibid. ſtrange Springs near 
Paderborn in Mefpbalia, 
. 309. remarkable ones in 
Iceland, ii. 59. Prophetic 
Spring in C<veden, 102. 
Origin of Springs, 187. 
hot ones in Mz, 


hot and cold in Per/ia, 
377. in China and Japan, 
ii. 9395. in the Iadian 
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Iſlands, 170. in Barbary, 
295—298, in South A. 
merica, iv. 15, 20, 21. 
in Nevis, 306, 307. in 
St. Chriftophber's, 328. 

Spying-Glaſs. See Telgſcopet. 

Square, fine one at [pahan, 
u. 409 

Sguirrel, of Siberia, ii. 156. 
of the Eaſf- Indies, iii. 59, 
ſeveral Kinds, particular- 
ly the Flying Squirrel, iv. 
175—176 

Stadtbouſe at Amſterdam de- 
ſcribed, ii. 26—30 

Stannaries, Laws relating to 
them, 1. 20, 21 

Steatites, or Soop- R:ck, what, 
ii. 195. iii. 301. 

Stellar Fiſh, iv. 203, 204 

Stone, artificial one that 
extracts Poiſon from a 
Wound, iii. 70 

Stenebenge, different Opinions 
concerning it, i. 58. par- 
ticular Deſcription of it, 


59—63 ; 
Stones, of an enormous Size, 
i, 62. ii. 340. Rollrich, 
i. 65. Arthur's, 66. the 
Dwarf, 67. Marble one 
uſed at the Coronation of 
the Kings of Scotland, 75. 
Bononian, 249. Swediſh, 
ii. 111. Mocta, 259 
Storge, or natural Affection 
of Animals for their Voung, 
ſome Inllances of it, ii. 5 
St r#s, 


IND 


$:torks, Account of thoſe in 
Holland, ii. 4—6. why 
reverenced by the pre- 
ſent Mahbometans in E- 


Zet, 4 
Strata, of Earth, Cc. whe- 
ther they lie according to 
the Laws of Gravitation, 


i, 38 
Sturgem. See Fiſhery. 
Sugar- Cane, its Cultare, the 
Preparation of Sugar, &c. 
iv. 270-27 
Sulphur, found in different 
Forms i. 326. its Vir- 
tnes, 327. how form'd, 
ti. 193. Hills of it, 378 
Sulphur-Gut, iv. 306 
Sumac, what, ii. 374 
Szeallows, found in Cluſters 
under the Ice, ii. 6 
zvimmers, ſutprizing Per- 
formances of two, iii. 
214 
Sod. Fiſh deſcribed ii. 93. 
an Enemy to the Whale, 
ibid. farther Account of it, 
iv. 199 
Sy/tem of the World, Coper- 
ma Or — ii. 32 


; 
TABACOMBA, Sort of 
Fruit, iii. 375 


Tacamabaka, Gum, how ob- 
tained, and its Virtues, 


m. 455. 456 
Vor. IV. N'. 56. 


Taffetie of Lyons, their Luftre, 
and how given them, i. 
172, 173 

Tail, its Uſe in Fiſhes, ii. 
88, 89 

Taitah. See LF 6. 

Talc, what, and where dug, 
i. 248. the Lapis Specula- 
ri of Pliny, a Species of 
it, ibid. Red Talo, ii, 
142 

Talgoi, or Ant- Bear. See 
Bears. 

Talipot, its Leaves uſed for 
Tents and Umbrellas, and 
to write upon, iu. 188, 
Bread made of its Pick. 
ibid. 

Taliſmans, what, 291 

Tallaw-tree deſcribed, and 
its Uſe, ii. 114 

Tamandua, Animal, iv. 53 

Tamarind free, Account of 
it and its Fruit ii. 32 

Topefiry, Manufactures of at 
Paris, Arras, Bruſſels, 
Antxve: p, and other Places, 
i. 1679—169. two diffe- 
rent Ways of weaving it 
deſcribed, 169—171 

Tarandus, a Beaft that could 
aſſume the. Colour of Ob- 
jects near it, ii. 257 

Tarantula, the Effects of its 
Bite, and Method of Cure, 
bl 259—261. how account - 

or, 261 

FE... the Plant defcribed, its 

L Culti- 


1 N D E X. 


Cultivation, the different 
Kinds, and how cured, 
i. 98 — 101. Opinions 
of the Chineſe, and of ſome 
European Phyſicians, as to 
its Virtues, 101 — 103. 
our Sage preferr'd to it by 


the Chineſe, 103. South- 


Sea-Tea, what, iv. 45 
Teeth and Bones dug up in 
Siberia, an Account of 
them, and an Enquiry 
how they came there, ii. 
„ 
Teeth; Elephants. See very. 
Teleſcopes, refrafting and te- 
ing, by whom invent- 
ed improved, ii. 30 


| 35 ; 
Temples, Remains of ancient 


Pagan ones at Rome, i. 


263—265. at Athens, ii. 
224—230. in the Iſland 
of Delos, 235—240. of 
a ſtately one at Balbeck, 
236— 340. Temples of 
China and Japan deſcrib'd. 
li. 137 — 141, that of 
the Sun at Cuſco in Peru, 
as it was before the Spa- 
miar di invaded that King- 
dom, iv. 107 — 109. of 
Mexico, 225 
Tendrils, See Claſpers. 
Teneriffe, Deſcription of its 
Pike or Peak, 446—449. 
- dreadful Earthquake in 
that Iſland, 450 


Terebinthus, or Turpentine- 


Tree, ii. 250® 

Terra Cimolia, what, ii. 194, 
195. Lemma, 196, 197 

Terra del Fuego, Account of, 
iv. 252—255 

Thaibanne, large * iii. 
239. Purſes of its 
Skin at leaſt four Inches 
in Diameter, 319 

Theatre, at Oxford, i. 100. 
Ruins of ancient ones at 
Rome, 269. at Athens, ii. 
227, 232. on the /{bmus 
of Corinth, 235. in the 
Iſland of Delos, 237 

Therme, or Baths, Remaias 

of ancient ones at Rome, 

i. 270 

Tbermometers, their Uſe, dif- 
ferent Methods of con- 
ſtructing them, and De- 
fects, 11. 44—47 

Thorn, an Account of the fa- 
mous one near Glaſtonbury, 
i. 48. Egyptian, iii. 225 

Thraſher, an Enemy to the 
W hzle, iv. 199 

Threatning denounced againſt 
Tyre, how literally fulfil- 
led, ii. 344 

Throne, ſumptuous one of the 
Great Mogul, iii. 75 

Thruſh, a beautiful Species, 
W.-.316 --- 

Tides, the Phænomena of 
them accounted for, ii. 
183—185 


Tigers, 


" 


— > 


Tortoi ſe. 


T:gers of Mount Ararat, is 
263.“ do great Miſchief 
about the Cape of God 
Hope, iii. 430. Reward 
for killing one, 431 

Tin, an Account of that Me- 
tal, and of the Tin- Mines 
in Corrwall and Deyn- 
ire, i. 19 —22 

Tobacco deſcribed, the Man- 

ner of itz Cultivation, and 
Qualities, iv. 143—149. 
valt Quantities exported 
from our Colonies, 235, 
236 


Tembs, ancient ones rear Coe- 


feria, ii. 323. at Palmy- 
ra, 333. Tomb of Ze- 
bulon, EL « AMiſalom's, 
chary's, ibid of 
eſſed Virgin, 357. 
. of the Prophets, 358. of 
Mabomet, 369. Tomb in 
an Egyfticn Pyramid, iii. 
246—248. near Cairo, 
274 
Tape z deſcribed, id. 18, 
the largeſt ever known, 
l 


he = or Numb. Fiſh, its 


urprizing , Quality, iii. 
383, 384. different Hy- 
potheſes to account for it, 
385—389. of what Uſe 
to the Animal, 389. its 
med:cioal Virtues, 390 
See Turtle, 
Tauch-Stone, What, i. 290 


_—_ remarkable Bird, tv» 

2 

Tower of Andronicus, ii, 
230. Porcelane Tower, iii. 

141 

Town houſe of Aag urg, De- 
ſcription of it, i. 355 — 

357. fine one at 7horn, 
ii. 139 | 

Trade and ManufaQures of 
Germany and Switzerland, 
i. 401 — 406. of IIal- 
Land, it. 5 3-—56. of Smyr- 
ra, Aleppo, and other 
Turkiþ Cities, 370. of 
Perfia, 423 — 429. of 
the Natives of the Fa/- 
Indies, iti. 82, $3. of E- 

t, 284. of China and 

* ini. 144—169. of 

Barbary, 350— 354. of 
Negroland and Guinea, 
394— 402. of the an- 
cient Mexicans, iv. 230, 
of the Brit; Colonies iu 
America, 232—251 

Tragacantha, See Goat's- 

horn. 

Tranſmutatian of Metals,whe- 

ther poſſible or not, i. 396, 


397 
Tree Frog deſcribed, ii. 205.. 


Tree Serpent, ili. 432 
Trees, found under Ground, 


i. 36. of a poiſonous Qua» 
lity, wm. 37 
Trechilus, fabulous Story of 
that little Bird, iii. 236 
L12 To- 


ID 


Srochite, or St. Cutblert's 
Beads, i. 39 

Tropic - Bird deſcribed, iv. 

336 

Truffles, what, and whether 
they come from Seed, i. 
251, 252. why called 

 Sqvine-bread, 254. how 
eaten, ibid. 

Tube, Galilte's, ii. 32 

Tulip - Tris deſcribed, iv. 

161 

Tra of Heidelberg, i. 337, 
338 

Tarbant, what, iii. 35 2 

'Turbith, its Virtoes, iv. 159 

Turky Leather. See Mar- 
rOguim. f 

Turiy Baffard, iv. 181 

7 wrpertine, the diſſerent kinds 
ot it, 11. 251 

Turquoiſe, or Tarrois, Stane, 
the different Sorts deſcri- 

* bed, it. 383, 384. iv. 
136 

Turtle, or Tortoiſe, of two 
Kinds, Land and Sea, 
iv. 65. its beautiful Shell, 
66. one Sort eatable, and 
the Method of taking 

them, ibid. Number of 
their Eggs, and vaſt Size 
of ſome Turtles, 67, 68. 
their Food and curious 
Structure, 68, 69. the 
Land-Tortoiſe buries it- 
ſelf under Ground in the 
Winter, 70, a farther 


Account of them, 


292, 
293 a 


V. 


Facbun. what it is, 

i. 382. an abſolute 

one not to be obtained by 
the Air-Puwp, 383 

V anillas, or Banilla's, iv. 
160, 161. 8 

Vantrevan, a beautiful Ani- 
mal, iv. 53 

Y apours, Computation of the 
Quantity exhaled from the 
Mediterranean, and of the 
Water brought into it by 
Rivers, ii, 184—187 

Varniſo, how made in Japan, 

iu. 147 

Vatican. See Pal/zces. 

V. getable, a very fingular 
Kind, iv. 320 

V:getation of Stones, Reaſons 
aſſigned for that Opinion, 

ii. 163 

Ventrilaguous, Parrots are ſo, 
iii, 65, remarkable In- 
ſtance of a ventriloquous 
Perſon ſome Years ago in 
London, ibid. 

Via Appia, noble Remains 
of it, 1. 275, 276. Fla- 
minia, 276 

Vine, brought from 4/ia in- 
to Europe, i. 131. its Cul- 

tivation, 132—135 

Vinegar Pear-flower, iv. 300 

Vine- 


IN IE © 


Vineyard, at Bath, i. 132. 


thoſe at the Cape of Good 


Hope, iii. 419 
e, keorn'd one deſcribed, 
iii. 238. Inſtance of two 
that lived five Years with- 
out any Suſtenance, ibid. 
common Viper deſcribed, 
and how its Bite is to be 
cured, 325—329. differ- 
ent Opinions as to the 
Manner in which the Vi- 
per conveys its Poiſon, 
328, 329 
Virga Paſtoris, iv. 287 
Firgula divina, its pretended 
Quality i. 325 
Viſcam Cary pbyllides, De- 
- ſcription of it, iv. 28 5 
Fitrification, the utmoſt Ef- 
fect of Fire on natural Bo- 
dies, i. 177 4 
FVitrial, native, found in va- 
nous Forms, i. 327. fa- 
' Aitinus, how obtained, 
328, vitriolic Water, its 
Effect on Iron, 328, 329. 
dead Body of a Man pre 
ſerved by it many Years 
from Corruption, ib. 
Ulphus, remarkable Story 


concerning him, 1. 77 
Ultramarine Blue, how pre- 
pared, ii, 385 
Un#ion, Stone of, what, ii. 
355 : 
Unicorn Bird, iv. 62 
Unicorn Stone, what, i. 336. 


what is uſually taken for 
Unicorn's Horn, ii. 63 
United Provinces, 
Account of them, it, 1 
Volcano, the famous one of 
V:ſuvius near Naplis de- 
ſcribed, and ſome of its 
moſt terrible Eruptions, i. 
228—232. furious Erup- 
tions of Mount i in 
Sicily, 232-234. Vol- 
cano's ſerviceable in Coun- 
tries annoy'd with Earth- 
quakes, 236. that of He- 
cla in Iceland, ii. 59, 60. 
+ thoſe of China * Japan. 
iii. 92. of the Arian 
Iſlands, 170. in the Andes, 
iv. 14. 3 
Uraniburg, ervatory 
of Tycho Brabe, ii. 80 


W. 


HY ALL, the Pies, i. 67. 
that called Dazewark, 
ti. 66. the Chineſe, iii. 
126 
Ware, earthen, a curious Sort 
of it made in Portugal, 
i. 223 in the Lod:ſan, 
297. at Delft, ii. 53. in 
Perfia, 426. in China, iii. 


97 | 
Watches, (Spring or Pocket) 
by whom invented, im- 


proved, 


C 


2 and brought to 
erfection, i. 378 —381 


Water, great Scarcity of it 
in Antegoa, iv. 330 

Water Fewl, peculiar Me- 
thod of taking them in 
the Eaft- Indies, iii. 85, 
195 

Waters Melons, how ſervice- 
able in the Southern Coun- 
tries, iii. 304. ſeveral 
Sorts in Newss, iv. 317 

Water-With deſcribed, iv. 
287 

Waters, mineral, c. See 
Springs. 

Was, how collected by the 
Bees, ii. 214. Manner of 
making it into Cakes in 
Negro/and, iii. 401 

Way, dolorous, —_ i, 


Wraving, Origin and Pro- 
greſs of that Art, i. 109 
-117 | 

Had, poiſonous one, iv. 


£33 

Wake, or Preſſure, of the 
Air. See Air, and Ar- 
Pump. 

Wells, Buxton, i. 106. Ve- 
derwell, or ideell 11. 

at Bath in Samerſetſhire, 
ibid Sr. Vincent near 
Briftal, 15, at Knars63- 
rough, 17. at Tanbridge, 


18. at Aci F near Wigan, 
ibid. St. Winifred's Well, 
ibid. Moffat Wells, 19. 
' Solomon's, ii. 345. Je- 
feph's, iii. 272274. Hun- 
dred Wells, 298 


* — Abbey. See 


Church 

IWhalelone, what it is, 11. 

87, 88 
Whele killers, Sort of Fiſh, 

iv. 198 
Wheles, of ſeveral Sorts, i. 
65, 66. their vaſt Size 
in the Seas of Greenland, 
87. Difference of the true 
Whale from other Fiſh 
—— bear that Name, ib. 
8 tbe Whale, 
ood, 89. the 
| * of taking them, 
89—9gr. Account of the 
Horſe Whale, 92. of 
thoſe on the Coaſt of 
New England, iv. 190— 


199 
dal, how it may be pre- 
ſerved above a hundred 


Years, iii. 299. Inſtan- 
2 1b. SER reat Quan- 
from Pen- 


2 iv. 237 
Wheel, Perfian, what, and 
its Uſe, iii. 211 
Whirlpo:l, two remarkable 
ones, ii 56—59. others, 
102 


Wild Bar, ſometimes an 


equal 


—— cn hr o 


8-0 
equal Match for the Lion 


in. 308 ä 


H'ild Pine, Rain Water con- 


tained in its Leaves, in. 
189. farther Account of 
it, iv. 285 

Wild or Savage Man, iii. 
422, 423 

Wind, burning one. See da. 
miel. Phænomenon of 
the General Trade Winds 
accounted for, and illu- 
ſtrated by a pretty Expe- 
riment, iii. 4, 5. Cauſe 
of variable Winds, 6 

Windews of very fine painted 
Glaſs at Fairford, i. 81. 
at Gouda in Holland, ii. 
22 

Wine, Method of making it 
in France, i 135—137. 
rectiſied Spirit of, what, 
189. Wines of Spaiz and 
Portugal, 222. of Algiers, 
iti. 306. of the Cape, 419. 
of the Canary Iſlands and 
the Madeiras, 446 

Winter's Bark or Cinnamon, 
See Bark. 


Wire, Gold, what it is, and 


how made. i. 180 
Witchcraft, how ſome of its 

Phænomena may be ac- 

counted for, iv. 102 
Nad, how cultivated, i. 


dhe 44 ; 
I okey- Hole deſcribed, i. 8 


D. 


* * . Nature and Art, 
and Plan of 
— L War by way of In- 
troduQtion, i. 1—4. of 
the Peak in Derbyſhire, 5 
ii i | 
Woellen Manufacture, Ac- 
count of the Engl, i. 
3 of the French, 
of Spain, 221 
ws ſtrictly guarded in 
Pera, and why, ii. 417. 
why thoſe of Lancaſhire 
are call'd Witches, iv. 101 
Worms breed between the 
Skin and the Fleſh of the 
Natives of Guinea, iii. 
357. how extracted, ibid. 
Inſtance of it in a Ne- 
gro Slave, 358, the Per- 
Aan ſubject to the ſame, 
bid. divers Inſtances of 
Worms taken out of un- 
ſuſpected Parts of the Bo- 
dy, ibid. vaſt Length of 
the Tape or Joint Worm, 


3 

* -_ a Sort of Lizard, 
ſaid to be affected with 
Muſick, iii. 241 

Waorthies, Monuments of the 
Britiþ in Lord Cobhan's 
Gardens at Stow, i. 98. 
great Number of the C/:- 


neſe, ili. 143 


X. XTLO- 


N 
Zecora, or Zebre, beautiful 


X. Animal of Erhiopia, de- 
* ſcribed, iii. 429 
Ao.. what, Zi chnitzer Sea, or Lake. 
ti. 279 See Lake. 
Z. Zurreike, a Serpent that darts 


ACCONE, aFruit yield- 319 
ing a ſine Oil, ii. 241 ® 


# 1 N. I.. 


